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By  ROBERT  B.  ANDERSON 


While  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Mr.  Eisenhower,  Methodist 
layman  Robert  B.  Anderson  wrote  and  read 
this  original  poem  before  the  National  Cathe- 
dral Association.  This  month,  as  we  pause  to 
commemorate  American  independence,  it  is 
a  fitting  reminder  of  our  religious  heritage. 


A 


nation  needs  to  pr;i\ : 
For  tilings  it  has— 
For  things  it  has  not  earned, 
For  gifts  from  men  now  dead,  some  dead 
So  long  ago  we  never  knew  they  lived. 
Their  hopes  and  dreams, 
I  heir  genius  and  their  sweat 
Now  molded  into  wood  and  sculptured  stone, 
Iron  and  steel 

And  countless  things  we  cannot  sense 
But  by  awareness  of  an  ordered  scheme 
That  had  to  come 
From  minds  and  plans  and  hopes 
And  struggle  to  reality. 

A  nation  needs  to  pray: 
For  what  will  come  out  of  a  time 
Unknowingly  beyond 

Obscured  by  present  tasks  and  inabilities, 
Scarcely   glimpsed  by  imagination, 
Yet  struggled  toward  and  with  a  certainty 
Beyond  our  reach  except  for  fragments, 
I'aiis  ol  patterns,  tossed  into  our  paths 
1  hat  had  us  to  believe  we  view  the  whole; 
And  viewing,  pray  thai  we  may  be 
Spared  confusion,  and  avoid  futility; 
Thai  we  ma\  dream  ol  the  inaccessible, 
And  torn  h  the  possible. 

\  nation  needs  to  pray : 
Thai  in  humility  we  see  that. greatness 
Is  not  measured  by  industrial  grandeur, 
()i  destiny  achieved  by  things  we  touch, 
li\  things  produced,  nor  things  consumed, 
\ni  things  we  set  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
Not  s(  nd  into  the  air, 
Noi  delving  down,  gouged  out  of  earth; 
\ni  is  ii  known  l>\  towel  set  on  lower 
Groping  foi  .1  finite  place  in  infinity 
Noi   In  ,in\  Olhei  things 
I  h.ii  man  may  proudly  s.n 
Wen-  made  by  mind  01  hand 

Ml  these  we  lake,  or  make 
In  gratitude— with  thanks 

I  01   uh.it  u.is  added  to  us  In   ihe  p.isi. 
()i  In  0111  contemporaries, 


Out  of  substance  that  was  part  of  earth 
As  we,  before  we  became  articulate. 

These  things  we  do  that  men 

May  eat  and  sleep— may  work  and  rest, 

And  have  a  separateness. 

And  vet  when  all  is  done,  we  still  shall  seek 

"Fo  yet  define  that  which  is  humanity, 

That  quality  that  makes  of  mass, 

And  Mesh,  and  good  and  bad, 

A  nation:  That  needs  to  pray. 

What  occupies  our  time? 

What  thoughts  fill  our  minds  and  make 

Innumerable  demands 

On  limited  intelligence? 

What  thoughts  come 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

When  sleep  evades  us,  and  specters  march 

Down  mental  avenues  of  thought, 

lb  challenge  what  our  place  on  earth  may  be? 


How  brought  to  awe  are  we  by  history's  wars! 

Fought  for  causes  that  men  hold  dear 

Yet  still  dispute; 

Wrought  by  power,  ambition,  expansion, 

Or  the  need 

To  hold  these  in  abeyance  that  others 

May  survive. 

How  we  cling  to  things  called  institutions; 
So  frequently  the  name  assumed  by  rationality; 
How  we  are  bound  to  customs  of  long  use, 
Defying  what  we  know  is  best  for  now, 
And  blinding  us  to  that  which  would  enlarge 
The  quality  that  makes  us  each  distinct, 
Yet  part  of  all— new  faiths  and  new  beliefs. 

How  preoccupied  is  man  with  progress; 

With  new  homes  and  factories, 

Devices  that  spare  work, 

Machines  that  humble  speed  and 

Challenge  light, 

Ami  .1  hundred  thousand  things  to  use, 

Or  be  used  by. 

How  right  it  is  to  give  a  proper  place 

lo  those  material  things  which  free  the  mind, 

And  point  indeed  to  other  worlds  beyond, 


Yet  all  man's  goods  have  value  only  in  regrl 
To  man's  real  worth  as  man. 

How  greatly  we  concern  ourselves  with  chaie: 

Cling  to  the  old  chair— keep  with  sentimerl 

Each  remembrance  of  vanished  youth. 

Ground  becomes  hallowed  by  age 

And  experience, 

And  each  new  building  tears  away  a  part   1 

Of  historv's  accumulation,  left 

Wherever  men  have  put  their  mark  on  tinl 

Still  every  space  that  we  advance 

From  antiquity  to  eternity  is  change. 

What  forces  challenge 

The  constancy  of  our  march! 

How  manv  things  divide  us! 

Color,  creed, 

A  different  faith  or  tongue,  geography; 

The  customs  and  the  habits  of  our  land,    ; 

A  heritage  as  much  a  part  of  us 

As  flesh  and  bone; 

Yet  all  the  time  we  seek  to  find  the  things  * 

That  will  unite  us;  some  universality 

That  spans  our  differences. 
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"Our  free  world  holds  the  sanctuary  of  the  hope  of  man  for  freedom  on  this  earth  against  the  forward  drive  of  ruthless  power'. 


e  labor  to  produce  by  rule  and  plan, 

i  treaty  and  documents,  what  we  fail 

practice  and  in  precept  to  lay  down. 


id  in  our  search  for  common  truths, 
frequently  we  translate  these  truths  to  mean 
hat  others  must  conform 

>  what  we  hold  is  best, 

Jgardless  of  their  own  inheritance, 
en  that  which  we  most  highly  prize: 
ar  freedoms,  our  democracy,  our  way  of  life 
e  would  export  neatly  packaged, 
i  we  use  it,  and  fail  to  understand 
hat  others  would  adjust  that  which  we  see, 
nly  in  the  trappings  of  our  fathers, 

>  fit  their  own  accustomed  usages. 

om  out  of  all  that  troubles  us, 

ward  solutions  that  clarify 

id  not  confound  us 

here  shall  we  seek  the  answer? 

ow  shall  peace  be  made  a  practice 

nl  not  a  principle? 

ow  make  justice  a  world  reality? 

ow  minimize  the  frailties  of  man's  rule 


And  live  by  the  rule  of  law? 

How  shall  we  reckon  with  the  forces  of  energy, 

When  for  the  first  time  in  man's  history, 

We  have  in  sight  the  possibility  of 

Freeing  man  to  exert  his  own  creativeness, 

Rather  than  to  toil  under  the  dictatorship 

Of  need  and  want? 

With  such  enchanting  possibilities 
Have  we  the  means  and  the  ability  to 
Avoid  the  use  of  energy  to  destroy? 

No  other  question  has  this  urgency; 

No  other  men  have  faced  the  fearful  choii  e 

That  history,  pausing,  places  in  0U1  hands. 

Vet  first  must  come  our  own  assured  defense, 

Not  merely  of  our  land  and  of  our  ways, 

Not  merely  to  protect  our  lives 

Or  what  we  hold  as  dear, 

But  in  the  knowledge  that  oui  fre(  world  holds 

The  sanctuary  of  the  hope  ol  man, 

For  freedom  on  this  earth, 

For  the  avoidance  of  world's  dictatorship, 

Against  the  forward  drive  of  ruthless  power, 

Of  godless  men,  denying  human  worth. 


So  for  all  its  awesomeness, 

For  all  its  destructiveness, 

There  is  a  moral  purpose  for  the  bomb; 

There  is  .1  reason  for  iis  terror, 

There  is  a  need  thai  will  exist 

Until  we  find  the  yet  obscured 

Concern  of  man  for  man. 

Time  might  provide  the  leaven  foi  us  all, 
Bui  we  do  not  have  the  time  u>  wait; 
Too  <  losely  press 
The  possibilities  of  desti  in  tion; 

loo  ( umulative 

Are  the  consequences  oi  continued  waste; 

Too  fragile  are  the  qualities  of  mortality. 

With  all  these  imponderables, 

Beyond  the  scope  ol  mind  .m<l  band. 

Our  greatest  need  is: 

Foi  a  wisdom  thai  transcends  oui  own: 

l  el  .1  devotion  thai  insures 

I  here  is  no  ins  tan  I  <>l  neglet  i . 

Foi  thai .  w  herein  is  held 

I  he  fate  Of  all.    1  Ins  nation 
Needs  to  pray. 
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ome  say  a  nickel  will  buy  only  what 
penny  used  to.  But  a  nickel  buys 
more  good,  entertaining.  Christian 
reading  than  ever  before,  for  with  the 
All -Family  Plan  in  your  church,  TO- 
GETHER costs  only  a  nickel  a  week... 
$2.60  a  year.  Ask  your  pastor  now 
about  how  your  church  can  become 
a  member  off  TOGETHER's  money- 
saving  All -Family  Plan,  or  write  to: 
TOGETHER  All-Family  Plan 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


ALL-FAMILY  PLAN 


-  Tjw* 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost   thou   love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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HE  OTHER  DAY  we  picked  up  a  paperback 
by  a  well-informed  British  author.  It  would  seem 
that  Science  has  really  put  Man  in  his  place.  No 
longer  is  he  the  center  of  the  universe — he's  rele- 
gated to  an  inconspicuous  little  star  off  at  one  side 
of  the  main  show.  Yet  there's  something  extra- 
special  about  Man,  and  we're  having  a  hard  time 
finding  out  just  what  it  is.  Man  has  been  defined 
as  an  animal  with  a  soul,  a  self-repairing  combustion 
machine,  a  few  handfuls  of  dust  into  which  the 
Creator  has  breathed  life  (whatever  that  is),  and 
so  forth.  But  nobody  knows  what  Man  really  is. 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  human  mind  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  incapable  of  fully  understanding  either  itself 
or  the  vehicle  that  carries  it  around — sometimes  into 
all  sorts  of  trouble.  Here  at  Togethkr,  however,  we 
are  continually  learning  something  about  people. 
The  knowledge  is  interesting,  il  relatively  super- 
ficial. For  who  could  locate  the  spark  of  creativity 
and  inspiration  that  caused  a  national  figure  like 
Robert  B.  Anderson  to  write  A  Nation  Needs  to 
Pray  [page  2]?  That  spark  would  defy  all  the 
electronic  microscopes  and  radioactive  tracers  in 
the  world.  Why  did  Dr.  William  H.  Wickett,  Jr., 
leave  his  thriving  obstetrical  practice  in  California 
and  go  to  Africa  [see  He  Took,  His  Family  Along. 
page  62]?  And  what  prevented  young  Jim  Mackey 
from  collapsing  into  self-pity  instead  of  being  the 
bravest  boy  Coach  Bob  Stoddard  ever  knew  [sec 
The  Finest  Sportsmanship  I've  Ever  Seen,  page  30]? 

Little  girls  are  people,  too,  although  not  all  of 
them  experience  life  and  the  world  with  the  sensi- 
tivity of  Lisbeth  Boyd,  as  reported  by  her  father 
[My  Whole  Heart  Goes  Barefoot,  page  45 1.  Mr. 
Lorenz  Boyd  wants  us  to  know  that  "the  girl  pic- 
tured in  the  article  is  our  daughter."  So  proud 
lathers  qualify  as  people,  too,  don't  they? 

No  physicist  has  formulated  an  equation  to  ex- 
plain such  courage  and  faith  as  that  of  Esther  Be- 
larmino,  a  frail  slip  of  a  girl  who  lived  through  the 
horrors  of  a  Japanese  prison  camp,  yet  forgives  her 
tormentors.  Her  faith  and  courage  are  evident  on 
page  13,  but  you  can't  pick  up  such  things  with 
forceps,  nor  would  they  give  a  golden  flame  over  a 
Bunsen  burner. 

And  just  why  do  small  boys  climb  trees?  What- 
ever it  is.  Charles  Winters.  6,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
climbed  right  onto  our  cover.  "We  were  waiting  for 
his  mother  to  get  out  of  the  doctor's  office  and  he 
climbed  a  tree,"  is  the  only  explanation  his  father 
can  give.  But  Dad  was  there  with  his  camera 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  an  indefinable  urge  to  hold 
onto  an  indefinable  something  that  gets  away  from 
ah  of  us  indefinable  people  too  soon. 
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CLUSIVE   MEMBERSHIP 


Finest  Hospitalization  Plan  ot  its  kind . . . 
Pays  You  $100  Weekly  from 


•  NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  •  NO  WAITING  PERIODS 
•NO  AGE  LIMIT   •  NO  SALESMEN 


Think  of  it!  $100.00  weekly  from  your 
first  day  and  for  as  long  as  you  remain 
in  the  hospital!  The  Gold  Star  Policy, 
available  exclusively  to  Non-Drinkers, 
provides  the  most  modern,  most  com- 
plete hospitalization  coverage  available 
at  an  incomparably  low  rate. 

This  money  is  paid  to  you  in  cash  to 
be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or  doctor 
bills — anything  you  wish,  and  your  pol- 
icy can  never  be  cancelled  simply  be- 
cause you  get  old,  or  have  too  many 
claims. 

Every  day,  over  43,000  people  enter 
our  hospitals — 32,000  of  these  for  the 
first  time.  No  one  knows  whose  turn 
will  be  next,  whether  yours  or  mine. 
But  we  do  know  that  a  fall  on  the  side- 
walk or  stairs  in  your  home,  or  some 
sudden  illness  could  put  you  in  the  hos- 
pital for  weeks  or  months,  and  could 
cost  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands 
of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carrying 
ordinary  hospitalization  insurance,  you 
are,  in  reality,  helping  to  pay  for  the 


accidents  and  hospital  bills  of  those  who 
do  drink.  This  is  an  unfair  penalty. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to  non- 
drinkers  only,  you  save  up  to  40%  on 
comparable  hospitalization.  Any  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  drink,  regardless 
of  age,  can  apply  for  this  new  type  of 
low-cost  protection.  Even  if  you  are 
covered  by  another  policy,  the  Gold 
Star  Plan  will  supplement  that  coverage 
and  pay  in  addition  to  your  present  pol- 
icy. Because  it  costs  only  pennies  a  day 
to  have  this  wonderful  protection 
against  sickness  and  accidents,  many  of 
our  members  have  insured  their  parents 
as  well  as  themselves.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  times  you  can  collect. 
Full  benefits  go  into  effect  the  day  your 
policy  is  issued.  We  invite  you  to  com- 
pare tiiese  low  rates  and  unusual  bene- 
fits with  any  other  similar  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance.  We  know  you  will  find 
that  Gold  Star  offers  the  finest  coverage 
for   less   money. 


Note!  The  Gold  Star  Plan  fits  in  ideally  with  the  Government  Health  Plan  proposed  for  folks 
collecting  Social  Security!  YES,  Gold  Star  was  designed  to  go  along  perfectly  with  Blue  Cross; 
with  whatsoever  other  hospitalization  you  may  already  carry;  with  workmen's  compensation;  or 
with  any  new  Federal  Government  Plan.  Gold  Star  pays  you  in  addition  to  any  or  all  of  these, 
to  help  toke  core  of  those  hundred  and  one  other  "extra"  expenses.  Of  course,  any  Government 
Health  Bill  that  may  be  passed  will  take  up  to  two  years  to  go  into  effect  and  will  offer  only 
partial  coverage  at  best.  But  your  Gold  Star  benefits  are  paid  to  you  in  full,  to  be  used  as  you 
sec   fit! 


tfcttdfrutcfatp  .deadens  Say: 

DR.  E.  STANLEY  JONES,  internationally  renowned  evangelist, 
missionary  leader,  author,  and  contributor  to  Christian  peri- 
odicals: "It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  the  De  Moss 
Gold  Star  Hospitalization  Plan  for  Total  Abstainers.  An  in- 
surance plan  such  as  this  which  provides  special  consideration 
and  service  to  those  who  do  not  impair  their  health  by  drink 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  long  overdue." 

DR.  ROY  SMITH,  well-known  author,  popular  lecturer,  preach- 
er and  former  editor  of  Christian  Advocate:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come  for  abstainers  to  reap  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  their  abstinence,  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
can  be  done.  We  have  had  lower  insurance  rates  for  abstaining 
drivers  for  a  long  time,  so  why  not  a  hospitalization  plan  for 
non-drinkers.  The  De  Moss  Gold  Star  Plan  seems  sensible  and 
scientific." 

DR.  RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN,  nationally  known  minister,  radio 
preacher  and  author:  "It  has  been  my  lifelong  policy  never  to 
liivc  public  endorsement  to  any  commercial  enterprise,  but  I 
am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  Gold 
Star  Plan.  It  seems  only  fair  and  just  that  those  who  abstain 
from  alcoholic  beverages  should  not  be  penalized  for  those  who 
indulge." 


COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  only  $4  a  month  for  each  adult, 
age  19  through  64,  or  $40  for  twelve  full 
months.  For  each  child  under  19  the  rate 
is  just  $3  for  a  month's  protection. 

And  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the 
NO-LIMIT  hospital  plan,  there  is  no 
limit  on  how  long  you  can  stay  in  the 
hospital,  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
times  you  can  collect  (the  company  can 
never  cancel  your  policy),  and  no  limit 
on  age! 

SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  POLICY  FOR 
PEOPLE  OVER  65 

As  you  know,  those  over  65  frequently 
find  it  difficult  to  get  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Not  with  Gold  Star!  Why 
should  our  elder  citizens  who  need  it 
most  be  denied  this  protection?  Gold 
Star  offers  a  special  Senior  Citizen's 
Policy  for  people  who  are  65  or  over, 
at  a  cost  of  only  $6.00  per  month,  or 
$60.00  per  year.  This  policy  has  iden- 
tically the  same  liberal  benefits  as  the 
standard  Gold  Star  $100  per  week  pol- 
icy, and  is  good  for  life! 

WHY  THIS  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
WAS  FORMED 

The  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainer's  Policy 
was  originated  by  De  Moss  Associates, 
who  felt  that  folks  who  do  not  drink 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  special  protection 
at  a  special  rate.  This  is  the  very  first 
hospitalization  policy  ever  designed  for 
and  sold  only  to  total  abstainers.  This 
Plan  is  underwritten  by  some  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  companies  and  now  has 
satisfied  policy  holders  in  all  50  states, 
in  Canada  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


sagi«gi^ggEsii^MEa 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your 
home.  No  salesman  will  call.  In 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home, 
read  the  policy  over.  Examine  it 
carefully.  Have  the  policy 
checked  by  your  lawyer,  doctor, 
Christian  friends  or  some 
trusted  advisor.  Make  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then,  if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied,  mail  it  back 
within  10  days,  and  we'll 
promptly  and  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  by  return  mail — no 
questions  asked.  We  want  you 
to  be  completely  satisfied. 
There  is  absolutely  no  risk  and 
no  obligation  whatsoever. 


^T^m^^rMm^^isLXis^^^^ssM 
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COLD  STAR   BENEFITS 
GUARANTEED    IN   WRITING! 

*  Pays  you  $100  weekly  while  you  arc  in  the 
hospital  in  addition  to  any  hospital  insurance 
you  may  carry. 

*  Good  in  any  accredited  hospital  anywhere  in 
the   world    (including   missionary    hospitals). 

*  Policy  good  in  all   50  states! 

*  Guaranteed  renewable  (only  YOU  can  cancel) . 

*  No  medical  examination  necessary. 

*  No  age  limit. 

"  Immediate  coverage;  full  benefits  go  into 
effect  the  day  your  policy  is  issued. 

*  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  you 
can  collect. 

*  No  waiting  periods.  Pays  from  very  first  day 
you  enter  the  hospital. 

'    No  policy  or  enrollment  fees. 

Policy   is   mailed   to   your   home.    No   salesman 
will  call. 

*  All  benefits  are  paid  directly  to  you  and 
can  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital,  doctor 
bills — anything  you  wish. 

All  Claim  Checks  sent  air  mail  special  delivery. 


ADDITIONAL  GOLD  STAR  BENEFITS 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  accidental  death. 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot 
or  sight  of  one  eye. 

Pays   $6,000   cash   for   loss   of   both    hands,    both 
feet,  and  sight  of  both  eyes. 

Pays  DOUBLE  these  amounts  (up  to  $1  2,000  )  for 
specified  travel  accidents. 


Only  Conditions  Not  Covered 

The  only  conditions  this  policy  does  not  cover  arc:  preg- 
nancy; any  act  of  war;  pre-existing  conditions;  or  hospitaliza- 
tion caused  by  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics.  Every- 
thing else   IS  covered. 


Read  lOltat  a  /ZULUtta   ^lluA.  PiotecUo*i 
Jt<U  Been.   *7o  Qtlt&U: 


MAUDE  L.  ARMSTRONG.  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF.:  "The  check  came  today.  Thank 
much.  You  indeed  are  ten  loyal  in  mj  %\ 
"•ii-  'in--'  are  tin-  flrst  checks  i"i  Illness  I  have 
ever  drawn  or  ever  needed,  ami  I  am  more 
than  satisfied.  Thank  you  toi  your  courtesj  and 
promptness." 

REV.  ANTON  DARMA.  2I0N.  ILL.  "When  I 
look  this  policy  I  had  been  iu  good  health  foi 
over  nine  years  and  hoped  hospitalization  would 
nevei  be  necessary.  This  attack  ol  pneumonia 
was  totalis  unexpected  and  I  want,  to  thank  De 
Moss  Associates  for  their  magnificent  help  In  t  lii - 
crisis." 

MAE  ALLEN,  BELLEFONTE.  PENNA.:  •Thank 
you  for  the  most  welcome  check  ami  especially 
for  your  friendly  wishes  tor  m\  speed;  recovery. 
An  important  factor  in  recover]  from  am  COB 
dition  involving  the  heart,  ot  course,  is  freedom 
i i   worry,    a   great    help  toward   that   inr.s,ao 


lienl     ro         eed 
prompt  l\.    cou  i  which 

i"'-  n    ma    ulcasui  e   lo    receli  d  as  a  mi 
of   the   Gold   siai    tin, iii     Thank    you    again    roi 
the  true  service  which  i  ou  at    i  >■    Most    \ 
extend  to  all   your   polic)    hi 

MR.  J.  WALTER  DANIELS.  F  RE  DE  RIC  KT0  WN. 
OHIO;    "I    i  :,.-nt    for    no    claim    and 

am   well    pleased   with   the   service   you    rendi 
When  I   took  tht    policj    '   nevei   thought    I   would 
need   II    so   soon     Km    we   never   know   what    will 
happen,    n    was  mj    arsl   time  t"  be   In  the   hos 
pital." 

MISS    NARAH    T.    JACKSON.    CHICAGO.     ILL.: 

"Thank  mmi  for  the  check  in  prompt  payment 
for  a  month  in  the  hospital  following  an  accldenl 
winch  occurred  lusl  aboul  two  weeks  aftei  I  ?.■ 
celved  in  policj  i  am  so  grateful  foi  thi  financial 
help  and  peace  of  mind  that  it  brought  me  at 
the    time    it    was    led." 


Bank   reference:    Peoples    National    Bank 


RUSH  COUPON  NOW! 


iSSURE     YOUR     PROTECTION 


APPLICATION    FOR 


814  0761 


I 


l.nlil  Star  Total  Abstainer's  Hospitalization  Policy 

My  name  Is 


Street  or  RD  #. 
City 


.State. 


.Day. 


.Year. 


|     Date  of  Birth:  Month 

|     My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is I 

I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 

DATE  OF  BIRTH_^  AG[  J*ELATIONSmP_BEN[FICIARY      | 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

Have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness  or  have  you  i 
or  they  had  medical  advice  or  treatment  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical 
operation  in  the  last  five  years?                 Yes  Q          No  □ 

If  so,  give  details  stating  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  whether  i 

fully  recovered 


I  hereby  apply  for  the  Cold  Star  Total  Abstainer's  Hospitalization  Policy  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  applied  for  does  not  cover  conditions  origi- 
nating prior  to  the  date  of  insurance,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and 
entirely   in   reliance  upon  the  written  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions. 


Date: 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  D0:\ 

Oil      HERE 
Fill  out  application  at  right.  ARE 

Q   Enclose  in  an  envelope  with         |       the 
your  first  payment.  I      low 

Mail  to   DeMoss   Associates,  Inc.    /— oi    n 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  ,  X„  « 

STAR 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  YOUR  GOLD  STAR  POLICY         4'     RATES 
PROMPTLY  BY  MAIL.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.       M '_ 


Signed: 


© 


Each  adult  ogr 
65-100  pays  ■■ 


Eoch  child  age  18  "^ 

and  undf  r  poyi  wm+      *9m 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


6. 


IF  YOU  PAY 
YEARLY 


40. 


60. 


30. 


"VsSrs-. 


THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 

i~  nndenri  hi,  n   bj    I  hi    fal 
Ion  In       Icadlni     i  ompanli 
(dependlni  upon  wmr  State 
hi  residence) : 
Guaranteed      Trust      Life 

Insurance    Company 

Chicago,    Illinois 
Old    Security   Life 

Insurance  Company 

Kansas    City,    Missouri 
Southern    General 

Insurance    Company 

Atlanta,    Georgia 
World    Mutual    Health    & 

Accident  Ins.  Co  of  Pa. 

King  of  Prussia,  Penna 


LffftSfM  DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES  INC.  VflL£YNNrGE 

["premium  to        >  
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Meeting  Bishops  'A  Thrill' 

MRS.    EDWARD   C.   SMITH 

Dover,   N.H. 

What  a  thrill  it  was  to  meet  our 
bishops  [March,  page  2].  Most  of  the 
names  were  familiar,  as  I  have  read 
and  studied  their  books.  Now  the  names 
have  faces,  and  we  will  look  forward  to 
meeting  their  wives  one  day. 

'I,  Too,  Am  in  Jail  .  .  .' 

[Name  Withheld] 

Texas  State  Penitentiary 

Lejors,  Tex. 

Thank  you  for  the  article,  A  Father's 
Letter  to  a  Son  in  Jail  [December,  1960, 
page  17]. 

I,  too,  am  in  jail.  My  mother  has 
talked  and  written  to  me,  and  one  day 
a  friend  of  hers  ran  across  the  article 
and  told  me  it  would  explain  her  feeling 
better  than  she  ever  could.  It  did. 

Thank  you  for  Together.  It  has  done 
me  more  good  than  anything  I  have 
ever  read. 

Prisoners  Need  Love  .  .  . 

ERLE  STANLEY  GARDNER 

Author -Attorney 

Temecula,   Calif. 

Thanks  for  the  article  by  Albert  S. 
Williams,  /  Found  God  in  Prison  [May, 
page  28]. 

Persons  generally  fail  to  realize  that 
the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions  are 
starved  for  love  and  are  surfeited  with 
hate.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  but 
small  wonder  that  characters,  already 
undermined  by  human  weaknesses, 
can  deteriorate  further.  Mr.  Williams 
brought  love  into  prison  with  him  and 
in  turn  inspired  greater  love — a  love  of 
divinity. 

I  have  watched  your  magazine  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  as  It  has  grown 
and  Income  more  and  more  interesting. 
More  power  to  you. 

Now,   Barbara's  a   Movie  Star! 

LOWELL  M.  ATKINSON,  Pastor 

128    Dcmarest    Ave. 

Englewood,  N.J. 

1  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
picture  story  of  our  contemporary  Bar- 
bara Ruckle  [see  Barbara  Heck  Makes 
n  Point.  April,  page  2].  It  brought  back 
wonderful  memories,  since  I  visited 
with    the    Ruttlo    family    in   June,    1960. 


when  I  was  the  American  representa- 
tive at  the  bi-centenary  celebration  in 
Ballingrane,  Ireland. 

Together  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  a  30-minute,  professionally 
made  16mm  sound  movie  of  the  Ballin- 
grane Pilgrimage  has  just  been  made 
available  to  American  Methodism 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Ireland.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lend  the  film  to  any  Methodist  church 
upon    request. 


Together  in  Barber  Shops? 

J.  R.  THOMSON 

Promotion  Mgr. 

Kansas    City    Kansan 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

We  enjoy  Together,  and  think 
that  every  Methodist  Men's  Club 
should  see  that  it  is  placed  in 
public  places  such  as  beauty 
shops,  barber  shops,  doctors' 
offices,  etc.  Indeed,  it  might  not  be 
a  bad  project  nationally! 


Jewish  Tips  for  Methodists 

FENTON    A.    BONHAM 

Healdsburg,    Calif. 

Reading  Bar  Mitzvah  [February,  page 
76]  reminded  me  of  a  Jew  I  met  years 
ago  while  in  a  convalescent  home.  We 
did  a  lot  of  talking  about  Jewish  cus- 
toms. He  told  me  of  the  confirmation 
of  his  own  son  when  the  youth  was  13 
years   old. 

For  three  months  before  his  Bar 
Mitzvah,  he  and  several  other  boys  his 
age  reported  daily  after  school  to  the 
cantor  for  instruction.  The  course  em- 
braced Old  Testament  history,  and  Jew- 
ish history  and  tradition.  A  topic  was 
chosen  for  study  and  report,  and  a  writ- 
ten exam  followed. 

At  the  appointed  Sabbath  service, 
each  boy  spoke  on  his  topic  and  was 
thoroughly  tested.  Only  after  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  knowledge  was  given  was 
he  formally  received  as  a  member. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches  also  have  impressive  confir- 
mation services.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  lose  many  of  our  choicest  young 
people  at  this  age  because  of  our  failure 
to  stress  church  membership.  Do  we, 
ourselves,  value  it  enough? 


This  Is  the  U.S.A.' 

MRS.  T.  EDWARD  ANDERSON 

Soxtth  Amboy,  N.J. 

It  was  with  sad  misgivings  that  I  read 
the  letter  written  by  Edward  Wiegand 
of  Mankato,  Minn.  [April,  page  8],  con- 
cerning the  Bar  Mitzvah  article. 

Has  he  no  respect  for  another's 
belief?  This  is  the  United  States,  where 
we  all  have  the  right  and  privilege  of 
finding  almighty  God  in  our  own  way, 
and  I'm  certain  that  the  Rev.  R.  Mar- 
vin Stuart  [pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  the 
Bar  Mitzvah  was  held]  stands  on  firm 
ground  in  the  way  he  follows  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Master  in  loving  his  neighbor 
as   himself. 

'Jesus  Didn't  Stipulate  .  .  .' 

MRS.  VIRGINIA  GLEITSMANN 

Springfield,   N.J. 

Here  is  one  Christian  who  does  not 
think  it  "shocking"  to  show  pictures  of 
Bar  Mitzvah  in  a  Christian  magazine 
[see  Letters,  April]. 

It's  much  more  shocking  to  think  that 
there  are  those  among  us,  calling  them- 
selves Christian,  who  would  criticize 
an  effort  designed  to  promote  brother- 
hood  among  men. 

True  Christianity  should  show  to 
others  the  spirit  of  love  as  exemplified 
by  Jesus. 

When  Christ  told  us  to  love  our 
neighbor,  he  didn't  stipulate  that  this 
neighbor  must  be  Christian. 

Pastor  Defends  Re-Baptism 

ROYAL   STEINER,   Pastor 

Wadena,   Minn. 

It  is  good  to  see  someone  actually 
being  sensible  and  realistic  about  our 
church's  vague  stand  on  Baptism 
[see  Slides  We  Like  to  Share.  March, 
page  37]. 

Our  ritual  does  not  say  nor  imply 
that  Baptism  for  the  infant  is  "unto  the 
remission  of  sins."  It  is  a  dedication — a 
testimony  of  an  inward  act  of  God,  the 
experience  of  which  a  child  is  not  ca- 
pable  of  expressing. 

Re-baptizing  can  accomplish  this.  I 
have  long  thought  that  re-baptism 
should  be  considered  by  the  church  as 
an  answer  to  our  confusing  and  fuzzy 
situation. 

Green  Stamps?  What  Next? 

ROBERT  F.  ZANKER.   Chaplain 

Marine  Co?-ps  Air  Station 

El  Toro,  Calif. 

Now  I've  seen  everything — a  church 
that  issues  green  stamps!  (See  Stamps 
Boost    Attendance,    April,    page    68.) 

I  always  thought  motivation  for 
church  attendance  was  prompted  by 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  God's  love 
and  the  sincere  desire  to  worship  him. 
At    last    we    have    improved    on    the 
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apostles!  They  could  never  guarantee  a 
crowd  for  the  spiritual  "Kingpin."  A 
cross  was  the  best  they  could  hope  for. 

Children  Need  Firmer  Hand 

MAURICE  W.  McCANN,  Judge 

Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

A  Firmer  Hand  [April,  page  32]  is 
one  of  the  finest  articles  I've  had  the 
privilege  to  read,  and  I  can  say  after 
20  years  experience  as  Children's  Court 
Judge  of  Yates  County  that  it  hits  the 
nail   right  on   the   head. 

While  this  article  will  be  read  by 
great  numbers  of  Methodists,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  there  are  thousands  who 
should  be  reading  it  who  will  not  be 
doing  so. 

Advice   From   High-School  Senior 

DAVID  G.  SHUMWAY 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

I'm  a  senior  in  high  school,  and  was 
interested  in  reading  A  Firmer  Hand. 
The  argument  proposed  by  this  article 
should  be  of  prime  concern  to  all  par- 
ents. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  children 
of  well-to-do  families  are  more  fre- 
quently involved  in  serious  crimes  than 
children  from  families  of  modest  cir- 
cumstances. Evidently  parents  with 
greater  financial  resources  indulge 
their  children — not  with  increased  per- 
sonal attention,  but  with  the  "do  any- 
thing you  like;  Dad  will  take  care  of 
the  consequences"  attitude. 

Our  country  presently  is  prospering, 
and  her  people  are  too  busy  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren properly.  We  need  a  reformation 
of  moral  ideals  and  parent-child  rela- 
tionships. 

Down  the  Path  to  Socialism? 

MRS.  LAWRENCE  HENDERSON 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

I  read  with  dismay  the  yes  side  of 
Should  Church-Related  Colleges  Ac- 
cept Federal  Support?  [April,  page  34]. 

Educators  have  long  been  trying  to 
lead  our  schools  down  a  path  that  leads 
to  a  socialistic  acceptance  of  govern- 
ment control  of  all  facets  of  life.  Our 
great  nation  was  founded  on  a  govern- 
ment whose  function  was  not  to  control 
its  people,  but  rather  to  ensure  that 
they  were  not  controlled. 

All  of  us,  as  Christians  and  loyal 
Americans,  should  support  our  own  in- 
stitutions. It  is  good  that  men  like  Dr. 
Russell  Humbert  realize  socialism  is  the 
inevitable  end  of  this  acceptance  of 
federal  aid. 

We  Need  Church-State  Wall 

FRED  M.  CALKINS 
Placitas,  N.Mex. 

Neither  Hurst  R.  Anderson  nor  Rus- 
sell J.  Humbert  pays   much  regard  to 


Gain  Security  While  You  Heal  Mankind 

The  Annuity  Plan  enables  you  to  accomplish  both.  As  long  as  you  live  you  are 
assured  a  regular  fixed  income.  Your  Annuity  gift  will  spread  God's  healing  mercies 
in  hospitals  throughout  the  world.  Above  is  one  of  our  "Blue  Angel"  Mobile 
Medical  Clinics  with  supervisor  and  native  nurses.  How  better  can  you  enable  others 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  in  healing  the  sick  and  afflicted? 

Write  for  FREE  Information  Booklet 

Shows  you  the  desperate  need  for  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad  and  how  that 
need  is  being  met  with  enterprise  and  consecration.  "Bright  Horizons"  answers  all 
your  questions  about  Annuities — a  form  of  stewardship  growing  steadily  in  popu- 
larity. Saves  you  time,  worry,  investment  loss  and  all  legal  expense  because  you 
administer  your  estate  while  yet  alive. 


Legal  Contract  Protects  You 

As  an  Annuitant  you  receive  a  binding  legal 
contract  guaranteeing  you  life-long  semi- 
annual payments.  You  have  no  investment 
problems,  no  broker's  fees,  no  misunder- 
standings or  regrets.  Investigate  this  plan 
that  helps  yourself  and  others.  No  obligation. 

Division  of  World  Missions  and  Division  of 
National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 

THE   METHODIST   CHURCH 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  Dept.    T7-41-1  ,  New  York  27 


The  Methodist  Church 
475   Riverside  Drive 
New  York  27,  N.Y. 


Dept.  T7-41-1 


Attention  of  Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almond: 

Please  send  free  copy  of  "Bright  Horizons"  and  full 
information  regarding  The  Annuity  Plon. 

Name- , 


Address- 


l_ 


City. 


-Zone State- 


Devotions  Make  a  Difference 


.  .  .  in  your  family  and 
personal  life.  Daily  devo- 
tions, as  found  in  THE 
UPPER  ROOM,  can  open 
the  doorway  to  spiritual 
satisfaction,  more  mean- 
ingful Christian  experi- 
ences, and  true  family 
unity. 

Write  for  your  copy  of 
THE  UPPER  ROOM  today. 
Single  copy,  15C.  Bi- 
monthly subscriptions  — 
1  year  -  $1,  3  years  -  $2. 
Ten  or  more  copies  to  one 
address,  7c  each.  Address 

Dept.  K 


Home  Devotions 
Adolph  Tcdemand 


c  world's  most  widely  used 
devotional  guide 

38  Editions — 32  Languages 
1908  Grand  Avenue    Nashville  5,  Tenn. 
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This  remarkable 
investment  fund 

GUARANTEES 

A  TAX-FREE 

LIFE  INCOME! 

for  yourself  and  loved  one 

Investment  advisors  who  have  investi- 
gated this  plan  for  others  have  been 
known  to  invest  in  it  themselves  because 
of  its  extraordinary  advantages!  Devel- 
oped by  the  145-year-old  American 
Bible  Society  as  a  means  of  furthering  its 
world-wide  Bible  distribution,  it  offers: 

1.  A  tax-free,  secure  income  for  life  with 
no  management  fees,  no  extras  to  pay- 
no  legal  or  administrative  charges  for 
transfer  of  income  to  survivor. 

2.  Large  income  tax  deduction.  On  a 
$10,000  holding  it  may  be  as  much  as 
$6658  the  first  year. 

3.  Major  reduction  in  your  estate  and 
inheritance  taxes. 

4.  The  personal  satisfaction  of  invest- 
ing where  your  money  serves  man's 
spiritual  needs  while  providing  one  or 
more  of  your  loved  ones  with  a  secure 
income  for  life. 

Write  today  for  further  details. 


AMERICAN    BIBLE   SOCIETY 
Dept.    T-71 

4-10  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  XV. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  informa- 
tion on  your  TAX-PXEE  LIFE  INCOME  PLAN 
for  55000  or  more  and  Regular  Income  Plan 
lor  51000  or  more. 

DMr. 
H  Mr.. 

n  Mi" 


the  principle  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  If  that  principle  can  be  disre- 
garded at  the  college  level,  it  can  be 
disregarded  at  the  elementary  and 
high-school   level. 

If  church-affiliated  colleges  want  fed- 
eral money,  let  them  divest  themselves 
of  the  religious  affiliation.  In  most  cases 
it  is  only  nominal,  anyway. 

Let's  not  breach  the  wall  between 
Church  and  State  by  supplying  federal 
money  at  the  college  level.  To  do  this  is 
to  drive  a  wedge  at  all  levels.  Let  fed- 
eral support  go  only  to  state-supported 
colleges! 

What   If  He  Had  Won? 

E.  MACK  BEDWELL 

Clayton,  N.Mex. 

In  R.  E.  Cordray's  letter  [April,  page 
11]  about  "investing"  and  losing  $4  in  a 
slot  machine  as  a  small  boy,  he  com- 
mented, "...  I  marvel  at  my  parents' 
wisdom  in  allowing  me  the  experience." 


JacJ^  pot:  Does  it  cure  or  encourage? 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing  young 
boys  and  girls  to  experiment  with  po- 
tentially dangerous  practices,  hoping 
they'll  discover  the  danger  for  them- 
selves. The  lesson  young  Cordray 
learned  by  losing  has  nothing  to  do 
with  moral  considerations.  He  could 
have  hit  the  jack  pot.  What  then?  After 
all,  the  gambler  is  addicted  by  the  oc- 
casional win,  not  the  losses. 

Parental  disapproval  is  a  wiser  ap- 
proach. 

No  Room  for  Later  Regrets 

MRS.  W.  J.  MILLER 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Resur- 
rection [April,  page  15].  I'm  glad  that 
after  18  years  of  fear  the  author  finally 
found  peace.  It's  too  bad  her  deeply  re- 
ligious home  life  didn't  take  that  fear 
away   long  ago. 

I  was  at  Mother's  bedside  the  night 
she  died.  When  she  breathed  her  last, 
peace  seemed  to  fill  the  room  and  wash 
my  heart  of  sorrow.  I  have  missed  my 
mother,  but  not  with  sorrow  or  grief. 


for  God  took  her  away.  He  will  take 
us  all  away,  so  we  should  not  fear 
death,  but  live  as  helpful  Christians,  day 
by  day.  Then,  there'll  never  be  room 
for  regrets. 

Potluck  Food  for  Thought? 

MRS.   PHILIP   LUGINBILL 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

Feeding  Fifty  is  a  good  idea — in  the 
wrong  place!  Use  the  space  for  "spirit- 
ual bread."  Quote  from  spiritual  classics, 
great  prayers,  or  the  Bible  itself. 

Jesus  fed  the  5,000  because  of  his 
great  love  and  their  great  need.  If  you 
could  establish  any  need,  you  would 
have  some  excuse  for  printing  this  type 
of  thing,  but  food  does  not  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  needs  of  the  Church,  or  of 
the  individual  in  the  USA.  People  die 
daily  as  a  result  of  overeating. 

By  far  more  dinners  are  given  in 
churches  with  money — rather  than  need 
or  love — the  primary  motive,  and  those 
given  in  "love"  are  usually  potluck. 

We   Support  Charities,   Too 

EVERETT   E.    JACKMAN 

Methodist  District  Superintendent 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  wish  to  express  my  viewpoint  on 
the  low  rating  our  Methodist  Church 
people  have  for  giving  [see  Are  You 
a  Tip-Giver,  Dues-Payer,  or  Tither? 
March,  page  26]. 

Such  denominations  as  the  Free 
Methodists,  the  Nazarenes,  and  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists  tithe  their  in- 
comes; and  all  of  it  goes  to  their  church. 

We,  of  course,  wish  that  Methodists 
would  give  more  generously  to  their 
church.  But  I  remind  you  that  Meth- 
odists all  over  the  country  also  sup- 
port many  charities,  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  Cancer  Fund,  and 
the  Heart  Fund,  which  are  not  very 
actively  supported  by  these  fundamen- 
talist denominations. 

What's  in  a  Tithe? 

MRS.    RALPH    HORTON 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  have  some  questions  for  Louis  Cas- 
sels  [Are  Yoti  a  Tip-G'wer,  Dues-Payer, 
or  Tither?],  to  which  I  would  truly  ap- 
preciate answers,  for  I've  been  seeking 
them   a    long   time. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Cassels,  when  is  a  non- 
tither  a  tither?  In  our  family,  we  have 
one  source  of  income.  Granted,  it  all 
comes  from  God,  but  when  Father  gives 
to  Men's  Club,  Mother  gives  to  WSCS, 
the  children  give  to  Sunday  school — 
when  any  or  all  of  us  give  through  the 
multiplicity  of  channels  in  special-mis- 
sion fields,  are  these  not  to  be  credited 
as  part  of  our  tithe?  And  what  of  the 
special  film  procured  for  Mother's  Sun- 
day-school class,  and  the  items  bought 
at  bazaars  or  cake  sales?  Or  the  shirt 
that    reaches    a    (continued    on    page    60) 
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FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  ELIMINATION.  Methodism's 
Commission  on  Interjurisdictional  Relations 
suggests  in  its  first  report  that  the  church 
transfer  five  episcopal  areas  out  of  the  Central 
(Negro)  Jurisdiction  as  a  step  toward  eventual 
elimination  of  the  controversial  racial 
jurisdiction.  Created  by  the  1960  General 
Conference  to  further  the  program  to  abolish  the 
Central  Jurisdiction,  the  Commission  recommends: 
(1)  realignments  into  "new  and  enhanced 
jurisdictional  structures,"  (2)  elimination  of 
the  Central  Jurisdiction,  (3)  merger  of  annual 
conferences  within  reconstituted  jurisdictions, 
and  (4)  merger  of  individual  congregations. 
The  jurisdictional  realignment  would  put  the 
Central  Jurisdiction's  Baltimore,  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  Areas  in  the  Northeastern,  North 
Central,  and  South  Central  Jurisdictions, 
respectively,  and  the  Nashville-Birmingham  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Areas  in  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction.  The  report  also  urged  full 
compliance  by  all  Methodist  boards,  commissions, 
colleges,  homes,  hospitals,  bookstores,  and 
institutions  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
1960  General  Conference  Statement  on  Race 
(Discipline,  Par.  2026),  which  opposes 
discrimination  and  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  report  has 
been  referred  to  the  Council  of  Bishops  and  the 
annual  conferences  for  their  study  and  reaction. 

CHANGE  NAME.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  National 
Methodist  Theological  Seminary  of  Kansas  City, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  its  executive 
committee,  has  changed  the  school's  name  to 
Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology-Methodist.  The 
seminary,  which  has  outgrown  its  present 
quarters,  will  move  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  City  in  June,  1962. 

ITALIAN  METHODISTS  WANT  INDEPENDENCE.  The  7,000- 
member  Italian  Methodist  Church  marked  its 
100th  anniversary  in  Rome  recently  by  voting  to 
ask  for  complete  independence  from  its  parent 
body,  the  British  Methodist  General  Conference. 

CHURCH  FIRE  LOSSES  UP.  Nine  major  U.S.  and 

Canadian  church  fires  in  1960  resulted  in  losses 
totaling  $3,673,500.  Damages  from  10  fires  in 
1959  totaled  nearly  $3  million. 

(More  church  nan  on  page  66) 
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The  rich,  inspiring  voice 
of  Schulmerich®  Memor- 
ial Bells  sounding  out  in 
memory  of  a  loved  one. 
Remembering,  ("ailing  all 
lo  pray.  You  could  nol 
ask  for  a  more  fitting, 
more  beautiful  spiritual 
tribute. 

In  your  own  lifetime 
Si  •Imlmerich  Memorial 
Hells  are  a  most  gratify- 
ing gift  to  your  church 
in  your  name. 

Appropriate  plaque  if 
you  ui-li.  No  bell  tower 
needed.  Write  for  detail-. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

:tlTl  CARILLON  HILL  .   SEL1  I  RS\  nil.  PA. 

// adenuv /.  uf  Itt-tl  Instrununis  i>t>>- 
'Imiil  l>\  Schulmerich  Carillons,  l>>< 
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"Because  the  littlest  things  upset  my  nerves, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"Spilled  milk  is  annoying.  But  when  it  made  me  yell  at 
the  kids,  I  decided  I  was  too  nervous. 

"I  told  my  doctor  I  also  wasn't  sleeping  well.  Nothing 
wrong,  the  doctor  said  after  the  examination.  But  per- 
haps I'd  been  drinking  lots  of  coffee?  Many  people  can't 
take  the  caffein  in  coffee.  Try  Postum,  he  said.  It's  100% 
caffein-free— can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake. 

"You  know,  it's  true!  Since  I  started  drinking  Postum 
I  do  feel  calmer,  and  sleep  so  much  better!  Can't  say  I 
enjoy  having  milk  spilled  even  now— but  trifles  don't 
really  upset  me  any  more!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee- free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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►J*  Personal  Testimony 


Vengeance 


Is  for 


the  Weak 


By  ESTHER  S.  BELARMINO 


I 


T  WAS  1944.  Numb  with  pain,  I  knelt  on 
the  rough  stone  floor  of  Fort  Santiago,  the  dread 
wartime  prison  in  Manila.  A  Japanese  officer 
stood  over  me,  poised  to  strike  again  with  the 
dull  edge  of  his  broadsword.  Only  half  alive,  I 
almost  hoped  he  would  turn  the  blade  so  its 
sharp  edge  would  end  my  suffering. 

Suddenly,  through  my  tears,  I  saw  two  words 
scratched  on  the  cell  floor  a  few  feet  ahead  of 
me.  So  irregular  as  to  be  nearly  illegible, 
scratched  perhaps  with  fingernails  or  a  chip  of 
stone,  they  said:  Hope  .  .  .  Faith. 

Another  prisoner,  whose  only  crime  was  to 
love  his  country,  had  left  this  message  for  me 
and  the  others  who  were  to  pass  through  that 
chamber  of  tortures.  Hazily,  my  mind  returned 
to  my  church-school  days  and  Bible  lessons;  and 
a  voice  from  a  roughhewn  cross  echoed  across 
the  centuries:  "Father,  forgive  them.  .  .  ."  Like 
a  warm,  soothing  wave,  an  awareness  of  God's 
love  swept  over  me.  The  sword  over  my  head  no 
longer  mattered.  "Thy  will  be  done,"  1  prayed. 

By  God's  mercy  I  survived  the  terrors  of  Fort 
Santiago.  Memories  of  pain  and  brutality  have 
faded.  But  I  still  remember  vividly  those  two 
dim  words  on  the  prison  floor — and  the  voice 
of  Christ  in  my  heart. 

Though  the  Japanese  conquered  the  Philip- 
pines in  1942,  our  guerrilla  underground  made 
wearing  of  the  victor's  crown  costly  and  uneasy. 
Our  young  people's  group  at  Central  Methodist 
Church  in  Manila  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  underground  movement.  This  may  seem 
a  strange  role  for  a  church  group,  but  to  a  people 
whose  homeland  had  been  seized,  their  cherished 


Now  employed  by  a  Manila 
travel  agency,  the  author  is  active 
in  church  and  civic  groups. 

ideals  of  freedom  desecrated,  the  church  seemed 
a  natural  rallying  point  for  resistance. 

We  were  an  outlet  for  underground  publica- 
tions, many  of  which  we  mimeographed  on  the 
machine  in  our  rectory.  Primarily,  we  distributed 
news  of  the  war  gathered  from  a  forbidden  radio 
hidden  behind  the  church  organ.  Certain  hymns 
played  on  the  organ  served  as  warning  signals 
when  danger  of  discovery  threatened.  At  mock 
rummage  sales  we  collected  clothing  tor  guer- 
rillas who  harassed   the  Japanese. 

For  about  a  year  all  went  well.  Then,  one 
February  night  in  l'»44,  my  pari  in  the  war 
ended.  The  terrifying  Kempetcu  the  secret 
police  took  me  from  my  home  to  infamous  Fori 
Santiago.  There  my  refusal  to  admit  under- 
ground activities  and  to  name  others  in  my  group 
resulted  in  the  nightmare  ol   torture. 

Each  year  of  my  lite  since  that  fateful  experi 
ence  could  have  been  embittered  by  hate.  But 
vengeance  is  for  the  weak.  The  Christian's 
strength  is  in  charity,  love,  and  forgiveness. 
Despite  their  heinous  crimes  against  me  and  my 
people,  I  could  not  continue  hating  the  Japanese. 

Looking  back  on  those  endless  hours  ol  agony 
17  years  ago,  1  know  it  was  not  just  courage 
which  helped  me  to  survive.  More  important  was 
the  surencss  of  Cod's  love  and  mercy,  drawn 
from  prayers  whispered  in  the  heart  when  pain- 
locked  lips  could  no  longer  form  the  words. 
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1  have  read  willi  great  interest  this  artiele  by  Hartzell 
Spence  which  is  based  upon  the  MESTA  project  of  the 
Hoard  of  Social  and  Economic  Relations  (now  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Hoard  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns) in  co-operation  with  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology. 

The  hoard  realized  soon  after  its  organization  in 
I9.">2  that  there  was  no  systematic,  objective  survey  and 
evaluation  of  the  involvement  of  The  Methodist  Church 
in  the  United  States  in  social  issues  and  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  social  justice  by  our  society.  The  questions  listed 
at  right  are  among  those  for  which  answers  were  and 
are  earnestly  sought. 

This  provocative  article  should  stimulate  thinking 
among  Methodists  on  these  questions  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  entire  project  of  the  hoard.  Mr.  Spence 
has  pointed  some  directions  which  may  be  taken  to 
make  these  questions  and  their  possible  solutions  real 
to  Methodists. 

—A.  DUDLEY  WARD,  Associate  General  Secretary 
Methodist    Board    of    Christian    Social    Concerns 


Has  The  Methodist  Church  actually 
been  a  determining  factor  in  the 
achievement  of  social  justice  in  the 
United  State// 

Has  The  Methodist  Church  largely 
reflected  advances  made  by  secular  and 
political  institutions  or  has  it  actually 
been  a  pioneer  for  social  justice  which 
is  the  assumption  that  most  Methodists 
make? 

What  has  been  the  relationship  of 
Methodist  social  action  to  Methodist 
theological  beliefs? 

Is  there  a  well-defined  Methodist 
theology  for  social  action? 

What  has  been  the  relationship  of 
Methodist  social  action  to  that  of  other 
churches? 

What  have  been  the  special  social- 
action  emphases  characteristic  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  United  States? 

What  should  Methodist  social  action 
be  and  do  in  the  future? 


What  Do  Methodists  Really  Believe? 


By  HARTZELL  SPENCE 

Methodist  layman;   author,  One  Foot  in  Heaven 


Or 


'NLY  ABOUT  half  of  all  American  Methodists  be- 
lieve in  equal  opportunity  for  all  races,  and  only  7  out  of 
10  favor  the  abolition  of  segregation.  Nearly  one  third 
see  no  harm  in  moderate  social  drinking  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  One  out  ol  five  expects  little  or  no  pastoral  or 
church  guidance  on  social  concerns.  Four  out  of  10  attend 
church  less  than  half  the  Sundays  in  the  year. 

These  findings,  among  many  others,  are  suggested  by 
a  study  of  American  Methodist  beliefs  and  behavior  com- 
pleted recently  by  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  at  the  request  of  The  Methodist  Church's 
former  Board  of  Social  and  Economic  Relations.  The 
statistical  materials  cited  are  reports  from  5,020  members 
in  267  typical  charges,  representing  a  membership  of 
about  150,000  out  of  some  10  million  U.S.  Methodists. 
1  he  purpose  of  the  study,  which  is  a  massive  and 
excellent  work  of  scholarship  in  four  volumes,  was  to 
discover  what  American  Methodists  do  believe  and 
whether  they  translate  these  beliefs  into  Christian  action. 
With  these  tacts  in  hand,  the  church  can  project,  on  the 
basis  ol  realities,  a  strategy  for  a  more  vigorous  Methodist 
witness.  Onl\  the  third  volume.  Methodism  and  Society 
in  Theological  Perspective  |  Abingdon.  $5  |,  by  Dr.  S.  Paul 
Schilling,  professor  ol  systematic  theology  at  the  semi- 
nary,   is    considered    in    this    article.    The    entire    work 


now  is  in  the  process  of  publication  by  Abingdon  Press.* 
This  project  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  church. 
Despite  Methodism's  comfortable  position  as  the  largest 
American  Protestant  denomination  under  one  roof,  its 
evangelism  is  not  advancing  the  church  at  a  self-preserva- 
tion pace.  It  grows  only  half  as  rapidly,  percentagewise, 
as  the  total  U.S.  population.  This  should  inspire  self- 
evaluation  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  century  ago 
nearly  one  in  every  four  American  churchgoers  was 
Methodist.  The  church  has  been  declining,  proportionate- 
ly, ever  since. 

The  real  shock  of  this  study  is  abundant  evidence  that 
a  good  many  Methodists  have  relegated  God  to  the  pe- 
rimeter of  their  lives  instead  of  giving  him  the  center. 
Those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  reveal  an  all- 
too-evident  absence  of  clear  Christian  convictions,  and 
an  even  greater  lack  of  connection  between  many  beliefs 
and  individual  actions.  The  study,  Dr.  Schilling  states, 
"discloses  a  lack  among  Methodists  of  any  coherent  pat- 
tern of  belief  and  action.  ...  It  focuses  attention  on  the 
ambiguities,  inconsistencies,  and  hiatuses  which  exist  in 
the  thinking  and  acting  of  Methodist  people  on  religious 
and  social  questions." 

*  Volum*   I  is  now  also  available.  It  is  >></  Richard  M.  Cameron  and  it 
.'■<  ■/  by   Barnabas  on   page  5-i,  this  i/sue. — Eds. 
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These  disclosures  cause  Dr.  Schilling  to  point  out  that 
happiness,  togetherness,  peace  of  mind  and  conventional 
morality  are  not  enough,  although  these  seem  to  be  the 
"theology"  of  many  Methodists.  "Freedom  in  belief,"  he 
comments,  "does  not  mean  either  freedom  from  belief 
or  indifference  to  belief." 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  Methodists  practice  what  is  preached  to  them 
from  the  pulpit,  or  whether  too  many  of  them  leave  to 
church  leaders  the  burden  for  carrying  out  the  church's 
classic  destiny.  A  corollary  of  my  own  after  reading  the 
studv  is  whether  it  has  become  too  easy  for  people  to 
join  The  Methodist  Church.  Are  we  so  hypnotized  by 
statistical  bigness  that  we  emphasize  quantity  when  we 
should  insist  on  better  quality? 

A  difficulty  in  translating  Methodist  belief  into  dy- 
namics always  has  been  encountered,  due  to  the  looseness 
of  Methodist  theology.  It  is  hard  for  many  persons  to 
sustain  a  theology  which  is  not  in  sharp  focus.  There- 
fore, the  scholars  who  have  participated  in  the  current 
study  have  directed  the  main  stream  of  their  attention 
on  an  inquiry  into  just  what  Methodists  believe  today. 

The  upheavals  of  the  20th  century  have  created  new 
responsibilities  for  Christians;  these  in  turn  have  in- 
fluenced their  attitudes  and  their  conduct.  The  situation 
is  fluid  and  fast-moving.  A  faith  like  Methodism,  which 


is  not  hidebound  by  tradition,  lias  been  fluid  in  iis  adjust 
ments.  The  Methodist  Church  of  the  past  lias  had  a  lull 
share  in  the  motivations  of  present  world  ferment.  Its 
missionaries  have  taken  the  social  Gospel  throughout  the 
world.  Several  generations  of  Methodist  idealism  haw- 
helped  materially  to  waken  latent  nations  to  the  self- 
determination  which  now  thrusts  them  upward  into  the 
sun  of  freedom.  Methodist  interest  in  emancipation  of 
women,  the  labor  movement,  and  public  welfare  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  global  fight  for  human 
rights.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  Social  Creed  of  1908 
was  a  Methodist  instrument. 

But  what  do — or  should — Methodists  believe?  In  some 
respects,  Methodist  theology  is  akin  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution. It  may  be  unwritten,  and  subject  to  continuous 
reinterpretation,  but  much  is  implicit  in  it.  Before  the 
editors  of  Methodism  and  Society,  as  the  four-volume 
study  is  titled,  could  determine  where  we  go  from  here, 
they  had  to  review  where  Methodism  has  been.  This  they 
have  done  with  great  clarity.  The  course  from  the  founda- 
tions of  John  Wesley  to  the  beliefs  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury has  been  charted.  En  route,  the  high  lights  arc  not 
only  the  "methods"  which  make  the  denomination 
"Methodist,"  but,  of  equal  signifiance,  the  constants  of 
theology  which  have  motivated  the  church  and  continue 
to  be  dominant.  Perhaps  the  present  study  proves  most 


Do  Methodists  practice 
what  is  preached  to  them? 

Do  they  leave  to  leaders 
the  burden  of  the  church's 

destiny?  Author  Spence 

suggests  increasing 

security  may  have  brought 

too   much  complacency. 
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DEFACING  THE   BEAUTIES   OF  NATURE. 


How    times    change!    This    old    illustration's    title    shoivs 
how  many  19th-century  Methodists  felt  about  make-up. 


clearly  that  the  time  has  come  to  acquaint  Methodists 
with  the  theology  that  moves  them. 

And  what,  pray,  is  this? 

It  is  a  personal  experience  of  God's  power  to  transform 
the  individual  to  a  life  of  loving  service  to  him  and  to 
all  mankind.  This  involves  much  more  than  social  con- 
cern. 

"The  emphasis  on  life,"  says  Dr.  Schilling,  "is  itself  a 
theology,  implying  a  doctrine  about  the  ultimate  nature 
of  things."  Implicit  in  it  is  faith  in  the  "good  news"  of 
Christ's  death  to  save  all  men,  and  his  Resurrection  that 
all  might  share  the  life  to  come.  It  accepts  the  inspiration 
ol  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Guide  to  life.  The 
love  ol  ( rod  translates  into  love  of  one's  neighbor.  Patent 
is  the  forgiving  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  man's  response 
is  personal  commitment  to  His  will,  and  a  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  the  "radiant  certainty  of  an  indwelling  Christ, 
whose  mercy  has  cleansed  us."  This  presupposes  a  striv- 
ing lor  holiness  and  perfection,  and  the  faithful  practice 
ol  Christian  fellowship.  And  it  requires  repentance,  in- 
cluding contrition  lor  the  sins  of  society,  such  as  the  re- 
sponsibility ol  nations  lor  atomic  warfare. 

Here  is  a  theology  il  ever  there  was  one.  It  underscores 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy's  observation  that  "Christians 
who  claim  that  right  thinking  about  God  is  not  important 
are  too  simple-minded  to  be  allowed  loose."  So  the  re- 
maining question  is,  do  Methodists  practice  what  their 
faith  preaches : 

In   many   ways,   the   stud)    proves,   they   do.    Hut   the 


questionnaire  reveals  that  three  out  ol  live  lay  people  in 
The  Methodist  Church  now  believe  their  chief  purpose 
is  to  help  the  minister  perform  the  activities  of  particular 
concern  to  him.  In  the  old  days,  every  Methodist  worth 
his  salt  was  a  lay  preacher,  and  the  pastor  was  his  valued 
assistant.  The  vicarious  nature  of  the  lay  role  is  disturb- 
ing. It  implies  lack  of  conviction,  lack  of  direction,  and 
a  good  measure  of  personal  indifference.  And,  the  survey 
indicates,  many  persons  think  of  the  church  as  a  building 
and  the  congregation  as  a  group  of  like-minded  persons 
who  assemble  in  the  building  to  carry  on  certain  activities 
of  interest  to  them.  The  church  is  this,  certainly,  but 
only  in  the  most  limited  sense.  "The  church,"  says  Dr. 
Schilling,  "is  wherever  the  people  of  God  live,  work, 
think,  play,  pray,  serve,  and  struggle  for  divine  ends." 

What  Methodism  has  preserved  from  its  past  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  First,  Methodists  rely  on  their  ex- 
periences, broadly  interpreted,  rather  than  on  dogmatic 
principles.  This  continues  the  historic  fluidity.  Second, 
the  church  upholds  its  traditional  attitude  toward  the 
Bible  as  a  progressive  revelation,  not  as  a  narrow  funda- 
mentalism. Third,  the  church  respects  science  and  co- 
operates with  it.  Fourth,  it  emphasizes  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  translating  them  into  the  current  needs  of  human- 
ity. Fifth,  it  upholds  the  sacred  nature  of  all  human 
beings  as  children  of  God.  And,  finally,  its  urgency  seems 
to  be  a  confrontation  of  Christianity  with  modern  life, 
accompanied  by  a  lessened  emphasis  on  preparation  for 
immortality. 

Methodism  is  no  longer  so  idealistic  as  it  was.  There 
is  much  less  talk  about  achieving  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  after  the  disillusionment^  of  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  the  rise  of  the  Soviets.  But  most  Methodists 
feel  that  they  must  work  toward  this  goal,  anyway,  even 
in  our  chaotic  world,  and  leave  the  ultimate  results  in 
God's  hands.  The  disillusionment  has  given  Methodists 
a  deeper  sense  of  man's  need  for  Divine  grace.  This  is  a 
distinct  advance  over  a  widespread  attitude  of  the  past 
generation  that  man  could  do  pretty  well  on  his  own 
initiative.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  realization  that 
man  is  unable  to  achieve  worthy  ends  except  at  God's 
direction. 

The  essence  of  the  changing  interpretation  seems  to 
boil  down  to  a  "practical  service  to  God  and  man  in 
personal  and  social  relations,  under  the  power  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  results,  as  the  Bishops 
pointed  out  in  1958,  in  a  "recognition  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  mind  of  Christ  as  the  supreme  law  of  society  and 
the  sure  remedy  for  all  social  ills."  With  this,  there  is  a 
growing  oneness  with  the  ecumenical  movement,  a 
realization  that  the  church  does  not  exist  for  itself,  but 
that  all  Christians  have  a  united  mission  to  carry  forward 
Christ's  work  on  earth. 

These  broad  concepts  seem  to  have  been  achieved  amid 
a  relaxation  of  the  code  of  behavior  which  once  charac- 
terized the  church.  Much  less  attention  is  paid  to  rigid 
attitudes  on  drinking,  divorce,  diligent  church  attend- 
ance, or  personal  conduct.  In  the  areas  of  intimate  ethics 
and  morals,  the  church  is  no  longer  the  setter  of 
standards,  at  least  for  a  good  many  Methodists. 

A  distinct  geographical  movement  emerges  from  the 
studies.  The  Methodists  rapidly  are  evacuating  the  farm 
and  small  town  for  urban  centers.  Whereas  3  out  of  4 
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Methodist  churches  are  located  in  towns  ol  2,500  popula- 
tion or  less,  4  out  of  10  Methodists  now  live  in  the  city 
or  in  suburbia.  Only  one  Methodist  in  five  still  belongs  to 
a  church  of  fewer  than  250  members.  The  astounding 
statistic  here  is  that  76  per  cent  more  Methodists  now 
attend  churches  of  1,000  or  more  members  than  were 
reared  in  big  congregations.  This  is  a  tremendous  flight. 
It  points  clearly  to  the  necessity  for  Methodism  to  thrust 
its  way  forcibly,  during  the  coming  generation,  into  the 
problem  of  Christian  living  in  a  metropolitan  rather  than 
a  rural  culture. 

Out  of  the  study  also  emerges  the  best  composite  picture 
of  the  Methodist  family  that  I  have  found  anywhere,  even 
though  the  implications  of  this  portrait  are  disturbing. 
The  Methodists  are  maturing,  the  median  age  being  34.5, 
or  4  years  older  than  the  statistical  national  norm.  (This 
is  not  encouraging;  to  grow,  a  church  must  have  young 
blood.)  Eleven  out  of  every  20  Methodists  are  females. 
Eight  out  of  10  members  are  married  before  their  25th 
birthdays.  Only  1  Methodist  in  100  is  divorced,  and  chil- 
dren average  3.6  per  family.  And  Methodists  have  40  per 
cent  better-than-average  chance  to  outlive  others. 

There  are  three  times  as  many  college  graduates  in 
Methodism  as  the  averages  would  expect  to  find,  and 
more  Methodist  young  people  are  in  state  colleges  and 
universities  than  from  any  other  faith.  Methodist  families 
earn  about  $600  a  year  more  than  the  national  average, 
the  median  income  being  $5,329.  The  wage  earners  are 
overwhelmingly  professional  and  managerial,  very  few 
being  under  the  white-collar  level.  Methodists  take  their 
citizenship  seriously,  83.5  per  cent  of  them  recording  their 
franchise  in  national  elections.  They  seem  to  be  conserva- 
tive, too,  since  49.4  per  cent  are  Republicans,  in  contrast  to 
33.1  per  cent  who  are  Democrats  and  11.4  per  cent  who 
are  independents. 

Two  out  of  three  constituents  were  Methodist-born. 
Most  of  the  outside  accessions  have  been  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Lu- 
therans, and  Episcopalians,  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent 
being  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism.  Three  out  of 
four  Methodists  have  been  in  the  church  for  13  years  or 
longer. 

What  this  sociological  study  aggregates  is  a  proof  that 
The  Methodist  Church  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  find 
a  wife  or  husband;  the  marriage  will  be  happy  and  fruit- 
ful, with  far  better-than-average  chances  of  living  to  a 
ripe  old  age  under  the  endowment  of  a  college  education, 
occupational  status,  and  economic  security.  In  all  these 
particulars,  the  study  shows,  Methodists  are  exceptional. 

But  what  does  the  study  reveal  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  this  secure,  happy  family  to  Methodist  belie!  and 
action?  Does  the  upper-class  security  of  most  Methodists 
imply  that  Methodism  is  not  concerned  about  the  less 
fortunate,  who  obviously  are  not  in  the  church?  Is  the 
obvious  lack  of  Christian  conviction,  which  is  apparent 
in  the  study,  indicative  that  conventional  morality  and 
superficial  religion  breed  too  well  in  the  comfortable 
social  group  that  The  Methodist  Church  has  become2 
Has  the  church  become  for  many  members  a  social  rather 
than  a  Christian  fellowship? 

Has  this  condition  developed  because  of  what  Meth- 
odism is,  or  because  its  theology  is  not  strong  enough 
to  offer  something  better?  It's  high  time  we  found  out. 


Meet  Mr.  Methodist 


HE'S  DOING  well  financially,  has  man)  crea 
tare  comforts,  and  is  enjoying  the  prospect  of  a 
longer,  happier,  more  healthful  life.  Here  are  some 
of  the  high  lights  of  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology's  surrey  of  more  than  5,1100  Method- 
ists, as  reported  by  Mr.  Spence: 


He  litis  born  into  the  church:  Two 
out  of  three  were  raised  in  Meth- 
odist families;  three  out  of  four 
have  been  members  of  The  Method- 
ist Church  for  13  years  or  longer. 


His  church  is  larger:  Three  out  of 
four  Methodist  churches  are  in 
towns  of  2,500  or  less,  yet  almost 
half  of  all  Methodists  now  live  in 
cities  or  suburbs.  Far  more  than 
half  of  those  in  1,000-member-plus 
churches  grew  up  in  smaller  con- 
gregations. Only  one  in  five  now 
is  in  a  church  of  less  than  2  50. 
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He  has  more  education:  A 
greater  number  of  Methodists 
are  enrolled  in  state  colleges 
than  members  of  any  other 
denomination;  and  the  per- 
centage of  college  graduates 
in  Methodism  is  triple  that  in 
the  total  U.S.  population. 


He  married  well:  Four  out  of  five 
married  before  age  2  5,  but  only 
one  in  a  hundred  (far  below  the 
national  average)  is  divorced.  The 
average  family  has   3.6   children. 


He's  upper  middle  class:  Methodist 
families  earn  some  $600  a  year 
more  than  the  national  median  of 
$4,687.  As  a  wage  earner,  Mr. 
Methodist's  work  is  overwhelming- 
ly professional  or  managerial. 


He's  groiving  older:  Young  people 
are  not  moving  in  to  take  his  place 
in  the  pew  as  they  once  did.  His 
chances  of  passing  the  Bible's  three 
score  and  ten  exceed  the  average. 
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The  Elevator  Boy  in  the 

It  couldn't  happen— but  it  did.  Was  it  merely  coincidence, 
or  did  the  hand  of  God  reach  down  to  guide  the  destinies 

of  more  than  one  person  in  the  courthouse  that  remarkable  day? 


By  MARGARET  LEE  RU.XBECK 


This  story  has  been  told  many 
times  around  the  courthouse  where 
it  happened,  in  one  of  our  Far 
Western  states.  During  the  31  years 
since  it  too\  place,  many  persons  have 
heard  it:  according  to  their  own  na- 
tures, some  have  said  it  was  all  coinci- 
dence, others  have  believed  what  the 
child  believed. 

IN  THE  LITTLE  room  where  the 
hearing  was  being  held  it  was  very 
quiet,  except  for  the  whispering  of 
the  social  worker  bending  over  the 
motherly  shoulder  of  the  judge  to 
explain  the  case. 

The  child  concerned  was  sitting 
tensely  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  her 
thin  hands  gripped  in  her  lap.  Being 
only  eight  years  old,  she  couldn't  pos- 
sibly understand  the  legal  reasoning, 
but  she  knew  very  well  that  her 
future  was  being  decided. 

The  judge  said,  "It  seems  a  simple 
matter  of  declaring  the  child 
abandoned  and  finding  a  suitable 
foster  home." 

The  social  worker  said,  "Yes, 
except — " 

"It  happened  a  year  ago?  Every- 
thing's been  done  to  locate  the  par- 
ents?" 

The  social  worker  nodded,  but  her 
face  was  still  troubled. 

"Then  there  seems  nothing  to  do 
but  place  the  child  with  an  agency 
and  hope  someone  will  want  to  adopt 
her,"  the  judge  said,  looking  sympa- 
thetically at  the  small  girl  in  the  big 


"Then  the  child  spo\e  for  the 

first  time.  7  don't  want  to  be  adopted,' 
c  said.  ...  7  icant  the  Great  Spirit 
to  find  my  real  mother.' " 
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Wrong  Building 


chair  before  her  desk.  She  wasn't  the 
traditional  blue-eyed,  golden-curled 
cherub  childless  couples  hope  to  find 
when  they  search  for  a  family.  She 
was  shy  and  dark,  with  large  brown 
eyes  that  were  even  sadder  than  the 
eyes  you  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
face  of  a  homeless  waif. 

The  two  women  bent  over  the 
papers  again,  and  the  social  worker 
explained  to  the  judge  the  rather 
tragic  way  in  which  the  little  Indian 
girl  had  been  "abandoned"  by  her 
parents.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "her 
father  and  mother  really  loved  Nada 
too  much  to  keep  her." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  the  judge  said, 
looking  at  her  dubiously. 

"Yes,  that  was  really  the  reason," 
the  social  worker  insisted.  Then  she 
told  how,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  a  wagon  had  come  into  the 
yard  of  the  city's  general  hospital  just 
at  dusk. 

It  was  driven  by  a  Chippewa  In- 
dian man  and  woman  who  were 
bringing  their  very  ill  child  to  the 
white  man's  hospital,  after  they  had 
done  everything  they  could  for  her. 

The  father,  Jason  Stormdollar, 
carried  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
the  mother  said  to  the  startled  recep- 
tionist at  the  front  desk,  "You  take. 
You  make  well." 

The  little  girl  had  a  high  fever; 
she  was  painfully  thin;  her  clothes 
were  ragged.  She  was  put  into  a  bed, 
and  the  mother  and  father  sat  wretch- 
edly through  the  night,  waiting  for 
some  word  about  the  child. 

In  the  morning,  a  nurse  tried  to 
send  them  away.  "You  come  back  this 
afternoon,"  she  said  kindly. 

But  they  wouldn't  leave.  They  sat 
all  that  day  in  the  waiting  room, 
without  a  mouthful  of  food.  At  last 
someone  gave  them  permission  to 
stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  ward  and 
look  down  the  row  of  beds  to  their 
child.  Then   they   left. 

For  the  next  week  their  wagon 
stood  in  the  parking  area  day  and 
night,  with  the  worried  mother  and 
father  sitting  upright,  waiting.  Day 
after  day  they  kept  their  vigil,  stony 


faced  and  patient,  and  neither  the 
hospital  authorities  nor  the  police 
could  drive  them  away.  They  would 
move  their  wagon  around  and 
around  the  block,  but  they  never  got 
out  of  sight  of  the  hospital. 

At  first  no  one  expected  the  little 
girl  to  recover.  But  she  did,  and 
within  a  short  while  she  was  propped 
up  in  her  bed  with  her  hair  neatly 
braided  and  tied  with  two  ribbons. 
When  the  Indian  mother  saw  her 
child,  conscious  and  clean  in  her 
white  hospital  nightgown,  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  with  tears  running 
down  her  dark  face,  and  then  turned 
and  bolted  out.  The  father,  too,  had 
tears  on  his  face  as  he  went  in  and 
sat  beside  the  bed  and  held  his  little 
girl's  hand. 

When  the  child  was  really  out  of 
danger  the  parents  went  to  the  super- 
intendent's office  to  thank  her  formal- 
ly for  saving  little  Nada's  life.  The 
mother  said,  "You  keep  girl.  You 
make  her  well.  She  yours  now." 

The  superintendent  was  an  under- 
standing woman,  and  she  realized 
how  much  this  decision  was  costing 
the  anxious  parents.  "Oh,  no,"  she 
said  to  them.  "She's  your  child.  We'll 
just  keep  her  until  she  is  thoroughly 
well  again." 

But  the  mother  insisted.  "We  <'<>t 
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no  good  place.  Man  got  no  job.  Nada 
gel  cold  again.  No  nice  food.  You 
keep. 

'1  he  superintendent  was  deeply 
touched,  but  she  spoke  cheerfully,  as 
her  profession  had  taught  her  to  do. 
"Well,  we'll  get  her  strong  first." 

Every  visiting  <\.\\  the  parents  came 
and  sat  beside  the  hospital  bed.  Tluv 
brought  candy  bars  and  pinon  nuts 
for  the  other  little  patients  in  the 
ward.  They  even  brought  a  large  fish 
tor  the  superintendent,  an  awkward 
gilt  lor  a  woman  in  antiseptic  white. 

Every  week  for  three  months  they 
came,  and  at  last  the  superintendent 
told  them  that  the  next  Thursday 
they  might  take  Nada  home.  They 
listened  to  her  news  with  stony  faces. 

The  mother  said,  "We  leave  girl 
here." 

"No.  She's  well  enough  now,"  the 
superintendent  said.  "Next  Thursday 
I'll  have  you  talk  to  our  social  worker. 
She'll  tell  you  the  kind  of  food  Nada 
must  eat."  She  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  herself  would  apply  to  the 
city's  public-welfare  department  for 
some  food  vouchers  for  them,  and 
would  ask  the  social  worker  to  try  to 
find  work  the  man  could  do. 

The  father  started  to  say  some- 
thing, but  the  Indian  woman  put  her 
hand  quickly  on  his  arm  and  stopped 
him.  Then  she  nodded,  and  the  two 
went  back  to  the  ward.  They  stood 
in  the  doorway  a  long  time,  gazing 
at  their  child.  At  last  they  went  swift- 
ly down  the  hall  and  out  the  front 
door,  got  into  their  wagon  and  drove 
away.  They  did  not  come  back. 

The  authorities  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  Stormdollars,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  them. 

Finally,  when  the  hospital  couldn't 
give  the  child  bed  room  any  longer, 
the  authorities  were  forced  to  put  her 
in  a  state  institution  lor  abandoned 
and  orphaned  children.  Nada,  a  silent 
and  obedient  little  girl,  quickly 
learned  to  make  herself  useful  with 
the  younger  children.  She  never 
spoke  of  her  parents  or  her  previous 
life,  and  one  might  have  thought  she 
had  forgotten.  .  .  . 

The  judge  suddenly  looked  up  and 
caught  the  child's  eye.  "Nada.  do  you 
know  we  are  going  to  look  lor  a 
new   home   lor  you?"  she  asked. 

The  little  girl  nodded. 

"You'll  like  having  a  real  famil) 
to  live  with,  won't  you.-" 

Then  the  child  spoke  lor  tin    firsi 
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'Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 


In  reporting  the  proceedings  of  a 
Sunday  worship  service,  a  newspaper 
recounted,  "Two  ladies  sang  a  duet, 
The  Lord  Knows  Why.'  " 

— Carmen   Hadley,   Harrod,   Ohio 


Someone  asked  the  preacher, 
"Reverend,  how  many  people  in 
your  congregation?"  "Fifty,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  every  one  of  them  is 
active."  "That  certainly  speaks  well 
for  you,"  said   the  friend. 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
explained  the  minister.  "They're 
active,  all  right,  but  25  are  working 
for  me  and  25  against." 

— Mrs.   E.   A.   Stowell,   Boscobcl,    Wis. 


A  minister,  hurrying  to  a  meet- 
ing, had  a  flat  tire  in  downtown 
traffic.  Noticing  a  line  of  job  seekers 
waiting  nearby,  he  picked  a  likely 
candidate   and   said: 

'Til  pay  a  dollar  if  you'll  change 
my  tire.  I'm  due  at  a  meeting  and 
don't  want  to  get  dirty." 

"O.  K.,"  the  man  agreed,  "but 
stand  here  and  keep  my  place." 

No  sooner  had  he  stepped  into 
line  than  one  of  his  parishioners 
walked  by  and  spotted  him. 

"Good  heavens,"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
knew  we  had  to  cut  the  budget,  but 
this  is  going  too  far!" 

Mrs,  Ctnthu  Anderson,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Daddy."  asked  little  John,  "how 
did  Solomon  know  so  much?" 

"Well.  Son."  replied  the  father, 
"he  had  1,000  women  bringing  him 
information." 

Hi  u  \-   Ai  co,    Ti  x. 


II  hy  not  share  your  favorite  church- 
related  chuckjc  with  Tod  Mil  r?  If  it 
/.>■  printed,  you'll  receive  55.  Sorry — 
no  contributions  can  be  returned,  so 
please  don't  enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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time.  "1  don't  want  to  be  adopted," 
she  said.  "I  want  my  own  mother 
and   lather." 

"We've  tried  to  find  your  mother 
and  father,  Nada,"  the  judge  said, 
"so  now — " 

The  child  stood  up.  She  stood  as 
tall  as  possible.  "I  want  the  Great 
Spirit  to  find  my  real  mother,"  she 
said.  The  judge  was  touched.  "Do 
you  think  the  Great  Spirit  could  find 
your  parents  when  we've  not  been 
able  to?" 

"I  know  He  could,"  Nada  said. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  would 
take?"  the  judge  asked,  leaning  over 
her  desk  and  smiling  at  the  dignified 
little  petitioner.  "Would  three 
months  give  Him  enough  time?" 

"I  think  so,"  the  child  said. 

The  judge  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  she  said,  "Very  well.  We  will 
return  you  to  the  state  school,  Nada, 
for  three  months.  We'll  see  what 
happens." 

The  stenographer  scowled  dis- 
approvingly at  his  notebook.  In  his 
opinion,  apparently,  the  delay  was  a 
lot  of  nonsense  and  proved  what  he 
had  always  believed — that  women 
simply  didn't  belong  in  legal  work. 
Obviously,  this  woman  judge  had 
made  a  sentimental  decision,  not  a 
judicial  one. 

Everyone  around  the  courthouse 
heard  the  story.  Some  laughed;  some 
nodded  thoughtfully;  some  agreed 
with  the  stenographer  that  the  judge 
had  been  just  plain  sentimental. 

The  Great  Spirit  caused  quite  a  lot 
of  conversation  among  the  building 
personnel.  The  stenographer  scoffmg- 
ly  said  to  the  judge,  "If  the  Great 
Spirit  does  find  that  kid's  mother, 
I'm  going  to  ask  Him  to  find  me 
enough  money  to  go  to  law  school, 
the  way  I've  wanted  to." 

The  elevator  boy,  to  whom  the 
stenographer  repeated  this,  said, 
"Yeah.  And  I'm  going  to  ask  Him  to 
get  me  into  a  dental  college." 

Then,  of  course,  the  whole  episode 
was  forgotten,  because  every  dav 
brings  its  own  quota  of  drama  in  a 
court  building.  Finally,  the  three 
months  had  nearly  passed,  and  in  a 
few  more  days  little  Nada  would 
again  appear  before  the  judge.  This 
time  all  hope  of  finding  her  parents 
would  have  to  be  declared  legally 
abandoned,  and  she  would  have  to 
be  offered  for  adoption. 

Then,  one   afternoon,  just  before 


closing  time,  a  small,  lean  Indian 
went  into  the  courthouse,  hoping  to 
file  a  homesteading  claim  for  some 
land  to  be  farmed  and  improved. 

The  elevator  boy  said,  "You  want 
the  Land  Claim  Office.  That's  down 
on  Market  Street.  You're  in  the 
wrong  building,  Buddy." 

The  bewildered  Indian  had  a  sheaf 
of  papers  with  him,  but  he  didn't 
know  how  to  fill  them  out.  He 
showed  them  to  the  elevator  boy 
helplessly.  "Maybe  you  help  me  fill 
out  papers?"  he  suggested. 

"Well,  I  can't  take  time  away  from 
my  job  for  that,"  the  elevator  boy 
said.  Just  then  the  stenographer  came 
along.  The  elevator  boy  said,  "Say, 
be  a  good  guy,  won't  you  ?  Help  this 
man  fill  out  his  papers.  He  wants  to 
take  up  a  claim  for  some  land." 

The  stenographer  took  the  papers. 
The  Indian's  name  was  typed  at  the 
top:  Jason  Stormdollar.  The  stenog- 
rapher said  it  aloud  in  a  questioning 
way,  for  it  seemed  familiar  to  him. 

It  was  familiar.  "Say,  listen  here," 
he  said.  "Did  you  once  have  a  little 
girl?" 

"We  lose  her,"  the  Indian  said. 
"When  I  get  job,  I  go  back  to  city 
and  look  for  her.  I  could  feed  her 
good  now.  But  we  can't  find  her. 
Nobody  remember  where  she  go.  It 
too  big,  the  city." 

So  the  Great  Spirit — using  an  ele- 
vator boy,  a  stenographer  with  a 
mind  made  for  details,  and  an  In- 
dian's mistake  in  wandering  into  the 
"wrong"  building — found  for  a  little 
girl  the  parents  who  loved  her 
enough  to  give  her  up  because  they 
had  "no  nice  place"  to  keep  her. 

They  have  a  nice  place  now,  and 
they  all  live  together.  The  year  with- 
out their  child  has  been  more  than 
made  up  for  those  parents,  because 
Nada  is  now  a  tall,  bright-faced 
schoolteacher,  and  the  house  is  over- 
run with  her  happy  pupils. 

The  judge  has  always  said  that 
she  could  never  explain  how  she  hap- 
pened to  delay  the  adoption  proceed- 
ings. The  stenographer,  who  has 
never  gotten  to  law  school,  savs  the 
whole  thing  was  just  coincidence. 

But  the  elevator  boy  believes  there 
was  something  else.  And  often  he 
tells  the  story  to  his  patients,  when 
they  ask  how  he  happened  to  become 
a  dentist. 

pyrigkt  19.~>0  by  Faircctt  Publications,  Inc. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Woman's  Day 
magazine  and   Harold   M'atson    Company. 
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Those  folks  over  the  hedge  may  not  be  perfect,  but 


How  Do  YOU  Rate 


as  a  Neighbor? 


By  OREN  ARNOLD  ^^  ^\ 


G 


'OOD  neighborliness  makes  good 
sense,  but  it  is  a  two-way  street.  Your 
domestic  tranquility  depends  on  how 
your  family  is  regarded  by  the  people 
down  the  hall,  over  the  driveway, 
across  the  street,  down  the  block. 
You  know  how  you  rate  them,  but 
how  do  they  rate  you?  Here's  a  check 
list  which  may  help  you  see  yourself 
as  your  neighbors  see  you: 

1.  Do  you  refuse  to  speak  unless 
spoken  to?  Do  you  initiate  friendli- 
ness, or  do  you  greet  neighbors  with 
a  cold-eyed,  defensive  stare?  Some, 
particularly  city  dwellers,  regard 
friendliness  with  strangers  as  a  dan- 
gerous risk.  Actually,  most  people 
are  eager  to  be  good  neighbors,  but 
most  are  shy  and  reticent.  Someone 
has  to  make  the  first  move — why 
shouldn't  it  be  you? 

2.  Are  you  noisy?  Do  you  yelp  at 
your  husband,  wife,  or  kids?  Do  you 
figure  it's  your  business  alone  if  you 
like  your  radio  loud?  Do  you  bang 
car  doors  and  garage  doors  at  mid- 
night? Is  your  home  the  scene  of 
Erequent  parties  with  loud  talking, 
singing,  and  laughing  at  late,  late 
hours?  Or,  at  the  opposite  extreme, 
do  you  run  the  power  mower  at 
dawn  ? 

3.  Are  you  a  borrower — especially 
of  valuable  and  personal  items  that 
your  neighbors  hold  with  pride? 
"Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender 
be,"  said  Shakespeare.  His  rule  can 
be  tempered,  but  not  much.  Even  as 
conventional  a  tool  as  a  lawn  mower 
never  should  be  borrowed,  since  it  is 
set  for  a  particular  lawn.  Its  foibles 
are  known  only   to   its   owner,   and 


few  borrowers  know  how  to  take 
proper  care  of  any  borrowed  piece  of 
machinery. 

4.  Do  you  ask  favors?  That  is, 
apart  from  borrowing,  do  you  ask 
your  neighbors  to  baby-sit,  mind  the 
dog,  or  water  the  lawn  in  your  ab- 
sence? These  services  come  only  after 
close  friendships  arc  established.  Even 
then,  be  wary  of  imposing. 

5.  Do  you  show  too  much  inter- 
est in  your  neighbors'  activities?  It's 
possible,  you  know,  to  be  too  friendly. 
For  instance,  do  you  rush  over  to 
volunteer  help  if  Neighbor  Smith 
starts  a  yard  or  house  project?  Don't 
be  intrusive;  just  be  available  if  he 
calls  for  help. 

6.  Do  you  gossip?  Don't  smirk! 
If  you  drop  aloof  innuendoes  about 
vour  neighbors,  you're  as  guilty  as 
the  busybodies  you  despise. 

7.  Do  you  avoid  responsibility  lor 
community  projects  such  as  curb 
landscapings,  vacant-lot  weed  control, 
community-fund  solicitations3  Good 
neighbors  share  these  civic  duties. 

8.  On  a  more  personal  level,  do 
you  evade  sacrifice  ol  time,  conven- 
ience, or  even  money  when  a  neigh 
boring  home  is  hit  by  serious  illness, 
death,  or  other  critical  trouble3  1  \ 
pressing  sympathy  helps,  but  often 
it's  not  enough.  Action  may  be 
needed. 

9.  Do  you  assume  that  the  folks 
next  door  love  your  clog  despite  his 
frequent  barking  and  other  regret- 
table habits? 

10.  Similarly,  are  your  children 
given  too  much  freedom  in  the 
neighborhood,  do  the)    roam  freely, 


visiting  ad  libitum,  ad  nauseam? 

1 1 •  Are  you  touchy  about  your 
property  line,  your  shrubs  and 
flowers,  anything  that's  yours? 

12.  Do  you  carelessly  burn  trash 
in  the  evenings,  when  smoke  hangs 
so  low  as  to  disturb  a  neighbor  trying 
to  entertain  on  his  patio?  The  after- 
work  hour  is  not  best  for  nail  pound- 
ing, either. 

13.  Are  you  a  neighborhood 
status  seeker?  It  may  be  regarded 
as  pure  arrogance  when  you  build 
something  more  imposing  than  your 
neighbors,  when  you  [Hit  up  a  fence 
that  makes  you  "exclusive,"  or  Haunt 
a  high-priced  new  sedan  alongside 
their  older  economy  cars. 

14.  Do  you  belittle  your  church  by 
ignoring  its  services  and  never  join- 
ing its  activities?  This  may  be  the 
best  cue  ol  all.  Neighbors  quickly 
sense  spiritual  depth  in  you  and  re- 
act by  showing  their  best  sides  and 
their  most  sincere   friendliness. 

You  could  add  other  questions  to 
lit  your  particular  family  and  neigh- 
borhood, but  an  honest  answer  to 
die  14  above  can  be  a  valuable  mirroi . 
Add  up  your  yes  answers  only.  II 
thi  ;  total  no  more  than  lour  or  live, 
take  heart;  there's  room  lor  improve- 
ment, but  no  need  to  despair.  If  they 
total  10  to  12,  you  lucd  prompt  ac- 
tion; say,  a  family  conference  to  dis 
cuss  your  attitudes  and  to  make  some 
joint   resolutions. 

And  if  the  yeses  total  12  or  more, 
please,    lor    humanity's    sake,    move 
immediately  to  a  house  centen 
a  10,000-acre  Montana  ranch! 


lulv    1  96 1  \ 
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CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  WOODS.  His  goal:  developing  talent. 


MUSICIAN  WITH  A  VISION.  When 
Joseph  E.  Maddy  founded  the  National  Music 
( lamp  at  Intcrlochen,  Mich.,  in  1928,  most  of 
the  educators  who  watched  agreed  such  a 
crazy  idea  could  only  fail.  The  camp  did 
come  close  to  financial  disaster  several  times 
in  its  early  years,  hut  musically  its  success 
grew  with  each  camp  season.  Over  the  past 
33  years,  more  than  20,000  talented  youths 
from  every  state  have  attended  the  Interlochen 
camp.  When  its  34th  season  ends  this  summer, 
Maddy 's  lifework  of  helping  git  ted  youths 
develop  their  abilities  will  be  carried  a  step 
further  as  the  beautiful  grounds  between 
two  northern  Michigan  lakes  become  the 
campus  of  Interlochen  Arts  Academy.  For  32 
weeks  it  will  enroll  225  boys  and  girls  of 
unusual  talent  for  regular  high-school  courses 
and  advanced  study  in  their  fields  of  special 
aptitude. 

A  Kansan  by  birth,  Maddy  received  his 
musical  training  in  that  state,  then  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  to  begin 
his  professional  music  career.  Now  a  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  is 
a  member  of  Ann  Arbor's  First  Methodist 
Church — and,  of  course,  its  music  committee. 


Unusual 


RESEARCHER.  She  switched  from  anesthetics  to  birth  defects. 


BABIES'  BENEFACTOR.  After  30  years  as 
a  specialist  in  anesthesiology.  Dr.  Virginia 
Apgar  switched  to  new  work  in  1958.  Now, 
as  chief  of  the  division  of  congenital  mal- 
formations at  the  National  Foundation  in 
New  York,  she  seeks  causes  for  the  baffling 
birth  delects  which  affect  1  in  1(>  infants. 

While  professor  of  anesthesiology  at  Co- 
lumbia University's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Dr.  Apgar  developed  the  Apgar 
Score,  a  procedure  widely  used  in  the  ex- 
amination of  newborn  babies.  Its  five  simple 
tests  can  be  performed  quickly  and  easily  in 
the  first  minute  of  an  infant's  life;  results 
^.\n  be  vital  in  determining  it'  a  child  is  normal 
and  healthy.  Dr.  Apgar  also  pioneered  an- 
other bfesaving  delivery-room  technique — 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  "The  Bible 
tells  how  Elisha  used  this  method  to  restore 
a  child  to  life,"  she  points  out. 

Oil  duty  at  her  home  in  suburban  Tcnallv. 
N.J.,  Dr.  Apgar  has  two  hobbies— playing  the 
viola  .\m\  making  violins.  An  active  member 
ot  TenaiK  Methodist  Church,  sh<  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  commission  on  missions. 
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PRESERVER  OF  PETROGLYPHS.  Some- 
times when  Charles  LaMonk  completes  a 
painting,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  knows 
exactly  what  he  has  portrayed.  A  commercial 
artist  by  profession  and  a  student  of  American 
Indians  by  avocation,  the  Palmdale,  Calif., 
Methodist  combines  vocation  with  hobby  by 
copying  the  pictographs  and  petroglyphs  with 
which  prehistoric  Indians  decorated  caves  of 
the  Southwest.  Archaeologists  haven't  yet 
learned  to  decipher  all  these  primitive  writ- 
ings, and  fear  time,  weather,  and  souvenir 
hunters  will  destroy  them  forever.  Thanks  to 
LaMonk,  many  now  are  preserved  for  fu- 
ture study. 

Using  squares  of  fiberboard  instead  of 
canvas,  the  artist  mixes  white  lead,  sand, 
and  dust  to  form  simulated  rock  surfaces, 
sometimes  adding  shades  of  smoke.  Near  a 
cave  he  occasionally  finds  sources  of  the 
same  red  and  yellow  ochres  which  the  pre- 
historic artists  used  for  their  paints. 

At  Palmdale  Methodist  Church,  both  La- 
Monk  and  his  wife  are  valued  members,  she 
in  the  nursery  and  kitchen,  he  in  youth  meet- 
ings where  his  knowledge  of  Indian  lore 
makes  him  a  favored  leader,  indoors  or  out. 


CAVE  CRAWLER.  Museums  prize  his  rare  copies  of  ancient  art. 


Methodists 


TOP  LA  IVYER.  Epworth  League  helped  his  career  along. 
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LAWYERS'  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, John  C.  Satterfield  is  well  known  .is 
a  civic  leader,  onetime  state  legislator,  and 
legal  counsel  for  major  corporations.  At  Meth- 
odist conferences  (General,  1952,  1960;  South- 
eastern jurisdictional,  1()56,  1960),  he  is  re- 
spected as  an  articulate  speaker  and  a  skilled 
parliamentarian.  In  St.  Louis  next  month, 
this  courtly  Mississippi. m  will  take  his  pro 
fession's  highest  office:  presidency  oi  the 
100,000  member  American  liar  Association. 

From  his  boyhood  in  Port  Gibson,  Miss., 
Satterfield  grew  up  planning  to  follow  his 
lather's  career  in  law.  Always  ready  to  make 
speeches,  he  practiced  on  the  Methodist  Ep- 
worth League  ol  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  His  church  interest  never  has  waned. 
For  most  of  JO  years,  the  new  ABA  president 
has  served  on  Methodist  hoards  ol  stewards 
and  has  taught  men's  Bible  classes,  Inst  at 
Callow. i\  Memorial  Church  in  Jackson,  now 
at  First  Church,  Yazoo  City.  At  home,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Satterfield  share  a  No.  1  hobby: 
gardening  and  landscaping  their  yard  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  Yazoo  Delta. 
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The  typical  Pima's  home — a  squalid  adobe  shac\ — has  changed  little  in  a  hundred  years. 


Adrift  in  a  sea  of  progress,  these  Indians  still  have  hope: 


Lo,  the  Poor  Pima! 


By  BERT  FIREMAN 


L 


ONG  BEFORE  the  white  man 
came  to  Arizona,  the  Pima  Indians 
had  settled  an  area  stretching  40 
miles  eastward  along  the  course  of 
the  Gila  River  from  its  junction  with 
the  Salt  River.  Today  they  live  there 
Still,  hut  the  mushrooming  metropo- 
lis ol  Phoenix  has  crept  within  sight 
ol  their  homes  on  the  Gila  River 
Reservation.  This  unusual  juxtaposi- 
tion ol  one  ol  America's  most  mod- 
ern, fastest-growing  cities  and  the 
bleakness  ol  reservation  land  pro- 
vides  a  striking  contrast — and  a  sad 
picture  of  the  ti  ibe's  plight. 

From  their  Salt  River  Reservation, 
the  Pimas  can  see  a  multi-million- 
dollar  power  plant  and  an  electronics 
factor)  which  produces  missile  parts. 
Yet  main  ol  the  Indians  still  must 
fetch  water  from  a  single  tap  at  the 
government  agencj   si\  miles  away. 


The  suhurban  towns  of  Scottsdale, 
Tempe,  and  Mesa  are  spilling  houses 
around  the  southern  and  western 
borders  of  Pima  lands.  On  one  side 
of  the  road,  white  men  are  building 
sprawling  ranch  houses  ee]uipped 
with  air  conditioning,  swimming 
pools,  and  two-car  garages.  On  the 
other,  Pimas  are  living  in  adobe,  tin, 
and  tar-paper  hovels  squatting  for- 
lornly on  parched  plots  of  land. 

One  would  expect  the  Pimas  to 
be  a  bitter,  defeated  peeiple.  particu- 
larly since  better-known  tribes  of  the 
Southwest — notably  the  Navahos  and 
the  Apaches — have  received  more 
substantial  aid  from  federal  educa- 
tional programs  and  from  volunteer 
organizations.  Rut  this  is  not  the 
case.  Amazingly,  the  Pimas  have  re- 
tained the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
the  industry  which  so  impressed  the 


first  white  scouts  to  contact  them. 

Two  factors  help  explain  the 
Pimas'  patient  steadfastness.  First, 
they  always  have  had  to  wrestle  ex- 
istence from  their  unfriendly  environ- 
ment. The  land,  baked  dry  by  a 
merciless  sun.  has  for  centuries 
yielded  material  rewards  as  reluctant- 
lv  as  does  the  white  man  today. 
Second,  the  Pimas  were  introduced  to 
Christianity  earlier,  and  embraced  it 
more  completely,  than  most  western 
tribes. 

Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  established  a  mission 
among  the  Pimas  in  1694.  Even  to- 
day, many  remain  Roman  Catholics, 
although  Presbyterians  now  predomi- 
nate. 

An  adventurous  Methodist,  Charles 
H.  Cook,  actually  laid  the  ground- 
work   for    later    Presbvterian    work 
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among  the  Pimas.  Fascinated  by  an 
article  he  had  read  about  the  tribe, 
and  envious  of  friends  going  to  mis- 
sion fields  abroad,  he  made  his  way 
west  and  established  the  first  school 
among  the  Pimas. 

The  chain  of  circumstances  which 
led  Cook  to  the  Pimas  began  in  186S 
when  Gen.  A.  J.  Alexander,  then 
commander  of  Fort  McDowell  in 
Arizona  Territory,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Ladies'  Union  Mis- 
sion School  Association  in  Albany, 
N.Y.: 

"I  had  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  Antonio  Azul,  chief  of  the 
Pimas.  He  told  me  he  would  wel- 
come any  person  I  would  send  to 
teach  them,  and  that  the  children 
would  go  to  school.  I  told  Antonio 
that  the  good  people  of  the  East,  who 
loved  the  Indians,  would  send  a  good 
man  to  teach  them,  and  that  he 
would  only  come  to  do  them  good." 

General  Alexander  was  not  able  to 
make  good  immediately  on  his  prom- 
ise to  the  chief.  In  1870,  Capt.  F.  E. 
Grossman,  a  U.S.  Indian  agent,  wrote 
another  letter  to  Albany: 

"A  schoolroom  has  been  set  apart, 
but  I  am  still  without  a  teacher  and 
see  no  prospect  of  obtaining  one  un- 
less associations  in  the  East  will  lend 
a  helping  hand.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  efforts  to  Christianize  the 
Pimas  will  not  be  strongly  op- 
posed. .  .  ." 

General  Alexander,  refusing  to 
abandon  the  school  idea,  then  wrote 
the  article  for  the  New  Yorf{  Evange- 
list which  captured  Cook's  attention. 
Cook,  who  had  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  was  working  as  a  bank  clerk 
in  Chicago  at  the  time.  Although 
born  in  Germany  and  reared  in  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  he  had 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.  and  was  extreme- 
ly active  in  city-mission  work. 

At  first,  Cook  was  discouraged  in 
his  efforts  to  help  the  Pimas.  In  an- 
swer to  one  of  his  inquiries,  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  opinion  that  "it 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  forth  on  such 
an  enterprise." 

But  Cook's  missionary  zeal  was  not 
so  easily  cooled.  "The  thought  came 
to  me,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  same 
Lord  who  had  protected  me  during 
the  war  would  also  protect  me  in 
Arizona.  .  .  ."  Although  he  lacked 
funds  for  the  journey  west,  he  con- 


fidently set  out,  preaching  along  the 
way  and  hitching  rides  with  freight- 
ers impressed  by  his  religious  zeal 
and  sincerity.  His  records  indicate  his 
confidence  and  faith  were  not  mis- 
placed. 

"Friday,  December  23,  1870,"  he 
wrote,  "I  arrived  at  Pima  Agency 
with  nearly  as  much  cash  on  hand 
as  I  had  when  I  left.  Captain  Gross- 
man, a  fellow  German,  and  his  noble 
Christian  wife  gave  me  a  hearty  wel- 
come." 

As  the  first  teacher  among  the 
Pimas,  Cook  left  his  mark  upon  the 
Indians.  As  an  example,  for  years 
they  spoke  English  with  a  German 
accent! 

Two  years  after  his  arrival,  Cook 
brought  his  bride — a  member  of  the 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
— to  Arizona,  and  for  nine  more  years 
both  worked  at  meager  government 
pay  as  teachers  among  the  Indians. 
They  devoted  every  spare  hour  to 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians. 
Over  much  of  this  period,  support 
and  encouragement  came  from  lead- 
ers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  Phoenix. 

Cook  later  ran  a  general  store  near 
the  Pima  reservation,  but  when  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  stopped  to  visit 
him  on  a  tour  of  the  Southwest,  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  return  to 
missionary  work.  Joining  the  Presby- 
terian fold,  Cook  for  many  years  de- 
voted full  time  to  establishing  a 
Pima  mission  for  that  denomination. 

The  Pimas  learned  well  from  Cook 
the  Christian  lessons  of  faith  and 
charity.  White  men  might  well  envy 
the  patient  courage  with  which  the 
Pimas  have  so  often  "turned  the  other 
cheek" — although  some  white  men 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  admi- 
rable trait  at  the  Pimas'  expense. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Pimas  seem 
suspended  somewhere  between  the 
distant  past  and  the  20th  century. 
Most  of  them  dress  like  the  whites, 
and  many  of  their  nondescript  homes 
now  sprout  television  antennas.  Bui 
it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  thai  they 


Ira  Hayes,  a  Pima  hero  of 

World  War  II,  is  one  of  the  Marines 

depicted  in  this   Washington, 

D.C.,  statue  of  the  famed 

lico  lima  flag-raising. 


were  permitted  to  attend  public  high 
schools;  and  even  with  the  educa- 
tion most  still  must  be  content  to 
work  .is  Earm  or  ranch  hands,  or  as 
domestics. 

Ira  Hayes,  a  Marine  Corps  hero  ot 
World  War  II,  symbolizes  the  diffi- 
culty  the  Pimas  have  had  in  adjusting 
to  the  white  man's  civilization.  The 
likeable  Hayes,  endowed  with  great 
courage  and  a  fierce  lighting  spirit, 
was  one  ot  the  tour  Marines  im- 
mortalized in  the  famous  photograph 
of  the  Hag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima's 
Mount  Sirabaehi. 

Hayes  was  lionized  as  he  toured 
the  U.S.  on  a  bond-selling  drive,  but 
he  was  ill-prepared  for  fame.  As  the 
postwar  years  passed,  he  became  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  drunk  tanks  of 
Arizona  jails.  Then,  one  wet  and 
chilly  night,  he  died  in  a  field  near 
his  reservation  home. 

The  Pimas  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
Hayes,  partly  because  of  the  unheroic 
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Methodist  concern  tor  the 

Indian  traces  hack  to  John  Wesley, 
the  denomination's  founder.  He  ar- 
rived in  Georgia  in  1736  with  the 
hope  ot  evangelizing  the  Indians,  re- 
turning to  England  after  21  months. 
Although  apparently  unsuccessful, 
he  drew  attention  to  an  area  of  great 
opportunity  and  need. 

By  1838,  when  13,000  Georgia 
Cherokccs  were  driven  from  their 
homes  to  Indian  Territory,  3,200 
were  Methodists.  Two  Methodist 
missionaries  walked  with  them 
along  the  torturous  "Trail  of  Tears" 
to  Oklahoma.  |  See  also  These  Choc- 
taws  Stayed  Put,  October,  1960,  page 
64.  | 

American  Methodism's  long  rec- 
ord of  missionary  outreach  began  in 
1816  among  Indians  (see  He  Came 
a  Singing!  January,  page  2).  John 
Stewart's  lilting  spirituals  and  fiery 
exhortations  so  captivated  the  pre- 
viously  rebellious  Wyandots  at  Up- 
per Sandusky,  Ohio,  that  Method- 
ism established  its  first  missionary 
society  three  years  later. 

Today,  The  Methodist  Church 
has  Indian  missions  in  17  states.  In 
Oklahoma  alone,  where  one  sixth 
ol  America's  Indians  live,  the  Indian 
Mission  Conference  has  more  than 
100  preaching  places  and  some  8,600 
members — all  served  by  Indian  pas- 
tors. 

Comity,  a  term  applied  to  in- 
formal agreements  by  which  Protes- 
tants avoided  duplication  of 
missionary  effort,  accounts  partially 
lor  the  tact  that  one  denomination 
otten  predominates  today  in  one 
tribe.  For  example,  Methodism  is 
strong  among  Oklahoma's  Five 
Civilized  Tribes — Cherokee,  Chick- 
.is.iu,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Semi- 
nole— while  the  Sioux  are  largely 
Presbyterians   and    Episcopalians. 

1  oday,      Christian      opportunity 

among  the  Indians  is  greater  than 
ever.  Methodist  membership  alone 
has   doubled    in    the   past    1H    years. 


circumstances  of  his  death  and  partly 
because  of  an  old  tribal  taboo  against 
mentioning  the  dead.  This  taboo  is 
one  of  the  rare  holdovers  from  their 
primitive  religion,  which  occasional- 
ly manifests  itself  in  prayers  for  rain 
or  in  "healing"  rites. 

There  arc  many  subtle  factors  in- 
volved in  the  Pimas'  failure  to  blend 
into  the  white  man's  world.  Trapped 
in  the  ambition-sapping  bonds  of 
federal  wardship,  they  live  on  an  en- 
clave of  tiny,  primitive  farms  in  this 
age  of  sprawling,  mechanized  farm- 
ing. Their  horizons  are  narrowed  by 
inadequate  educational  opportunities, 
and  their  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment too  frequently  are  narrowed  by 
prejudice. 

The  Pimas  who  do  attend  nearby 
public  high  schools  often  find  their 
background  prevents  them  from  com- 
peting with  white  students,  either 
academically  or  socially.  Upon  gradu- 
ation, most  Indian  youth  have  to  be 
content  with  jobs  as  farm  or  ranch 
hands.  Many  of  the  girls  can  find 
work  only  as  domestics  in  the  cities, 
and  a  few  boys  with  vocational  train- 
ing find  jobs  in  trades  off  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Few  Pimas  get  a  college  education, 
and  those  who  do  usually  find  em- 
ployment away  from  home,  depriv- 
ing the  tribe  of  leadership  it  so  badly 
needs. 

Much  of  the  choice,  irrigated  land 
on  the  reservation  is  rented  to  white 
farmers.  Only  the  most  resourceful 
Indians  are  able  to  scrape  together 
the  capital  necessarv  to  acquire  the 
large  tracts  of  land  and  expensive 
machinery  required  by  the  present 
farm  economy.  Many  toil  as  laborers 
on  their  own  land. 

Originally,  each  tribe  member  was 
allotted  10  acres  of  land,  but  all  avail- 
able water  now  is  appropriated  for 
existing  farms  and  no  new  grants  can 
be  made.  Meanwhile,  the  original  al- 
lotments are  fragmented  into  tiny 
plots  by  the  process  of  inheritance. 

This  same  land  once  supported  the 
Pimas  well.  They  built  elaborate  ir- 
rigation systems  and  produced  flour- 
ishing crops  of  corn,  beans,  and 
squash.  When  Kit  Carson,  scouting 
for  a  military  expedition  of  the  First 
U.S.  Dragtxms,  first  visited  the  vil- 
lages in  1^46  and  asked  to  buy  pro- 
visions, the  Indians  replied:  "Bread 
is  to  eat,  not  to  sell;  take  what  you 
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want."  An  Army  lieutenant  with  the 
main  party  which  camped  at  the  In- 
dian villages  recorded  this  description 
in  his  journal: 

"Our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimas 
loaded  with  corn,  beans,  honey,  and 
watermelons.  .  .  .  We  were  at  once 
impressed  with  the  beauty,  order, 
and  disposition  of  the  arrangements 
for  irrigating  and  draining  the  land. 
Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops 
of  this  peaceful  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple." 

It  is  an  unhappy  turnabout  that 
the  Pimas,  who  pioneered  in  irriga- 
tion, now  have  difficulty  obtaining 
enough  water  even  for  home  use.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  city  of  Phoenix 
decided  to  build  a  water  line  across 
the  Salt  River  Reservation  to  the 
Verde  River,  and  the  tribe  demanded 
a  right-of-way  payment.  But  one  In- 
dian woman  said  she  didn't  care  so 
much  about  the  money.  She  just 
wanted  the  fresh  water  piped  to  her 
kitchen. 

Dedicated  individuals  in  the  Indian 
Service  have  worked  hard  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Pimas.  They  have 
fought  for  water  rights,  and  emplov 
as  many  tribesmen  as  they  can  in 
field  services,  schools,  and  offices.  But 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  the  poor 
Pima  has  difficulty  emerging  above 
the  level  of  a  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence. Squeezed  between  the  sprawl- 
ing urban  complexes  of  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  his  living  space  is  shrinking 
rapidly;  and  living  the  kind  of  life 
his  ancestors  did  is  impossible. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  Pima's 
dilemma?  Manv  of  his  friends  feel 
his  only  hope  lies  in  leaving  the  res- 
ervation and  somehow  making  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  white  man's 
world.  "They  have  been  too  reserved, 
too  placid,  and  too  resigned,"  these 
friends  say.  "They  have  been  too 
willing  to  accept  the  few  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  white  man's  table. 
All  they  have  left  now  is  their  spirit." 

This  spirit  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that,  even  today,  the  Pima  remains 
patiently  hopeful  that  his  friendship 
will  be  rewarded.  Instead  of  lashing 
out  at  the  world  around  him,  he 
merely  asks  for  a  chance. 

"Give  us  better  schools  for  our 
children,"  he  says.  "They  must  have 
a  better  education  than  my  genera- 
tion. I  can  read  and  write  English, 
but  that  is  not  enough  today." 
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By  RUTH  ELIZABETH  BAIRD 


For  this  family,  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  spent  in  getting  to  knew  Cod 
and  each  other  better.  They  wish  it  came  more  often. 


M 


.Y  CHILDHOOD  Sundays 
were  filled  with  don'ts — "don't  do 
this"  and  "don't  do  that" — until  it 
seemed  the  order  of  the  day  was, 
"Don't  have  any  fun."  This  was  in- 
tended to  instill  in  me  a  respect  for 
God,  but  in  my  childish  mind  it 
created  a  picture  of  a  stern,  grouchy, 
even  unloving  God. 

My  husband  grew  up  in  exactly 
opposite  circumstances.  Sunday  in 
his  home  was  merely  a  day  off — a 
day  for  sleeping  late,  going  to  ball 
games,  and  having  parties.  No 
thought  was  given  to  church. 

When  we  had  children,  we  de- 
cided that  neither  of  these  black-or- 
white  extremes  was  the  answer.  We 
wanted  to  make  their  Sundays  sig- 
nificant without  making  them  op- 
pressive. We  wanted  to  make  the 
Sabbath  a  day  when  they  could 
temporarily  forget  their  cares  with- 
out forgetting  their  responsibilities 
to  God.  We  hope  we  have  succeeded. 

From  the  time  we  arise  until  wc 
say  our  bedtime  prayers,  Sunday  in 
our  home  is  special  in  every  way. 
It  is,  first  of  all,  the  Lord's  Day.  We 
go  to  his  house,  the  church,  to  wor- 
ship. Only  illness  or  catastrophe  can 
keep  us  away. 

We  sleep  an  hour  or  two  later 
than  usual  on  Sunday,  but  we  do 
not  rush  into  church  on  the  heels  of 
the  choir.  Each  activity  is  planned  so 
that  there  will  be  no  last-minute 
stampede  to  shatter  the  easy,  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  day. 

Breakfast  is  simple,  consisting  of 
hot  chocolate  and  sweet  rolls  which 


take  on  additional  warmth  from  the 
family  gathered  together  in  unhur- 
ried fellowship. 

Often  we  buy  an  early  edition  of 
the  Sunday  paper  on  Saturday  night. 
Even  when  we  don't  get  a  paper 
until  Sunday  morning,  we  set  aside 
the  funnies  for  reading  after  church. 
Just  as  we  would  not  dull  our  ap- 
petites with  sweets  before  dinner  at 
a  friend's  house,  we  do  not  clutter 
our  minds  with  worldly  matters  be- 
fore worshiping  in  God's  house. 

Even  before  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of 
Sunday,  we  try  to  make  it  special  in 
other  ways.  For  instance,  their 
favorite  Christmas  toys  arc  called 
"Sunday  toys"  and  brought  out  only 
on  that  day.  Constant  use  soon  takes 
its  toll  of  the  other  toys,  but  the 
Sunday  toys  seem  to  endure  forever. 

One  rainy  Sunday  last  winter,  our 
four-year-old  spent  the  entire  after- 
noon winding  up  his  new  train  and 
sending  it  rattling  around  the  track. 
When  it  was  time  to  put  the  cher- 
ished plaything  away  tor  the  week, 
he  gave   it   a   last,  loving   p. it. 

"Gee,"  he  said  wistfully,  "I  wish 
it  were  Sunday  every  day." 

More  than  anything  else,  my  litis 
band  and  1  try  to  make  church 
school  and  church  something  thai 
children  will  anticipate  eagerly.  We 
believe  many  children  stop  .mending 
church  or  go  only  under  protest  be- 
cause their  parents  are  critical  ol  the 
church  or  the  minister.  My  mind  was 
eased  on  this  score  when  I  overheard 
a  conversation  between  our  12-year- 
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Borrowed 
a  Tradition 


On   his  sixth   birthday 

he  made  the  most  important 

purchase  of  his  life — a 

gift  for  his  mother. 


1  I  IE  WARMEST  family  customs, 
destined  to  be  handed  down  Irom 
generation  to  generation,  often 
start  in  unexpected  ways.  Take,  lor 
instance,  my  little  daughter  Jeans 
birthday  when  we  went  for  a  walk 
in  our  California  town.  There,  in 
a  familiar  nook  in  our  favorite 
park,  we  met  Mr.  Hernandez,  an 
elderly  Spaniard.  He  moved  along 
the  bench  to  make  room  for  us. 

"You  look  very  pretty  today, 
feannie,"  he  said.  "Is  today  a  special 
day?" 

"It's  my  birthday!"  Jean  ex- 
claimed, dancing  with  excitement. 
"I'm  going  to  have  a  party!" 

"I  low  nice,"  Mr.  Hernandez 
said,  giving  her  a  warm  smile.  Then 
he  brought  a  silver  dollar  out  of 
his  pocket.  "This  is  for  you,"  he 
told  Jean.  "But  first  there  is  a  story 
I  must  tell  you."  He  smiled  at  us 
both,  studied  the  coin  a  moment, 
dun  began: 

"I  have  enjoyed  97  birthdays  in 
my  life,  but  the  one  I  remember  best 
is  my  sixth.  After  breakfast  that 
day,  my  father  brought  out  the 
iage  and  called  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  village.  'In  my  family,' 
he  told  me,  'we  children  always  gave 
our  mother  a  present  on  our  birth- 
day, uist  to  show  that  we  appre- 
ciated lur  love  and  to  thank  her 
tor  our  life.  Each  year  I  have  re- 
membered your  mother  with  a  gift 
in  your  name.  Today  you  are  old 
enough  to  choose  her  gift  by  your- 
self.' 

"In  town,  he  gave  me  a  silver 
coin  and  let  me  out   at   a  small   gift 
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shop,  where  I  finally  decided  to  buy 
a  strand  of  shiny  beads.  'You  said 
that  my  giit  must  express  my  love,' 
I  told  my  father  on  the  way  home. 
'These  heads  are  as  shiny  and 
bright  as  the  sun.  Everyone  will 
notice  them  and  see  what  a  beauti- 
ful woman  is  wearing  them.'  'It 
was  a  good  choice,'  my  father  said. 

"That's  the  end  of  my  story," 
Mr.  Hernandez  concluded.  "Now, 
Jean,  if  I  give  you  this  dollar,  will 
you  buy  your  mother  the  nicest  gift 
you  can  find,  just  to  show  her  how 
much  you  love  her?" 

"Oh,  I  will,"  Jean  promised 
solemnly. 

Later,  I  waited  outside  the  variety 
store  while  Jean  shopped.  It  wasn't 
long  before  she  came  back,  looking 
troubled.  "I  wonder  if  Mr.  Her- 
nandez will  care  if  I  divide  the 
money  and  buy  Daddy  a  present, 
too,"  she  said.  I  assured  her  he 
would   be  pleased. 

Among  my  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions today  is  the  pincushion 
Jean  bought  that  day.  She  decided 
on  it,  she  explained,  "because  you 
make  me  such  pretty  dresses." 
Equally  cherished  through  the 
years  is  the  bulldog-shaped  paper 
weight  she  bought  her  father.  No 
one  could  take  it  away  lrom  his 
desk. 

So,  out  of  a  chance  meeting  with 
an  old  acquaintance,  a  tradition  of 
sharing  and  of  thoughttulness  was 
born  into  our  family.  And  I  feel 
certain  it  will  live  on  long  after 
my  husband  and  I  are  gone. 

— Valrie  M.  Geier 


old  daughter  and  a  school  friend. 

"My  folks  don't  make  me  go  to 
church,"  our  daughter  said,  "but 
they're  always  so  interested  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  miss  it  by  staying 
home." 

I  never  let  the  thought  of  rushing 
home  to  prepare  an  elaborate  meal 
mar  my  enjoyment  of  the  church 
service.  Our  Sunday  dinners  are  dif- 
ferent, but  simple. 

Our  son  loves  Spanish  rice,  which 
can  cook  while  we're  at  church. 
Our  15-year-old  daughter  is  crazy 
about  pizza,  easily  prepared  the  day 
before.  The  two  vounger  children 
gladly  would  subsist  only  on  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers. 

Every  Sunday  is  open  house  in  our 
home.  We  seldom  invite  anyone 
ahead  of  time,  but  the  children  know 
their  friends  are  welcome,  and  we 
often  bring  guests  home  from  church. 
The  kitchen  can  be  a  cheery  place, 
especially  when  it's  filled  with  bub- 
bling voices,  helping  hands,  and  fel- 
lowship. 

If  the  weather  is  nice,  we  may  go 
on  a  picnic.  The  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  sun,  and  the  warm  breeze  seem 
to  caress  the  body  and  the  soul. 
Indoors,  there  always  are  fine  records 
to  be  heard  and  favorite  books  or 
chapters  in  the  Bible  to  be  read. 
The  teen-agers  wouldn't  want  their 
friends  to  know  it,  but  we  all  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  an  occasional  nap. 

Our  close  relatives  are  scattered 
about  the  country,  but  we  all  keep 
a  Sunday  date  with  a  chosen  radio 
program.  As  we  listen,  our  loved 
ones  seem  nearer,  and  a  phrase  here 
or  there  makes  us  chuckle  over  what 
Uncle  Henry  or  Aunt  Margaret 
would  say  about  that. 

Alter  a  light,  informal  dinner,  the 
evenings  are  spent  in  calling  on 
church  friends,  or  at  MYF  gatherings 
or  meetings  of  our  church's  adult- 
education  class.  Sometimes  we  all  are 
happy  just  to  stay  at  home  together, 
savoring  the  special  warmth  and 
flavor  of  those  last  hours  before  the 
weekday  rush  sends  us  bustling  off 
on  our  separate  rounds  again. 

1  know,  when  we  retire  Sunday 
night,  that  each  of  us  has  been  some- 
how strengthened  and  renewed  by 
the  day.  As  minds  sink  down  into 
sleep,  reluctantly  relinquishing  their 
grip  on  the  final  hours  of  the  Sab-  o 
bath,  each  of  us  wishes  just  a  little 
that  it  were  "Sunday  every  day." 
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HEN  TROUBLE  comes  to  his 
parishioners,  the  minister  typically 
is  on  the  scene  early  to  help  in  every 
possible  way.  Residents  of  Grove- 
wood  Drive,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  saw 
this  demonstrated — and  carried  a 
step  or  two  farther — this  year  when 
record  early-spring  floods  washed  a 
community  problem  over  the  door- 
step of  Methodist  Pastor  J.  Hugh 
Collins  and  his  family.  Their  selfless 
efforts  during  a  week-long,  high- 
water  nightmare  drew  the  commu- 
nity's praise — and  the  commendation 
of  veteran  disaster  workers. 

For  five  days,  sullen  skies  poured 
rain  on  the  small  community  in  the 
north  section  of  Montgomery.  By 
Saturday  morning,  Catoma  Creek 
and  the  Alabama  River  had  bolted 
over  their  banks  and  into  lowland 
homes.  Trucks  from  Montgomery 
and  nearby  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
began  evacuating  flood  victims  and 
their  belongings. 

That's  when  things  started  pop- 
ping at  the  Collins  home,  on  high 
ground  never  before  touched  by 
floodwaters.  Mrs.  Collins  stocked  up 
on  doughnuts  and  rolls,  borrowed  a 


From  her  own  still-damp  living  room,  Mrs.  f.  Hugh  Collins  serves  stew 

and  green  beans  to  Grovcwood  flood  workers.  With  food  from  Montgomery  WSCS 

groups  and  the  Red  Cross,  she  and  neighborhood  women  fed  75  daily. 


)ffee  ur 

gency  canteen  in  her  living  room. 
The  Collins  children — Mary  Nell, 
17,  Patricia  Ann,  11,  and  Noble,  9— 
pitched  in;  Mr.  Collins  was  in  and 
out,  helping  where  he  could,  com- 
forting distraught  homeowners,  act- 
ing as  the  community's  roving 
trouble  shooter. 

Sunday  morning,  he  set  out  tor  his 
church  five  miles  away,  driving  20 
miles  to  hold  services  as  usual.  While- 
he  was  gone,  rising  waters  forced 
Mrs.  Collins  to  abandon  her  canteen 
operation  in  the  parsonage.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  area's  42  Hooded 
homes  to  be  evacuated. 

Wednesday  morning,  with  flood- 
waters  still  in  the  yard,  the  Collinses 
swept  the  silt  and  debris  from  their 
home  and  called  for  help  from 
Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice groups  in  Montgomery.  Food 
was  sent  immediately,  and  tin 
litis  living  room  became  a  com 
munity  canteen  and  dining  hall.  The 
next     afternoon,     however,     an     ex- 


Mr.  Collins  plays  down  his  laid  role 
in  the  rescue  operation,  modestly  says, 
"Everyone  just  helped  each  other." 


hausted  Mrs.  Collins  drove  seven 
miles  into  the  city  to  seek  Red  Cross 
help.  That  night,  75  flood  victims  ate 
a    hot    meal    in    the    Collins    home. 

The  pressure  eased  as  others  re- 
turned to  the  community.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins helped  organize  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churchwomen  to  cook  and 
serve  Red  Cross  meals  tour  more 
days  in  a  nearby  home.  Vet  weeks 
later,  a  sign  and  a  (lag  still  marked 
the  Collins  home  as  Red  Cross  relief 
caseworkers  used  their  living  room 
as  a  headquarters. 

The  Collins  family,  which  also 
had  hoarded  a  flooded-out  family 
until  the  parsonage  was  evacuated, 
scoffs    at    suggestions    ot     heroism. 

"We  saw  help  was  needed,"  sa\s 
Mrs.  Collins,  "so  we  i list  got  busy 
and  started  things  rolling."  "Every- 
one just  helped  each  Other,"  adds 
Mr.  ( '.ollins. 

Bui  special  praise  came  their  waj 

from  W.  1).  Dibrell,  a  Methodist 
who  headed  Red  Cross  relict  efforts 
in  a   tour-state  area. 

"Without    the    direct    help   of    the 
churches,"     he     declared,     "our     job 
would   be   difficult    at    lust.   Without 
volunteers  such  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Col 
litis,  it  would  he  impossible." 
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Louis  J.  Sharkoff  (right),  director  of  the  Highland  Park 
(Mich.)  Boys  Club,  asked  a  group  of  youngsters  to  define 
sportsmanship.  One  girl's  answer:  "That  is  when  we  listen 
to  the  other  person's  story  before  we  start  fighting." 
Sharkoff,  one  of  hundreds  of  coaches,  ministers,  and 
athletes  who  back  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes, 
agrees  that  this  is  not  quite  what  the  true  sportsman 
believes.  The  entire  question  is  of  concern  to  the  FCA, 
a  nonprofit,  nondenominational  organization  of  athletes, 
as  is  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  America's  youths 
today  receive  no  formal  religious  training.  The  number 
of  outstanding  athletes  and  coaches  who  give  freely  of 
time  and  talents  to  the  FCA  contradicts  the  belief  of 
some  that  religion  is  only  for  the  sissy.  Each  summer 
since  1956,  athletes  from  all  over  the  nation  have  con- 
vened for  study  sessions  and  worship.  Last  year  it  was 
Estes  Park,  Colo.,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  where  a 
Together  reporter  went  to   interview  these   men. — EDS. 


8  Athletes  and  Coaches  Tell: 

THE 
FINEST 

Sportsmanship 

I'VE  EVER 
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7  think  of  Gray  and  Christman 

DON  FAUROT 

Director  o/  Athletics,  University  of  Missouri 

1  WO  EXAMPLES  come  to  mind.  One  involves 
n  Gray,  who  played  halfback  at  Missouri  some  10 
years  ago.  In  one  game,  the  referee  noticed  an  opposing 
player  take  a  vicious  slap  at  Gray.  The  official,  at  the 
point  ol  throwing  the  offending  man  out  of  the  game, 
asked:  "Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"1 1c  bit  me  on  the  thumb,"  the  player  said,  pointing  to 
Gray,   who  was  standing   nearby.  The   official  turned 
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DEWEY   KING 


DICK  HARP 


GARY  DEMAREST 


toward  Leven.  "Is  th.it  right?"  he  asked  Graj   bluntly. 

Although  Gray  knew  no  one  had  witnessed  the  inci- 
dent, he  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  you're  out  of  the  game,  instead,"  the  referee  said, 
motioning  to  the  side  lines. 

On  the  bench.  Gray  explained:  "He  stuck  his  thumb 
in  my  mouth.  Coach,  and  1  couldn't  help  shutting  down 
on  it. 

A  minor  incident,  perhaps.  Hut  the  importanl  thing  is 
that  character  and  integrity  are  often  revealed  in  the  little 
things,  that  a  less-honest  man  could  have  denied  guilt. 

Integrity  was  a  characteristic  of  Paul  Christman,  one  ol 
football's  all-time  great  passers  and  lor  10  years  an  out- 
standing player  for  the  Chicago  Cardinals.  Funny,  once 
it  took  a  little  white  lie  to  reveal  it. 

We  were  playing  Kansas  State  at  Manhattan,  Kans., 
and  were  one  point  behind  late  in  the  first  half.  I  sent 
in  a  play  which  called  for  Christman  to  throw  an  out-and- 
down  pass  to  our  right  halfback,  Ralph  Carter.  Well, 
it  was  a  perfect  pass.  It  sailed  55  yards  and  hit  him  right 
on  the  button  in  the  end  zone. 

And  Carter  dropped  the  ball! 

The  half  ended  a  few  seconds  later,  and  I  found  mysell 
striding  out  on  the  field,  to  ask  Carter  why  he  couldn't 
hold  the  ball.  Paul  Christman  intercepted  me  before  I 
could  reach  the  heartbroken  Carter  and  said  earnestly, 
"Coach,  the  sun  was  shining  right  in  his  eyes." 

A  reasonable  explanation?  Yes — except,  as  I  looked  up, 
I  noticed  that  the  sun  wasn't  even  close  to  being  in  the 
proper  position! 

That  friendly  little  fib  detracts  nothing  from  the  sports- 
manship of  men  like  Paul  Christman.  In  my  experience. 
I've  found  that  the  true  sportsmen  come  from  good  re- 
ligious backgrounds.  For  sportsmanship  and  religion  are 
built  on  the  same  basic  idea— that  of  living  and  playing 
by  the  Golden  Rule. 


'Jack  stepped  out  of  the  spotlight' 

DEWEY  KING 

Backlield  Coach,  Rutgers  University 

WhHN  lack  Hanlon  came  to  the  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  where  1  was  backlield  coach,  he  weighed 
1%  pounds  and  could  run  the  100  in  103  seconds.  He 
immediately  won  a  position  on  the  Irishman  nam  as  a 
hard-running,  ball-carrying  back.  He  became  a  regular 
in  his  sophomore  year  .wu\,  during  the  next  season,  was 
a  leading  ground  gamer.  As  Mr.  Touchdown,  Jack  re- 
ceived wide  publicity.  I  lis  fame  was  nationwide  and  he 
was  a  campus  hero. 

As  Jack  prepared  for  his  senior  year,  the  picture 
changed.  Perm  desperately  needed  a  blocking  back  and 
none  was  in  sight.  Hanlon  knew  this  as  well  as  1  did.  He- 
came  to  me  and  volunteered  to  play  fullback,  knowing 
full  well  this  would  mean  giving  up  most  ol  the  ball 
handling,  that  the  spotlight  would  be  shifted  to  someone 
else.  It  meant  also  the  grind  of  relearning  all  plays  for 
one  of  the  team's  toughest  assignments. 

Well,  before  the  season  was  over,  sports  writers  were 
calling  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  boy  one  of  the  gi  block- 
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ing  hacks  111  the  country.  Those  of  US  who  knew  him  as  a 
team  man.  and  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  thrilled  every 
tunc  he'd  pull  out  and  mow  down  the  opposition  lor  the 
hall  carrier.  Because  of  him  wc  had  an  unusually  success- 
full  season  in  1959.  Later,  Jack  was  signed  hy  the  Cleve- 
land Browns — as  a  blocking  hack! 


Wilt  was  a  shining  example9 

DICK  HARP 

Basketball  Coach,  University  of  Kansas 
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HEN  I  THINK  of  sportsmanship,  I  don't  think  of 
an  incident.  I  think  of  a  man — Wilt  Chamberlain,  whose 
deportment  on  the  basketball  court  was  beyond  reproach. 

Many  men  may  exemplify  good  sportmanship  in  a 
given  situation.  Most  of  us  find  it  easy  under  certain  con- 
ditions. But  Wilt  was  a  shining  example  of  true  sports- 
manship in  every  game  he  played  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

As  his  coach,  I  saw  this  unusually  tall  and  talented  boy 
harassed  and  harangued  almost  constantly.  He  was 
double  and  triple-teamed,  and  if  ever  a  man  had  reason 
to  hght  back  or  engage  in  rough  tactics,  Wilt  did.  But 
he  remained,  even  under  extreme  provocation,  the  per- 
sonification of  fine  sportsmanship. 


7"  remember  DeBay  and  Moomaw9 

GARY  DEMAREST 

Ptesbyteiian  Minister,  Former  FCA  Program  Director 
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ERRY  DEBAY,  a  UCLA  line  backer,  was  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  a  pugnacious  tackle  on  the 
opposing  team.  Every  time  the  officials  weren't  looking, 
it  seemed,  the  tackle  would  throw  a  right  cross  to  De- 
Bay's  chin. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  about  that  guy?"  he  asked 
Donn  Moomaw,  the  other  UCLA  line  backer. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  Moomaw  replied.  "I  have  a  few  prob- 
lems, too." 

The  next  time  the  tackle  came  exploding  through, 
DeBay  hit  him  hard  and  clean — and  down  his  opponent 
went.  Many  another  player,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  turned  and  smugly  walked  away.  Not  DeBay. 
I  k  reached  down  and  helped  the  tackle  to  his  feet.  There 
was  no  more  slugging  that  afternoon. 

During  the  years  1  spent  as  program  director  of  the 
( christian  Athletes,  I  met  many  men  who  wore  the  charac- 
ter marks  ol  true  sportsmen.  Bob  Richards  was  one — a 
man  noted  lor  helping  his  opponents.  Donn  Moomaw, 
whom  I  mentioned,  was  another.  He  was  a  UCLA  line- 
backing  hero  who  was  chosen  All-American  on  eight 
major  selections  in  1952  and  named  one  of  the  world's  10 
greatest  athletes  by  Editor  Stanley  Woodward  in  Who's 
Who  of  Sports  (1953).  Like  Richards  and  others,  he 
planned  to  enter  the  ministry  and  did  (at  present  he's 
assistant  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Berkeley, 
Calif.).  He  prayed  before  going  into  a  game,  but  he 
prayed   for   his  competitors  as   well   as  for   himself.   He 


didn't  pray  to  win.  The  Christian  athlete  never  does.  He 
prayed  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  his  best  in  the  spirit 
ol  sportsmanship. 

So,  when  I  think  of  fine  sportsmanship,  I  think  of 
Donn.  As  a  line  backer  in  one  of  the  roughest,  toughest 
conferences  in  the  country,  he  was  called  upon  to  be  the 
most  aggressive  and  high-spirited  of  all  the  defenders. 
Yet,  during  his  long  career,  he  never  once  was  penalized 
for  personal  rule  infractions. 

Donn  didn't  leave  his  religion,  his  integrity,  or  his 
conscience  on  the  bench. 

One  example  of  his  attitude  should  suffice.  While  play- 
ing football  in  Canada,  he  caught  a  pass  down  near  the 
ground.  It  was  ruled  complete.  But  Donn  told  the  referee 
that  it  had  touched  the  ground  before  he  caught  it.  And 
it  had.  Donn  didn't  think  it  was  anything  great.  For 
him,  it  was  just  the  right  thing  to  do. 


BOB  STODDARD 


He  always  had  a  grin 

BOB  STODDARD 

FCA  Program  Director,  Former  Coach 


J  IM  MACKEY  was  the  bravest  boy  I  ever  knew  and, 
in  a  most  tragic  way,  the  finest  example  of  sportsmanship. 
He  was  big  and  tall,  and  in  the  summer  of  1956  he 
pitched  his  Patterson  (N.Y.)  Little  League  baseball  team 
to  a  championship.  At  Carmel  High,  where  I  was  ath- 
letics director  and  football  coach,  we  looked  forward  to 
adding  this  six-foot,  180-pound  youngster  to  our  football 
team. 

But  our  dreams  for  Jim  were  never  realized.  In  the 
summer  of  1957  he  developed  cancer,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  amputate  his  right  leg.  When' he  entered  school  on 
crutches  that  September,  he  requested  a  spot  as  manager 
of  the  team.  It  was  as  close  as  he'd  get  to  playing. 
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"Sure,  Jim,"  I  said,  "but  you  have  to  be  with  the  team 
every  night." 

Jim's  duties  as  manager  would  have  been  enough,  1 
suppose,  for  a  normal  hoy  with  two  good  legs.  But  his 
enthusiasm  was  contagious  as  he  went  about  fetching 
sheets  of  plays,  a  roll  of  tape  from  the  first-aid  kit,  or  a 
chin  strap  for  someone's  helment.  Soon  his  spirit  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  began  to  permeate  the  whole  team. 

Typical  was  the  night  that  Big  Jim  fell  down.  The 
coaches  and  team  were  on  the  field  warming  up.  Jim 
appeared  near  one  end  zone  on  his  crutches,  lugging  the 
first-aid  kit  and  my  set  of  plays.  All  of  a  sudden  one 
crutch  slipped. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  run  and  help  him,  but  quickly 
I  restrained  myself  and  the  other  boys.  "Come  on  Jim," 
I  shouted,  "hurry  up  with  those  plays.  You're  holding 
up  practice."  I  knew  that  was  the  way  he  would  want  it. 


Jim  struggled  to  his  feet  and  came  puffing  up  to  us. 
Depositing  the  kit  on  the  ground,  he  said,  "Coach,  it's 
a  good  thing  you  didn't  have  me  carrying  the  ball  for 
a  touchdown  then,  'cause  I'd  have  fumbled  it  sure  as 
anything." 

That  was  the  kind  of  stuff  the  boy  was  made  of,  and 
that  was  the  way  we  tried  to  treat  him. 

Jim  didn't  miss  a  practice  for  four  weeks.  Then  he  had 
to  return  to  the  hospital.  This  time  he  had  cancer  of  the 
lungs.  He  was  given  six  weeks  to  live. 

Meanwhile,  our  team — inspired  by  Jim — swept  through 
an  undefeated  season.  Along  with  our  prayers,  we  decided 
to  give  Jim  the  football  which  symbolized  the  county 
championship.  We  were  to  make  the  award  at  the  annual 
football  banquet,  but  Jim  was  too  ill  to  attend. 

We  tried  not  to  let  our  concern  show  when  die  boy 
appeared  at  a  basketball  game  a  few  weeks  later.  He  was 
only  a  pale  image  of  himself,  but  he  still  wore  that  big, 


brave  snide  as  he  said:  "I'm  on  a  diet  you  know.  Coach." 

After  the  game,  Jim  and  1  went  to  the  athletic  office 
where  1  presented  him  the  football.  "We  all  feel  you 
worked  as  hard  for  this  as  any  player  or  coach,"  1  said. 

Tears  filled  the  hoy's  eyes  aim\.  as  he  started  to  hobble 
out,  he  turned  and  gave  me  a  long  penetrating  look. 

"Good-hy,  Coach,"  he  said. 

"You  mean  'so  long,'  don't  you,  Jim?" 

The  slow  smile  came  again. 

"Don't  worry,  Coach.  I'm  all  set." 

Two  days  later  Jim  Mackey  was  dead. 


The  team  volunteered 

CEORCE    NUTT 

Coach,  Gordon   (Nebr.)  High  School 


I 


N  BASKETBALL,  things  happen  fast  s..  Easi  that 
even  the  best  referee  sometimes  must  depend  on  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  players  if  he  is  to  call  all  infractions 
and  make  the  right  decisions.  This  very  situation  arose 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  basketball  coach  at  Dor- 
chester, Nebr.  We  were  in  an  overtime  period  against  a 
tough  team — Beaver  Crossing,  I  believe — when  the  ball 
was  passed  out  of  bounds.  Instead  ol  giving  the  hall  to 
Beaver  Crossing,  which  was  set  for  an  offensive  play,  the 
official  incorrectly  handed  it  to  us.  Our  boys  scored  quick- 
ly in  the  unguarded  basket. 

When  the  confusion  subsided,  the  import  of  what  had 
happened  occurred  to  everyone.  Should  Dorchester  insist 
that  Beaver  Crossing's  hard  luck  was  our  good  fortune? 
The  boys  didn't  feel  th.it  way.  They  voluntarily  and  good 
naturedly  yielded  the  two  points.  The  hall  was  given  to 
Beaver  Crossing,  and  the  game  proceeded  with  the  inci- 
dent forgotten. 


'Hit  'em  hard,  boys,  but...7 

ORION   SCHULTZ 

Gym  Instructor,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


I 


.  PLAYED  football  at  Romulus  (Mich.)  High  School 
under  Coach  Harold  Cass,  who  stressed  one  thing:  "Hit 
'em  hard,  boys,  hut  hit  'em  clean."  His  sincerity  and 
dedication  to  this  principle  made  a  profound  impression 
on  me  during  an  important  game  we  played  in  the  tail 
of  1°45.  It  was  one  game  we  had  to  win  it  we  were  to  lead 
the  league.  One  of  our  men— one  of  our  best  players 
made  a  vicious  tackle  around  an  opponent's  neck  when 
a  clean  tackle  was  possible.  Coach  Class  pulled  him  out 
immediately,  and  he  stayed  on  the  bench  lor  the  rest  ol 
the  '^ame. 

This  action,  taken  at  the  risk  of  losing  an  important 
game,  shows  that  coaches  themselves  can  .\\u\  should 
—be  line  sportsmen.  1  know  this  example  has  helped 
make  me  a  better  sportsman,  and  1  know  ii  must  have 
had  a  similar  effect  on  other  members  of  the  squad.  What 
ii  is.  or  what  he  becomes,  is  more  important  than  th< 
winning  ol   any  game.  Our  coach  taught  us  that. 
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Faith,  fair  play,  and  hard  work 

were  the  forces  which  helped  shape  the 

phenomena]  twin  careers  of  .  .  . 


LITTLE 
BRITCHES 


By  JOHN  WESLEY  NOBLE 


Collector's  item:  Ralph   Moody  autographs  one  of  his  bool^s. 


A 


.T  THE  PEAK  of  the  lunch-hour 
rush  one  day  in  a  big  West  Coast 
restaurant,  the  dish-washing  crew 
suddenly  sent  up  a  distress  signal. 
Dirty  dishes  were  piling  up  faster 
than  four  men  could  feed  them  into 
the  washers,  and  the  waitresses  were 
running  low  on  silverware. 

Ralph  Moody,  a  lanky,  easy-going 
man  who  managed  the  restaurant, 
went  to  investigate.  Just  a  hint  oi 
amusement  crinkled  the  sun  wrinkles 
around  the  friendly  blue  eyes  as  he 
surveyed  the  mountain  of  soiled 
china  and  cutlery  threatening  to  over- 
whelm the  disgruntled  "pearl  divers." 

"You  fellows  have  been  working 
pretty  hard."  he  observed  in  his  easy. 
ranch-country  drawl.  "Now  you  just 
sit  over  there  awhile  and  let  me  try 
m\    hand." 

Shedding  his  coat  and  rolling  up 
his  sleeves,  he  went  to  work.  In  his 
practiced  hands,  plates  and  saucers 
rolled  smoothly — six  to  the  handful 
— into  the  washers.  Racks  of  cups 
went  to  another,  silverware  to  a  third, 
and  jjas^s  to  a  fourth.  Moody  soon 
was  puffing,  but  he  didn't  slacken 
his   pace.  While  the   lour  employees 


watched  sheepishly,  he  handled 
dishes  as  fast  as  bus  boys  could  bring 
them.  When  the  rush  ended,  he 
reached  for  his  coat. 

"Boys,"  he  said  affably,  "I'm  glad 
you  called  my  attention  to  this.  We 
don't  need  a  fifth  man  down  here. 
We  don't  even  need  four.  If  I  can 
handle  the  job  alone,  two  men  should 
be  about  right."  Pausing  just  long 
enough  to  let  this  sink  in,  he  added: 
"There's  a  big  raise  for  the  two  who 
want  it." 

Moody  still  chuckles  about  the  in- 
cident. "The  two  who  stayed  never 
again  asked  for  extra  help."  he  re- 
calls. "I  guess  we  saved  a  little  money, 
too,  but  the  important  thing  was  that 
we  had  two  happy  workers  where 
there  had  been  four  unhappy  ones." 

Moodv's  quiet  sell-confidence  and 
remarkable  sense  of  fair  play  were 
shaped  by  a  lather  with  implicit  faith 
in  mankind,  honesty,  and  hard  work; 
by  a  devout  Methodist  mother  who 
fired  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
interest  in  the  church,  and  by  a  boy- 
hood spent  in  the  demanding  ranch 
country  oi  Colorado.  Industry,  pa- 
tience, and  respect  for  his  fellow  man 


marked  his  rise  through  a  succession 
of  odd  jobs  to  a  high  position  in  the 
B/G  restaurant  chain;  and  they  en- 
abled him  to  launch  a  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful new  career  at  about  the  time 
most  men  are  beginning  to  look  long- 
ingly at  that  old  rocking  chair. 

Moody  was  nearly  50  when  his 
daughter  came  home  one  day  and  an- 
nounced that  she  had  been  assigned 
to  write  a  short  story  for  her  high- 
school  paper.  "You've  got  to  help 
me,"  she  told  her  father. 

Moody,  who  had  gone  to  work 
after  finishing  the  eighth  grade,  said. 
"Well,  there's  a  night  school  around 
the  corner  from  the  office.  I'll  sign 
up  for  the  writing  course  and  see  if 
I  can  learn  anything  that  might  help 
you."  He  didn't  tell  his  daughter  that 
he  had  been  itching  to  write  for  years. 

His  first  class  assignment  was  to 
tell  why  he  wanted  to  be  an  author. 
"I  want  to  preserve  for  posterity  a 
record  of  the  rural  way  of  life  in 
these  United  States  before  World 
War  I."  he  wrote.  The  instructor 
scribbled  across  the  page:  "No  you 
don't  either.  You  want  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  your  reader." 
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Moody  settled  on  a  character  sketch 
of  his  father,  Charlie  Moody,  and  the 
story  soon  was  expanded  into  the 
book  Little  Britches.  Written  be- 
tween jobs  at  a  second  desk  in  his 
San  Francisco  office,  the  book  has 
been  read  by  25  million  people  in  a 
dozen  languages  and  now  is  being 
made  into  a  movie  by  Walt  Disney. 

"I  had  to  write  Little  Britches  from 
a  boy's  point  of  view,"  he  says,  "be- 
cause I  lacked  the  fancy  grammar 
to  do  a  book  from  the  grown-up 
viewpoint." 

Maybe  so,  but  he  now  has  pub- 
lished seven  books  and  has  three 
more  in  the  works  for  this  year.  All 
draw  heavilv  upon  his  boyhood  in  the 
West  and  the  simple  wisdom  of  his 
father,  who  died  when  Ralph  was 
only  11. 

The  Moodys  moved  from  Roch- 
ester, N.H.,  to  Littleton,  Colo., 
when  Ralph  was  eight,  hoping  the 
climate  would  cure  his  father's  tu- 
berculosis. "He  was  sick  and  trying 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  land  for 
a  big  family,"  Ralph  recalls,  "but  he 
never  felt  sorry  for  himself." 

The  elder  Moody  never  passed  up 
a  chance  to  teach  his  son  a  lesson 
about  life.  When  they  were  working 
in  the  fields  with  horses,  he  would 
say:  "Understand  these  creatures,  and 
they'll  respond."  Today,  Moody  says 
he  learned  a  lot  of  what  he  knows 
about   people   from   animals. 

Even  now,  when  confronted  with 
a  problem,  he  will  recall  what  a  cow- 
boy friend  (the  Hi  Beckman  of  his 
books)  said  when  his  mother  worried 
about  Ralph's  learning  to  ride  horses: 
"If  he  falls,  the  ground  will  catch 
him." 

"The  credit  for  any  success  I  have 
had,"  Moody  says,  "belongs  to  the 
two  people  who  raised  me,  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  so  poor  we  never 
had  any  outside  influences  to  take  our 
minds  off  family  life." 

Moody  was  12  when  his  mother — a 
year  after  her  husband's  death — took 
her  six  children  back  east  to  Boston. 
There  Moody  finished  the  eighth 
grade  and  went  to  work. 

His  first  job  was  as  elevator  boy  in 
an  apartment  house  and  paid  $4  a 
week,  but  he  didn't  keep  it  long.  A 
banker  liked  the  way  the  boy  worked 
and  helped  him  to  get  a  job  as  board 
boy  at  the  stock  brokerage.  That  job 
paid  $cS  a  week,  and  Moody  invested 
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$2  of  it  in  night-school  courses  in  law 
and  accounting. 

Though  he  urged  both  ol  his  sons 
to  get  college  degrees,  Moody  is 
thankful  for  circumstances  which 
forced  him  to  get  his  education  at 
what  he  laughingly  calls  his  "alma 
mater." 

"You  don't  go  to  night  school  be- 
cause you're  sent,"  he  savs.  "You  go 
for  some  definite  need,  and  you  work 
harder  because  you're  pressed  lor 
time  and  money." 

Luckily,  though,  when  young 
Moody  decided  to  learn  to  play  the 
piano  he  went  to  see  a  Boston  girl 
who  offered  lessons  for  50  cents.  He 
and  the  teacher,  Edna  Hudgins,  were 
engaged  on  his  16th  birthday,  al- 
though seven  years  passed  before  they 
married. 

In  1919,  Moody's  doctor  advised 
him  to  go  west,  and  a  tew  days  later 
he  dropped  off  a  freight  train  in 
McCook,  Nebr.,  tired,  dirty,  and 
nearly  broke.  For  a  year  he  worked 
as  a  harvest  hand,  mechanic,  and 
cattle  buyer.  Then  he  thought  of 
something  a  wealthy  man  had  told 
him  one  day  when  he  was  pulling 
dandelions  out  of  the  man's  yard  and 
had  hesitated  a  moment  before  nam- 
ing his  price  for  the  job. 

"Remember  this,  Little  Britches." 
the  man  advised.  "A  businessman 
puts  his  own  price  on  a  job.  A  hired 
man  lets  somebody  else  put  a  price 
on   his  time." 

Noting  that  Kansas  wheat  farmers 
were  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  lor 
huge  threshing  machines  which  they 
scarcely  knew  how  to  run,  Moody 
wrote  to  every  manufacturer  in  the 
U.S.,  intimating  that  he  might  be 
a  customer.  When  he  had  studied  all 
the  literature,   he  set   himsell    up   as 


Their  three  children 

married,  the  Moodys  live 

in  a  modest  house 

near  San  Francisco,  lie 

retired  from  business 

in  1959,  now  git '  - 

Jul/  time  to  writing. 
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pert. 

He  shortly  was  able  to  buy  a  small 
farm,  but  when  Edna  objected  to 
coming  west  to  live  on  th<  wide-open 
prairies,  he  [Hilled  up  stakes  again 
and  went  to  Kansas  City.  He  found 
an  accounting  job  with  the  Procter 
and  Gamble  soap  company,  and  9 
months  later  at  the  age  ol  23,  he  was 
credit    manager. 

It  was  this  job  which  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Bert  Buck,  the 
founder  ol  15  (i  restaurants.  Buck 
was  having  a  difficult  time  making  a 
go  ol  the  business  and  was  buying 
soap  and  shortening  on  credit.  The 
future  ol  the  business  didn't  look 
promising,  but  Moodv  liked  the  way 
Buck  operated  and  gradually  began 
investing  his  savings  in   I!   G  stock. 

He  and  Edna  were  married  in  1922 
and,  when  he  failed  to  get  the  raise 
he  requested  a  year  later,  he  walked 
out  ol  his  credit-manager's  job  to 
join  B/G.  "If  we  fall."  he  told  his 
wife,  "the  ground   will  catch  us." 

Moody's  accounting  innovations 
boosted  1!  C  profits,  but  he  and  Buck 
were  arrayed  on  the  losing  side  of  a 
proxy  fight  early  in  the  depression 
years  and  found  themselves  out  on 
the  street.  Moody  operated  restau- 
rants at  fairs  and  expositions  around 
the  country  with  varying  success.  He 
netted  Si5,()(H)  during  the  San  Diego 
Fair  one  year,  but  he  emerged  from 
a  similar  venture  at  the  Dallas  Ex- 
position the  following  year  with  ex- 
actly $68. 

Moody's  mother  had  taught  him  to 
pray  lor  guidance  in  times  of  trouble, 
and  he  did  so  with  complete  faith 
that  the  way  would  be  pointed  out 
to  him.  "I  could  no  more  help  be- 
lieving   in    God,"    he    says,    "than    I 


Catting  All  dolor  Photographers 


Can 
Your  Camera 

Tell 
a  Story 

? 


.  I  tenement  scene  much  likje  this 
easily   could   have  inspired 
Dr.  Fran\  Mason  North's  hymn, 
our  new  invitational' s  theme. 

nr 


1  HE  FAMILIAR  lines  of  Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of 
Life  l  No.  465,  The  Methodist  Hymnal)  are  rich  in  words  and 
phrases  that  suggest  vivid  pictures.  That's  partly  why  we  have 
chosen  it  to  theme  Together's  sixth  reader-participation  pic- 
torial. The  mood-snaring  photo  above,  for  example,  might  illus- 
trate the  line,  "on  shadowed  thresholds  dark  with  fears,"  or 
"Till  sons  of  men  shall  learn  Thy  love."  But  that's  your  job:  to 
apply  your  imagination  and  camera  skill  in  illustrating  this 
great  20th-century  hymn.  \\  on't  you  accept  the  challenge — then 
share  with  us  your  best,  most  story-telling  color  slides'?  Dead- 
line for  submissions  is  February  10,  1962.  We'll  pay  $25  for 
35mm  slides  accepted,  $35  for  larger  sizes. 


Here  are  the  rules:  Read  carefully  .  .  . 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies  (color  prints  or  color 
negatives  are  not  eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  was  inspired  by  the  hymn. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  (do  not  stick  stamps 
to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on   or   before   February    10,   1962. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  to  them  will 
become  TOGETHER's  property  (for  their  files,  photographers  will  re- 
ceive duplicates  of  slides  purchased). 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  shortly  after  the  closing 
date  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and  returning  transparencies,  but 
TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or  damaged  in 
tronsit. 


Send  to:  Photo  Editor,  TOGETHER 
740  N.   Rush  St.,   Chicago   11,   111. 
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could  help  believing  in  sunshine.  No 
thinking  man  could." 

A  distant  relative  of  the  famed 
evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Ralph 
displayed  some  of  the  same  zeal  for 
church  work.  When  he  was  a  20-year- 
old  harvest  hand,  and  the  tiny  prairie 
hamlet  of  Cedar  Bluffs,  Kans., 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  a  preacher,  he 
delivered  the  sermon  each  Sunday 
in  the  community  church. 

In  1943,  the  group  of  stockholders 
with  which  Moody  was  associated  re- 
gained control  of  B/G,  and  he  began 
actively  to  promote  the  cafeteria  end 
of  the  business.  His  years  as  a  me- 
chanic and  on  countless  other  jobs 
served  him  well.  He  helped  design 
dish-washing  rooms  which  saved  the 
company  some  $4,000  a  month. 

An  incident  which  occurred  several 
years  ago,  before  B/G  employees  be- 
longed to  a  union,  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrates Moody's  respect  and  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  his  associates. 
Pickets  appeared  at  the  door  one  day 
and  demanded  that  the  restaurant 
employees  join  their  union.  Moody 
went  out  to  meet  them. 

"If  our  people  think  they  need 
a  union,"  he  said,  "they  probably  do. 
I  won't  attempt  to  say  how  my  people 
feel,  but  I'll  make  you  an  offer." 

He  would  close  the  restaurants  and 
hire  a  hall  where  the  organizers  could 
speak  to  his  154  workers.  He  insisted 
on  two  conditions:  (1)  He  must  be 
able  to  attend  the  meeting  with  the 
right  to  challenge  any  misstatements 
of  facts.  (2)  If  there  was  an  election, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  bal- 
lots. But  he  would  abide  by  his 
workers'  decision. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  a  Satur- 
day and  the  union  proposal  received 
only  six  votes.  Two  days  later  Moody 
signed  a  union  contract.  Companies 
which  supplied  B  G  had  been 
threatened  with  a  boycott  if  they  con- 
tinued deliveries.  "I  didn't  want  to 
cause  the  workers  a  lot  of  trouble," 
Moody  said.  "I  was  able  to  get  them 
a  year  in  which  to  join  the  union  or 
find  other  jobs." 

Ralph  Moody — successful  business- 
man, author,  and  human  being — has 
demonstrated  that  character  is  a 
structure  which  can  be  founded  on 
faith  and  love  and  then  tempered  by 
hard  work  until  the  man  stands  tall 
as  a  giant  in  industry,  the  arts,  his 
home,  and  among  friends. 
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WE  WHO  assemble  bits  and 
pieces  that  become  TOGETHER 
have  had  front -row  seats  at  an 
exciting  event:  a  rediscovery 
by  Methodists  that  Methodism 
has  HISTORY. 

"Biggest  thrill  on  our  fam- 
ily trip  east,"  writes  one 
Midwestern  husband,  "was  John 
Street  Church  in  the  New  York 
financial  district.  Our  Method- 
ism means  more  to  us  now.'" 

Another  family  experienced 
its  big  thrill  at  Sea  Island, 
Ga. ,  where  John  Wesley,  found- 
er of  Methodism,  once  walked 
under  live  oaks  draped  with 
Spanish  moss.  Others  tarried 
at  friendly  white  churches... 
at  story-rich  headstones... 
at  Methodism's  10  shrines. 

This,  TOGETHER* s  fifth 
Photo  Invitational,  stemmed 
from  the  "Methodist  Americana 
Map"  published  in  the  November, 
1959,  issue  --  and  still  avail- 
able separately  (at  50  cents) 
for  glove-box  reference.  Here 
we  share  some  of  over  1,000 
pictures  submitted.  Photogra- 
phers are  credited  on  page  75. 

Wcu&w/vufl&vu,  D.  C-i  "WftA/f 
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AMERICAN  -HISTOID  SURGED  ABOUND 
THESE  METHODIST  LANDMARKS 


IF  ANY  CHURCH  grew  up  with  the  country,  it  is  the 
Methodist.  In  1784  the  organizing  Christinas  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Baltimore;  just  five  years  later  in 
New  York,  George  Washington  was  sworn  in  as  presi- 
dent of  the  newborn  republic.  This  intertwining  of 
history  made  a  point  not  missed  by  camera-clickers. 

One  photographer,  for  example,  quickly  associated 
a  weathered  church  at  Valley  Forge  with  the  winter 
of  1777-78  and  Washington's  tattered  Army.  Another 
shot  a  Fort  Pitt  blockhouse  dating  from  the  earlier 
French  and  Indian  War,  for  there  early  Pittsburghers 
came  to  pray  and  to  hear  Methodist  exhorters. 
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A  Midwestern  tourist  focused  on  the 
prairie  spire  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  buried 
an  adventurous  Methodist  who  was  the 
first  U.S.  soldier  to  die  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Another  singled  out  a 
ghostly  church  which  flourished  then 
died  along  with  the  brash  mining  town 
it  served;  still  another  visited  the 
thriving  college  which  is  a  monument 
to  the  hardy  minister  who  made  the 
first  big  cattle  drive  to  Oregon. 

Grouped  together,  their  photos  are 
a  documentary  showing  Methodism  and 
America  growing  up  together. 
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WE  METHODISTS  LOVE 
OUR  WHITE  CHURCHES 


METHODISTS  seem  to  feel  espe- 
cially at  home  on  the  main  streets 
and  country  roads  of  America.  And 
it  is  significant  that  TOGETHER' s 
camera-toting  readers  took  more 
pictures  of  white  churches  along 
these  quiet  byways  than  of  any 
other  Methodist  Americana  subject. 

Perhaps  it's  because  the  white 
church  is  a  living  link  with  our 
past,  housing  cherished  memories 
of  Baptisms  and  marriages.  Many 
see  in  these  plain  meetinghouses 
a  symbol  of  Methodism's  homely 
concern  for  people,  wherever  and 
whoever  they  may  be.  Little  white 
churches  are  a  reminder  of  the 
events  which  put  a  sturdy  quality 
in  our  faith  and  our  nation. 

Today  we  may  worship  under 
soaring  towers  of  glass  and  steel 
attuned  to  our  urban  era.  But  the 
little  white  church,  bravely  sit- 
ting on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
hills,  beckons  us  from  the  high- 
way, reminding  us  that  here  people 
may  sit  in  the  presence  of  God. 
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GREAT  NAMES  LIGHT  UP  AMERICA! 


A  ci-Ock  GjAsrlw  to  N  €ax)  YtrJco   JVJvvo  StiaLt 


THE  READER  seeking  explanation  of 
Methodism's  character  in  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  shaped  it  is  at  once 
struck  by  their  great  diversity.  At 
one  extreme  we  find  Founder  John 
Wesley,  only  5  feet  4  inches  tall, 
a  polished  Anglican  clergyman  who 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  On  the  other 
hand  we  see  the  rough,  hearty  cir- 
cuit riders  who  could  sleep  by  the 
trail,  ride  40  miles,  then  deliver 
a  fiery  sermon  in  a  drafty  log  cabin 
before  sitting  down  to  a  meal. 

Old  World  scholarship  and  New 
World  enthusiasm  were  blended  by  a 
profound  concern  for  people  and  a 
love  of  God.  It  stimulated  the  per- 
sistent search  for  truth  and  forged 
the  stress  on  education  which  still 
characterize  The  Methodist  Church. 

Perhaps  the  transatlantic  dif- 
ferences between  Methodists  were  more 
visual  than  real.  Certainly,  for  ded- 
icated vigor,  Wesley  was  the  inspi- 
ration for  Bishop  Asbury.  "Live  or 
die,  I  must  ride,"  Asbury  declared, 
and  ride  he  did,  some  6,000  miles  a 
year.'  Dynamic  American  Methodism  be- 
came a  movement  which  was  to  leap 
mountains  and  span  the  continent. 
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AETHODIST  HISTORY 


John  Wesley  sensed   by   1784  that  his 
<5zjL      American   followers   soon   would   leave 


the  Anglican  fold.  Moving  fast,  he  "set 
apart"  Thomas  Coke  and  sent  him  to 
America  to  contact  and  enlist  Francis  Asbury  as  co- 
superintendent    of    Methodist    work    in    the    societies. 

Dr.  Coke  and  Asbury  met 
in  Delaware,  where  they 
agreed  to  call  the  1784 
Christmas  Conference.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  in  Baltimore's  Lovely  Lane  Meetinghouse 
that  Methodism  first  was  organized  as  a  church.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  Asbury  was  elected  as  the  first  American 
Methodist  bishop  only  two  days  after  being  ordained. 

§  Freeborn  Garrettson,  given  the  task  of 
summoning  all  ministers  to  the  momen- 
tous Baltimore  meeting,  sped  "like  an 
arrow,  from  north  to  south"  with  the 
result  that  some  60  of  the  83  Methodist  preachers 
were   present   for   the   conference   on   Christmas   Eve. 

Men  such  as  Robert  Strawbridge,  an 
outspoken  Irish  lay  preacher,  made 
Methodism's  rapid  growth  in  America 
possible.  Not  ordained,  but  tireless  and 
devoted,  he  had  gained  hundreds  of 
converts  in  Maryland  before  the  War  of  Independence. 

Barbara  Heck  established  a  foothold 
for  Methodism  in  New  York  when  she 
persuaded  Philip  Embury  to  preach  in 
1776  to  the  Irish  immigrant  society 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  famed  John  Street  Church. 


Peter  Cartwright  was  one  of  the  hardy 
circuit  riders  who  carried  Methodism 
westward.  Superbly  fitted  for  frontier 
life,  he  had  started  churches  as  far  west 
as  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Illinois  by  1823. 


A  Gu^oJU,  Met, 


PUTTING  METHODIST  HISTORY 
INTO  THE  PRESENT  TENSE 


M^U*y?s^^ 


"WHAT  MESSAGE  do  the  white  churches, 
John  Wesley,  Methodism's  shrines,  and 
the  circuit  riders  have  for  us  today? 
If  the  mute  spires  and  silent  statues 
could  speak,  what  would  they  say?  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  lines  of 
Carl  Sandburg's  "Remembrance  Rock": 

"If  America  forgets  where  she  came 
from,  if  the  people  lose  sight  of  what 
brought  them  along,  if  she  listens  to 
the  deniers  and  mockers,  then  will  be- 
gin the  rot  and  dissolution." 


'  I 


Li 
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Alas,  poor  flowers  unpolled  by  childish  noses.  That's  the  author's  daughter,  Lisbeth. 


by  LOREM  BOYD 


a 


'UR  DAUGHTER,  Lisbeth,  is 
nearly  five.  The  mountains  are  up  in 
the  millions.  But  the  little  girl  and 
the  mountains  are  like  old  friends, 
and  many  of  our  Saturdays  are  in- 
vested driving  and  tramping  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  near  our  home. 

On  these  frequent  trips,  my  wife 
and  I  have  learned  something  about 
the  way  a  child  responds  to  the 
beauty  and  order  in  nature.  For  one 
thing,  we've  observed  our  daughter's 
wonder  is  keener,  more  immediate 
than  ours. 

As  adults,  our  interest  and  awe 
are  often  reserved  for  the  spectacular 
— a  broad  panorama  of  high  peaks 
tinged  blue  and  purple  up  where 
winter  snowdrifts  never  quite  obey 
summer's  mandate  ...  a  bright  gold- 
en splotch  of  shimmering  aspen  in 
the  nip  of  autumn  .  .  .  low  clouds 
foaming  through  a  valley  as  the  sun 


sprays  them  fiery  red.  Lisbeth's  won- 
der is  more  immediate.  It  is  under- 
foot, right  around  her  in  smell,  touch, 
sight,  and  sound. 

Lisbeth  calls  out-of-doors  the  "out- 
ness." Once,  hiking  through  a  lush 
pine  forest,  she  observed:  "It  smells 
like  God  broke  a  perfume  bottle." 
When  a  view  momentarily  vanished, 
Lisbeth  said:  "Look — everything  dis- 
appeared but  us."  And  when  we  came 
out  of  a  chasm,  she  responded,  "Well, 
we're  back  in  the  things  again." 

Animal  life  is  a  source  ol  wonder 
for  a  child.  While  we  arc  amused  by 
the  antics  of  the  chipmunks  around 
our  campfires,  Lisbeth  fastens  an  ab- 
sorbing, joyful  attention  on  them. 
"You  can  almost  hear  his  nose  wig- 
gle," she  says. 

Around  picnic  areas  the  big  snow- 
birds often  land  on  the  table  and 
accept  bread   tossed   over   lor   them. 


Unique,  we  say,  but  "I've  got  a  new 
bird-friend,"  is  the  way  Lisbeth  puts 
it. 

We've  never  seen  a  beaver  yet. 
but  in  a  marshy  meadow  heaver-dam 
networks  are  commonplace.  She  runs 
her  hand  over  the  trunk  ol  a  tree 
felled  by  the  industrious  heaver's 
teeth.  "Touch  it— feel  where  the 
beaver  chopped  it." 

What  we  grownups  see  as  protec- 
tive coloration  and  environmental 
adaptation  our  daughter  views  as  a 

sort  of  divine  providence.  "God's 
pretty  smart.  He  knows  how  to  take 
care  ol'  little  animals."  What  we  see 
;is  a  unique  rock  formation  becomes 

a  ship,  playhouse,  or  castle. 

Pebbles  and  stones  along  the  path 
form  all  sorts  ol  houses  and  roads. 

Rocks   are   "hard    potatoes   iusi    righl 

to  cook."  They  become  "money  to 
pay  tor  (rock)  candy."  And  they  can 
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Charles  Wesley  might 
have  been  dressed  for  one 

of  the  stroll*  during 

which  he  composed  many 

of  his  hymns  when  he  posed 

for  this  tenter  color, 

no ie  displayed  at  Treieint, 

Cornwall,  England. 


He  Had  Music  in  His  Heart 


TRAVELERS  on  the  King's  High- 
way near  London  in  the  1770s  must 
have  wondered  at  the  strange  actions 
ol  the  solitary  rider  on  the  gray  pony. 
For  now  and  again,  the  man  wearing 
the  wide  hat,  tall  hoots,  and  a  faraway 
look  in  li is  eyes  would  spur  his  steed 
into  a  gallop  to  the  nearest  cottage, 
leap  down,  knock  at  the  door,  and 
greet  a  startled  housewife  with  cries 
ol   "Pen  and  ink!  Pen  and  ink!" 

That  man  was  Charles  Wesley, 
brother  ol  Methodism's  founder  and 
writer  of  more  than  6,500  hymns. 
Words  and  phrases  often  came  to  him 
on  the  daily  rides  from  his  home  in 
the  tiny  hamlet  ol  Marylebone  to  the 
Foundry  or  West  Street,  Methodist 
preaching  places  in  nearby  London. 
Wherever  he  might  be,  day  or  night, 
he  would  call  tor  a  pen  and  hurriedly 
record  the  new  verses  in  shorthand. 

In  his  honor,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  General  Committee  on 
Family  Life,  Together  is  sponsoring 
The  Charles  Wesley  Award.  From 
now  until  September  1,  1-961,  you're 
invited  to  compose  new  words  to  the 
ot  any  hymn  appearing  in  The 
Methodist   Hymnal. 

We   suggest    one   ol    those   in   com- 


mon meter,  such  as  All  Hail  the 
Power  |  No.  1  (>4  |,  but  three  stanzas 
written  to  the  meter  ol  any  well- 
known  Methodist  hymn  arc  accept- 
able. Anyone  is  eligible  to  try  for  the 
award. 

We  wouldn't  advise  your  trying  to 
write  on  horseback,  but  the  subject 
matter  will  give  free  play  to  the  talents 
ol  budding,  modern-day  Charles  Wcs- 
leys.  The  theme  is  family  lite,  and 
words  should  reflect  the  joy  of  persons 
who  let  God  guide  them  in  their  re- 
lationships with  each  other,  with  the 
church,  and  with  the  world  at  large. 

The  second  stage  of  The  Charles 
Wesley  Award,  for  music  to  accom- 
pany the  winning  words,  will  begin 
when  the  lyrics  are  published  in  next 
February's  Together  and  close  on 
May  15,  1962.  A  first-place  award  of 
$100,  a  runner-up  prize  of  $50,  and 
five  honorable  mentions  will  be  given 
in  each  ol  the  two  categories. 

Deadline  for  submitting  lyrics  is 
September  1,  1961.  For  a  complete 
run  down  on  the  rules  and  details  of 
the  exciting  premier  planned  for  the 
winning  words  and  music,  write  to 
the  address  below  and  ask  for  The 
Charles  Wesley  Award  brochure. 


ScuJ 


your  entries  to: 


Music  Editor,  TOGETHER 

740  Hprth  Rush  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
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be  simply  objects  ot  beauty  and  fas- 
cination that  "shine  when  the  sun 
touches,"  or  "feci  smooth  enough  to 
rub  over  your  check  like  a  powder 
puff."  Sagging  spruce  branches  form 
a  "house  to  live  in,"  and  icy  mountain 
streams  bring  the  question,  "Why 
won't  the  water  let  the  sun  come  in 
to  play?" 

Everywhere  a  child's  eyes  see  ques- 
tions and  discoveries — life.  Trees 
were  made  for  the  birds  and  squirrels, 
grass  and  earth  and  logs  for  the 
chipmunks;  and  occasionally  the  sun 
seems  made  to  flash  through  the 
forest  and  spotlight  a  golden  fawn. 
"It  seems  like  there's  something  mov- 
ing everywhere,"  Lisbeth  says. 

In  summer,  our  daughter  likes  to 
go  barefoot  through  the  mushy  mead- 
ows in  lower  mountain  elevations. 
"It  brings  the  world  up  between  my 
toes,"  she  explains. 

But  the  barefoot  chances  are  num- 
bered. At  the  summit  of  a  pass,  near- 
ly 14,000  feet  above  sea  level,  we  had 
to  explain  it  was  much  too  cold  to 
go  barefoot.  At  first,  she  was  dis- 
appointed. Then  as  we  walked  the 
rim  of  the  summit,  peering  below 
where  the  forests  ended  and  the  deli- 
cate alpine  grass  and  plants  began, 
Lisbeth  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  don't 
care  if  I  can't  go  barefoot  .  .  .  my 
whole  heart  is  going  barefoot." 

A  flower  that  we  admit  is  a  rare 
beauty  is  mystery  to  our  child.  She 
stops  to  breathe  in  its  fragrance  and 
investigate  the  color  inside  the  petals 
— "the  flower's  stomach,"  she  calls 
it. 

Often  we  have  discussed  how  much 
of  nature  can  be  carefully  detailed 
in  a  classroom,  yet  how  in  nature 
it  isn't  at  all  a  science.  It  is,  as  our 
daughter  finds  it,  an  emotion  to  be 
absorbed.  It's  a  sense  of  wonder  in 
God's  handiwork  that — in  her  un- 
cluttered perception — makes  nature 
a  fully  marvelous  experience. 

For  Lisbeth,  God  has  touched  this 
earth  of  ours  with  creative  breath, 
with  a  majesty  that  belittles  blue- 
prints and  bulldozers.  As  we've  at- 
tended that  at  which  she  wonders, 
we  have  found  a  renewed  wonder 
ourselves. 

True,  we  may  never  regain  the 
full  simplicity  of  childhood's  wonder. 
But  through  Lisbeth  we  have  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  world  of  nature  so 
that  sometimes  we,  too,  feel  our 
hearts  roam  barefoot  in  the  hills. 
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Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


Charles   M     Schulz 


"So  who  else  do  you  know  who  has  an  electric  guitar 
he  can   plug    into   the    lighter    in    his   car?" 


fflk  I'm  a  boy,  16,  and  in  love.  Re- 
■^  cently  we  double  dated  with  my 
buddy  and  his  girl.  Now  I'm  jailing 
for  lus  girl  and  mine  doesn't  seem  at- 
tractive any  more.  Am  I  crazy  or  some- 
thing?—S.B. 


Mk     No.  At  16  love  comes  and  goes 
X  jfc.  quickly.  You  are  normal. 


■  ■  I'm  14,  and  the  only  boy  in  the 
^^  family.  My  sisters  get  good  al- 
lowances, and  so  do  all  the  other  boys 
in  the  neighborhood.  But  my  father 
gives  me  only  enough  to  buy  school 
lunches.  He  says  1  should  earn  the  rest. 
Where  can  I  earn  money? — L.T. 

A  Perhaps  he  doesn't  realize  how 
hard  it  is  for  city  boys  your  age 
to  earn  money.  Probably  your  best  bet 
would  be  a  paper  route. 

Ql'm  a  girl,  16.  When  my  parents 
were  divorced,  the  judge  said  I 
could  live  with  whichever  one  I  chose. 
I  started  to  stay  with  my  dad.  It  made 
my  mother  mad,  so  I  moved  in  with 
her.  That  made  my  dad  mad.  I  love 
them  both.  I  can't  stand  to  have  them 
angry  with  me.  What  should  I  do? 
—N.L. 


A   Try    writing    to    both    parents. 
They  can  read  their  letters  alone 
and  have  a  chance  to  think  reasonably 


about  your  problem.  Tell  them  you  love 
them  and  want  only  to  live  in  peace. 
Suggest  spending  the  next  year  with 
your  mother,  and  the  year  after  with 
your  father.  If  things  don't  improve 
soon,  go  to  your  minister.  Perhaps  he 
can  reason  with  them. 

fill  I'm  15.  I've  been  dating  ii  cute 
'W  g'''l>  14.  She  gets  cigarettes  some- 
where and  when  we're  together  we 
smol{e.  I  don't  like  cigarettes  because 
they  make  me  dizzy.  She  says  I'm 
chicken.  Am  I? — R.B. 


flk  No,  you  are  not.  Most  people 
ATM.  become  dizzy  when  they  start 
smoking,  and  many  become  ill.  Don't 
start.  Try  to  persuade  your  girl  to  stop. 
Eventually  she  will  thank  you. 


mm  I  ,n  "  preacher's  /(id  anil  can't 
have  dates  until  I'm  16.  1  don't 
dare  stay  out  late.  I  can't  smoke  or  try 
any  of  the  things  the  other  boys  do.  Is 
it  any  wonder  I'Ks  arc  wild?—H.S. 


A  Did  you  know  thai  preachers' 
children  arc  not  wild?  There  arc 
some  exceptions,  but  most  ot  them  arc- 
superior  in  conduct,  character,  achieve 
ment.  It  is  not  smart  to  smoke.  You 
feel  somewhat  put  upon.  So  do  your 
friends,  though  lor  other  reasons.  Every 
normal  teen-ager  feels  abused  at  times. 
Actually  preachers'  kids  are  privileged 
beyond  most  of  today's  young  people. 


Qls  16  too  young  to  date?  I  lif(e  a 
boy,  17.  lie  was  an  liaglc  Stout 
and  an  MYF  officer.  He  gets  good 
grades  at  school.  I  think  he's  wonder- 
ful! However,  my  father  says  I  am  too 
young  to  go  out  with  him.  How  soon 
will  I  be  able  to  decide  such  things  for 
myself? — E.A. 

Many  states  give  girls  the  right 
.  to  make  such  decisions  alter  their 
ISth  birthday.  Ask  your  dad  to  talk 
with  other  lathers  about  their  rules  lor 
their  daughters.  He'll  learn  he  is  un 
usually  strict.  In  many  homes,  responsi 
ble  girls  of  16  are  permitted  to  j^o  out 
with  responsible  boys  oi  16  or  17.  Your 

I  riend    sounds    dependable. 

What   can   a   girl   do    when    her 
father    curses?    My    dad    never 
ta\es  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  but 
he  says  things  til  most  as  bad. — I..M. 

Your  mother  understands  your 
A.SL  father  and  will  have  suggestions. 
If  she  approves,  irv  discussing  his 
swearing  with  him.  He  sure  In-  is  in  a 
favorable  mood. 

■  ■  I'm  a  boy.  1'K  in  the  Army  in 
'^  Germany.  I  have  been  very  <lo<c 
to  my  mot  her  all  my  life,  lather  de- 
serted us  when  I  was  little.  Up  to  note 
I  have  not  gone  out  with  girls  because 
mother  fays  it  would  be  unfair  to  her. 
However,  last  Sunday  I  met  a  wondei 
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Bishop  Nail 

Answers  Questions 

About 


Your  l.iilli 

si  lid 

Your 
rimrrli 


H. 


oiv  dot's  the  Church  stive  people? 


Despite  the  teachings  of  some 
churches,  the  Church  does  not  save 
anyone.  And  no  preacher  or  priest 
saves   anyone.   Only   Cod   does   the 


saving,  through  the  Son.  As  Acts 
4:12  puts  it,  there  is  salvation  in  no 
one  else  except  Him.  The  Church 
"saves"    only    as    it    proclaims    this. 


. s  Protestantism  more  tolerant  than  Catholicism? 


That  depends  on  what  is  meant 
by  "tolerance" — whether  accommo- 
dation to  local  ideas  about  bingo,  for 
example,  or  to  community  attitudes 
on  such  stubborn  problems  as  race 
relations. 

Unquestionably,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  is  more  firm,  solid,  un- 
yielding (shall  we  say,  "mono- 
lithic"2) than  Protestant  churches. 
It  does  not  trim  its  doctrines  to  suit 


the  prides  of  its  environment,  nor 
does  it  deliver  its  priests  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  community. 

Romanism  is  authoritarian.  There 
is  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the 
bishop,  which  is  to  say,  the  authority 
of  the  church.  The  only  authority  in 
Protestantism  is  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  it  informs,  through 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  the  conscience 
of    the    person    or    of    the    group. 


H. 


ow  does  'Son  of  GoiV  differ  from  ''Son  of  man''? 


We  must  never  lorget  that  Chris- 
tianity inherits  from  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  traditions.  In  Creek 
thought,  a  son  ot  God  is  a  divine 
being  come  to  earth;  in  Hebrew 
thought  the  son  is  one  who  is  like 
God,  showing  forth  the  being  and 
character  ol  ( Jod. 

1  he  goodness  and  loving  kind- 
ness ol  Jesus  are  qualities  we  have 
hi  to  expect  in  the  Father.  With- 
oul  i  hint  ol  pride,  Jesus  could  say, 
"lie  who  loves  me  will  be  loved  by 
nn  r.n'iu  i .  and  1  will  love  him" 
(John  14:21).  As  Reginald  II.  bull- 
et explains  in  The  Mission  and 
Achievement  of  fesus,  "Sonship 
means  to  fesus  not  a  dignity  .  .  . 
but  a  responsibility  to  be  fulfilled." 

The   title,    "Son   ol    man,"    which 
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Jesus  frequendy  used  on  himself, 
meant  that  he  is  the  final  judge  of 
mankind  (Matthew  25:31-46),  and 
also  the  ideal  man,  the  pattern  and 
example  ot  what  man  ought  to  be. 
I  k  is  "the  Man,"  and  the  universe 
is  to  be  restored  to  perfection 
through  him. 

Clearly,  as  Jesus  himself  used  the 
term,  there  was  added  the  idea  of 
the  Suffering  Servant,  the  embodi- 
ment ol  God's  redemptive  love. 
Thus,  the  idea  of  Son  of  Man  in- 
cluded  both  the  sovereign  authority 
ol  God  and  the  humility  in  identi- 
fication with  man. 


Active  in   Methodist  journalism  since   l^-'i' 
iu">t    recently    ;i>    editor    of    the    Christian 
Vdvocatb,   the  pastors'  magazine     Bishop  T. 
Otto  I\!all  is  episcopal  leadei  ol  the  Minnesota 
Area  of  The  Methodist  Church. 


Jul  young  lady  and  want  very  much  to 
see  her  again.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  my 
mother  for  me  to  have  a  date? — B.B. 


,1k  I  can  understand  your  mother's 
Am  feelings.  You  are  all  she  has. 
However,  you  have  your  own  life  to 
live.  Probably  it  is  time  you  started 
dating. 

■  ■  My  father  is  a  square!  I  enrolled 
£r'  in  the  drum-majorette  course  at 
school.  My  mother  approved  but  my 
father  flipped.  He  says  no  decent  girl 
would  be  a  drum  majorette.  Can  he 
force  me  to  drop  the  course? — L.F. 


A  Yes,  he  can.  However,  he  should 
know  that  many  fine  girls  are 
drum  majorettes.  Can  your  mother 
persuade  him  to  talk  with  the  parents 
of  some  of  them?  And  with  your  in- 
structor?  Maybe  he'll  change. 

■  m  I'm  17.  Since  I  was  12  I  havt 
%f  worked  and  saved  my  money. 
Recently  I  bought  a  new  convertible. 
Now  our  neighbors  criticize  my  folios. 
They  say  I  shouldn't  be  permitted  to 
have  an  expensive  car.  Should  my  par- 
ents listen  to  the  neighbors?  Should  I 
keep  the  car? — H.B. 

4k  Are  you  a  careful  driver?  Can 
Am  you  pay  for  your  new  converti- 
ble? Can  you  take  care  of  it  and  still 
get  your  homework  done?  If  your  an- 
swers are  "yes,"  I'd  suggest  you  keep  it. 


Q 


I'm  a  boy,  19.  1  have  been  in 
love  with  five  different  girls. 
Each  one  began  treating  me  badly  as 
soon  as  she  realized  I  loved  her.  Where 
can  I  find  a  considerate,  friendly  girl? 
Or  are  all  girls  vicious? — W.I. 

Mk  Very  few  girls  are  vicious.  I  am 
Am.  sorry  for  your  experience.  You've 
been  unlucky.  You  will  find  good,  con- 
sielerate  girls  at  church  affairs. 

■  ■  My  parents  had  a  psychologist 
w1  S've  me  a  mental  test  to  see  if 
I'm  normal.  The  test  showed  I'm  o\ay. 
However,  I  have  serious  trouble  with 
spelling.    Will  you  help  me? — M.D. 


%Make  a  list  of  the  common  worels 
you  misspell.  Look  up  their 
meanings  in  the  dictionary.  Be  sure 
you  understand  them.  Copy  them  many 
times,  then  have  your  mother  give  you 
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a  three-minute  spelling  drill  daily.  Al- 
ternate writing  the  words  for  her  and 
spelling  them  aloud.  You'll  soon  master 
them. 

■  m    Should  parents  send  their  <  hil 
"£    dren  to  their  own  church?  My 

fol\s  are  Methodists.  I  entered  church 
school  when  I  was  a  toddler.  I  grew  up 
in  our  church.  However,  my  boy  friend 
says  my  parents  should  have  kept  me 
away  from  church  until  I  was  old 
enough  to  pict{  my  religion.  He's  an 
agnostic.  Is  he  right? — S.F. 

A  No,  he  is  wrong.  Your  character 
was  formed  while  you  were  little. 
Your  basic  religious  beliefs  go  back  to 
your  early  childhood.  The  time  may 
come  when  you'll  want  to  join  another 
church.  If  it  does,  feel  free  to  consider 
it.  But  all  your  life  you  will  be  a  better 
person  because  your  parents  started  you 
in  the  Methodist  church  while  you 
were  still  a  small  child. 

fl  B  /  too\  a  girl  to  a  school  party 
cf£'  on  my  first  date.  While  we  were 
walking  home  she  hugged  me  hard  and 
\issed  me  many  times.  Now  I'm  in  love 
with  her.  Is  my  feeling  for  her  merely 
a  matter  of  physical  attraction?  Or  is 
it  genuine  love? — J.Y. 

Alt  is  a  crush,  partly  physical  and 
partly  emotional.  The  feeling 
won't  last  long.  What  happened  was  a 
mistake.  It  shouldn't  be  repeated. 

■  m    The     principal     of     my     school 
*\t    called  to  me  in  the  hall  one  day. 

I  thought  he  was  joking.  I  laughed,  and 
went  on.  But  he  was  serious.  He  told 
my  father  I  was  impudent.  Now  I'm 
on  restriction  for  two  wee/^s.  Is  that 
justice?— R.H. 


A  Probably  not.  However,  you  may 
.  have  been  careless.  Can  you  talk 
with  your  principal  and  explain?  May- 
be an  apology  would  help.  Be  careful 
to  avoid  angry  scenes. 


Have  a  parental  problem?  Dr.  Barbour 
can  help  you  as  he  has 
helped  thousands  of 
other  teens,  fust  write 
him  c/o  Together,  740 
N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
11,  111.  He'll  answer  in 
Teens  Together. 


Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 
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Moth-Bali  Christians 


i\T  the  south  end  of  the  bay  which 
constitutes  San  Diego  harbor,  there 
float  upwards  of  a  hundred  naval 
vessels  known  locally  as  "the  moth- 
ball fleet." 

These  are  ships  that  once 
ploughed  the  deep  as  active  war 
vessels,  commanded  by  men  of  pur- 
pose and  skill,  and  manned  by 
proud  crews.  But  today,  the  ships 
that  once  performed  important 
duties  ride  at  anchor,  silent  and  in- 
active, while  the  government  spends 
huge  sums  of  money  to  keep  them 
in  some  semblance  of  repair. 

There  also  are  "moth-ball  Chris- 
tians"— a  term  originating  with  Dr. 
E.  Stanley  Jones  for  those  Christians 
whose  names  are  still  on  church  rolls 
but  whose  pews  are  habitually  vacant 
and  whose  services  are  lacking  in 
the  ongoing  efforts  ot  the  congrega- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one 
essential  difference  between  the  ships 
and  the  church  members.  The  idle 
ships  can  be  thrown  into  battle  under 
certain  conditions  ol  necessity.  But 
the  moth-ball  Christian  is  of  little 
value  to  the  cause  of  Christ  because 
he  can  never  be  depended  upon. 

A  West  Coast  city  pastor  once 
reported  a  case  which,  thoLgh  ex- 
treme in  some  respects,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  moth-ball  ship.  He 
had  called  upon  a  family  reported 
as  being  "good  prospects"  lor  church 
membership.  They  had  been  active 
members  of  a  congregation  ol  his 
denomination  in  another  city. 

"Yes,  I  know  we  ought  to  be 
members  of  the  church,"  the  good 


lady  ol  the  house  agreed,  when  the 
pastor  called.  "And  we  are  going  to 
be.  But  we  are  not  quite  ready. 
Actually,  we  do  not  know  how  long 
we  will  be  living  in  the  city." 

As  the  conversation  progressed. 
however,  the  pastor  discovered  that 
the  man  of  the  house  had  already 
joined  a  local  Masonic  lodge  and  the 
wile  was  at  work  in  the  Eastern 
Star.  They  had  established  bank  ac- 
counts in  a  neighborhood  bank. 
credit  with  the  merchants  associa- 
tion, and  had  bought  season  tickets 
lor  the  opera.  They  even  owned 
property.  Finally,  when  pressed  a  bit, 
the  lady  admitted  living  in  the 
neighborhood   17  years' 

"Oh,  we  go  to  church,"  she  said. 
"And  we  have  never  given  up  our 
religious  beliefs.  It  is  just  that  we 
have  not  joined  the  church.  Do  you 
really  think  we  cannot  be  Christians 
unless  we  are  members  ol  tin 
church'"    She    was    a    little    nettled. 

Ol  course  one  can  be  a  Christian 
and  not  be  a  member  ol  a  church. 
The  moth  ball  ships  belong  to  tin 
navy,  but  they  are  playing  no  part 
in  the  defenses  ol  the  nation. 

At  that  point  another  fact  came 
to  light.  For  17  years  the  "church 
back  home"  had  carried  them  on 
its  membership  rolls,  paying  their 
missionary  apportionment  lor  them. 
Like  the  moth-ball  licet  that  must  be 

serviced,    the    moth  ball    Christians 

become   a   charge-   on    the   congrega 

don. 

Being   a    moth   ball    isn't    a    vcrv 

thrilling    status    lor    anv     Christian. 

— Roy  L.  Smith 
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Tu\\}l  Into  Mv  path 


JULY  2 

And  Mary  said,  "My  soul  mag- 
nijies  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
rejoices  in  God  my  Savior,  jor 
he  has  regarded  the  low  estate 
oj  his  handmaiden.  For  behold, 
henceforth  all  generations  will 
call  me  blessed  .  .  ." — Luke 
1:46-48 

(jjJUR  PARTY  was  standing  on  an 
VJ7  eminence  outside  Darjeeling,  in 
the  foothills  north  of  Calcutta.  For 
14  days  no  one  had  viewed  Mount 
Everest  from  here;  it  was  "weathered 
in."  But  we  were  quietly  hopeful. 

The  mists  began  to  scatter.  Mighty 
Kanchenjunga,  snow-covered,  sleep- 
ing giant,  began  filling  the  northern 
horizon. 

And  then,  suddenly,  the  clouds 
moved  off  the  heights  of  Mount 
Everest.  Dazzling  white  in  the  far 
distance,  its  pyramided  peak  stood 
sharp  against  the  sky.  Oh,  such 
beauty! 

The  guide  jumped  up  and  down, 
shouting  in  a  half-dozen  languages 
in  rapid  succession,  "There  it  is,  there 
it  is.  Look!  Look!  Look!"  And  we 
did — at  one  of  the  mighty  works  of 
God  in  nature. 

Luke  had  from  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  her  testimony  that  she  ut- 
tered these  oft-repeated  words  of 
praise  to  God  when  Elizabeth  praised 
and  blessed  her  name  on  learning 
that  she  was  to  bear  a  child.  They 
were  words  from  the  tradition  of  her 
people.  The  Magnificat,  Jewish- 
Christian  hymn  of  praise,  is  our 
heritage  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian 
church. 

In  our  great  moments,  we  praise 
God  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  but,  as  did  Mary,  for  his  great- 
ness and  his  salvation.  Long  before 
Luke  wrote,  it  was  the  confidence  of 
the  followers  of  the  Way  that 
through  Jesus.  God's  great  salvation 
was  made-  known.  In  truth,  this  was 
the  Gospel,  the  good  news.  To  them 
the  Lord  was  Jesus,  the  Christ;  to 
them  the  Savior  was  the  Lord. 

Pragtr:  Our  father.  God.  who  hast 
made  known  thy  salvation  through 
thy  Son.  Jesus  Christ,  make  our 
spirits  to  rejoice  in  that  great  salva- 
tion. Fill  us  with  love  of  beauty  and 
with  humility  that  thou  dost  love  us. 
This  we  know  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

— JAMES  A.   CARLIN 
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JULY  9 

And  Jesus  said  to  them,  ''Fol- 
low me  and  I  will  make  you 
become  fishers  oj  men." — Mark 
1:17 

(HNE  OF  THE  most  thrilling  ex- 
VI/  periences  of  my  life  occurred 
while  on  a  ministerial  retreat  far 
back  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho.  A 
former  district  superintendent  had 
located  an  unusual  fishing  stream.  In 
it  we  could  see  large  brook  trout 
swimming  in  clear  water.  He  had 
already  caught  near  his  limit  and 
invited  me  to  fish  with  him. 

As  soon  as  my  lure  hit  the  water, 
a  beautiful  brook  trout  struck  and 
started  fighting  in  a  way  that  would 
thrill  the  heart  of  any  fisherman. 
This  experience  will  long  remain  in 
my  memory,  all  because  a  friend  in- 
vited me  to  share  in  his  discovery. 

Fishing  was  a  common  experience 
to  Jesus.  His  closest  friends  were 
fishermen.  So,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  calls  us  to  share  in  life's  most 
rewarding  experience— that  of  catch- 
ing the  mind  and  heart  of  men  and 
directing  them  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Master. 

Jesus'  primary  concern  was  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost.  If  we  follow  him 
closely,  we,  too,  will  feel  his  great 
concern  for  all  who  have  no  master, 
fc  r  all  who  are  lonely,  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  identity  in  the  masses 
and  do  not  know  that  they  are  chil- 
dren of  God. 

We  do  not  have  to  search  for  rare 
fishing  streams,  for  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  multitudes  who  need 
the  redeeming  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  What  a  privilege  it  is  to  share 
with  them  the  good  news  that  there 
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is  One  who  cares  enough  that  He 
gave  his  life  for  them. 

Jlraijer:  Our  father,  make  us  fishers 
of  men.  May  every  word  we  utter, 
all  of  our  actions,  and  our  very  spirits 
be  such  that  will  draw  others  into 
the  fellowship  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

— KENNETH  H.   UNDERWOOD 

JULY  16 

And  he  left  everything,  and 
rose  and  followed  him. — Luke 
5:28 

/ji^VER  A  century  ago  David 
V17  Livingstone  left  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  his  Scottish  home 
to  live,  labor,  and  die  in  the  dark 
continent  of  Africa.  The  story  of 
Livingstone's  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing is  one  that  has  thrilled  the  world. 

What  sent  David  Livingstone  to 
Africa?  What  caused  him  to  leave 
family  and  friends  so  far  behind? 
What  kept  him  there  in  the  midst 
of  hunger,  fever,  hostile  savages,  and 
wild  beasts?  It  was  a  desire  to  follow 
Christ.  It  was  an  ambition  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  invites  all  to  follow  him.  To 
follow  will  mean  to  sacrifice.  Mat- 
thew left  all  and  followed. 

We  hear  Jesus  say,  "Follow  me 
and  I  will  make  you  become  fishers 
of  men."  Those  to  whom  he  spoke 
these  words  had  been  fishermen. 
Now  they  were  to  leave  the  old  oc- 
cupation. Now  they  were  to  leave 
the  old  life.  Now  they  are  fishers  of 
men.  Now  they  are  to  win  men  to 
Christ.  When  we  follow  our  Lord, 
we  become  witnesses  for  him. 

All  true  followers  of  Christ  should 
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make  it  their  chief  business  in  life  to 
witness  to  others  concerning  their 
Master. 

Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  says,  "What- 
ever a  person's  ordinary  vocation  in 
the  world,  whether  salesmanship,  or 
homemaking,  or  farming,  the  minis- 
try can  be  his  other  vocation  and 
perhaps  his  truest  vocation." 

Jesus  says  to  all,  "If  you  wish  to 
live  a  life  of  usefulness  in  my  service, 
then  follow  me!  Obey  me.  Tell  others 
about  me.  Win  others  to  my  church." 

Prayer:  Dear  Lord,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  invitation  to  follow  thee.  Help 
us  to  be  willing  to  deny  ourselves 
that  we  may  be  led  by  thee  into  paths 
of  usefulness.  May  we  be  worthy 
witnesses  of  thine.  Help  us  to  win 
others  to  thee.  In  our  Master's  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 

— ROBERT   L.    CASE 

JULY  23 

She  said  to  him,  "Yes,  Lord: 
I  believe  that  you  are  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  who 
is  coming  into  the  world." 
-^John  11:27 

'/(THE  YOUNG  man  standing  next 
^-^  to  me  had  brought  his  broken 
timepiece  in  for  repair.  The  watch- 
maker was  doing  his  best  to  explain 
what  needed  to  be  done.  The  young 
man  was  finding  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Finally  he  said: 

"I  don't  know  enough  about 
watches  to  understand  what  you  are 
saying,  but  I  know  you,  and  I  be- 
lieve you.  Go  ahead  and  fix  it." 

Lazarus  was  dead  and  Martha,  his 
sister,  was  bringing  her  troubles  to 
Jesus.  "Lord,"  she  said,  "if  you  had 


been  here,  my  brother  would  not 
have  died.  And  even  now  I  know  that 
whatever  you  ask  from  God,  God 
will  give  you." 

Jesus  said,  "Your  brother  will  rise 
again." 

"I  know  that  he  will  rise  again  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,"  she 
replied. 

Jesus  sensed  that  she  did  not 
understand  so  he  said,  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  who 
believes  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet 
shall  he  live,  and  whoever  lives  and 
believes  in  me  shall  never  die.  Do 
you  believe  this?" 

Now,  Martha  couldn't  understand 
all  that  Jesus  was  saying  but  she 
knew  Jesus  so  she  replied,  "Yes 
Lord;  I  believe  that  you  are  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

To  know  Jesus  as  Lord  was  all  the 
assurance  Martha  needed — explana- 
tions were  unnecessary. 

We  do  not  always  understand  His 
ways  and  his  methods  but  to  know 
him  as  Savior  and  Lord  is  enough. 

$ragtr:  O  God,  our  father,  we  can- 
not always  know  thy  ways,  but  we 
pray  that  we  may  know  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord.  Amen. 

— RALPH    L.    MILLER 

JULY  30 

Jesus  said  to  him,  "Have  you 
believed  because  you  have 
seen  me?  Blessed  are  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet 
believe."— John  20:29 

YJJHOMAS  was  an  outstanding 
VLt'  member  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  fraternities — the  fraternity  of 
doubters.  And,  what  Thomas  did  in 


the  time  of  Jesus  is  still  repeated 
with  similar  consequences  by  some 
who  are  followers  of  our  Lord  today. 

First,  this  attitude  of  Thomas  gave 
clear  demonstration  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  trust  his  closest  friends. 
When  those  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  privilege  of  discipleship  pro- 
claimed to  him  the  good  news  of 
Christ's  Resurrection,  Thomas  bla- 
tantly rejected  their  statements  and 
by  his  own  reply  placed  a  wall 
of  misunderstanding  between  his 
friends  and  himself.  What  happened 
then,  still  happens  today — and  any 
day — when  seeds  of  doubt  are  sown. 

Second,  this  attitude  of  Thomas 
made  him  an  unhappy  person.  He 
could  not  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
Resurrection  until  he  saw!  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that  Thomas  was  not  complete- 
ly happy  even  after  he  saw  the 
Christ.  He  had  doubt  when  others 
had  faith,  and  his  Lord  had  shown 
displeasure  because  of  this  failure 
There  is  a  joy  in  living  by  faith 
which  Thomas  never  knew. 

Finally,  this  doubting  kept  Thomas 
out  of  the  blessed  fellowship  of  those 
who  live  by  faith,  believing  where 
they  cannot  prove.  Sir  Wilfred  Gren- 
I'cll  summarized  well  the  qualities  of 
those  who  are  part  of  this  fellowship 
when  he  wrote: 

"The  faith  He  asks  for  is  not  to 
xtnderstand  Him  but  to  jollow  Him. 
By  that  and  that  alone  can  man  con- 
vert the  tragedy  of  human  life  into 
the  most  glorious  field  of  honor  ..." 

JJraiirr:  O  God.  help  us  to  trust  our 
brothers  and  to  have  faith  in  thee 
Amen. 

— F.    HEISSE    JOHNSON 
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Looks  at  New  Books 


For  animal  lovers — and  aren't 

ice  all? — a  boo\  called  Listen,  Listen! 

{Photo  (V)  1961  by  Charles  Rado.) 


J.  T  WAS  AS  much  for  the  positive 
stand  he  took  on  the  issues  ot  the 
day  as  lor  his  creative  writing  that 
Albert  Camus  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1957.  Everything  this 
Algerian-horn  Frenchman  wrote  spoke 
lo  us,  as  I  he  Nobel  citation  Stated,  of 
"the  problems  ot  the  human  conscience 
in  our  time."  His  death  in  January, 
I960,  was  a  loss  to  everyone  concerned 
with   the  cause  ol   humanity. 

In  the  last  two  years  before  his  death, 
Camus  himsell  selected  die  pieces  that 
make  up  Resistance,  Rebellion,  and 
Death  (  Knopf,  $4).  They  represent  the 
sum  total  of  his  life  ami  are  as  clear 
and  ringing  as  his  fiction  was  enigmatic. 

Between  the  youthful  letters  he  wrote 
to  a  German  friend  during  the  Occu- 
pation ami  his  stirring  condemnation 
ol  the  horror  ot  capital  punishment,  the 
reader  finds  m\  impassioned  statement 
oi  beliefs  on  every  major  issue:  of  the 
day.  fustin  O'Brien  has  done  a  power- 
ful and  sensitive   job  ol    translation. 

After  Id  years.  Americans  of  varying 
political  persuasions  still  ^.w   recall   just 


what  they  wire  doing  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  12,  1945.  This  was  the  day 
four-term  President  Franklin  I).  Roose- 
velt died  at  the  Little  White  House 
in  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

Bernard  Asbell,  in  When  F.D.R. 
Died  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston,  $4)  has 
written  an  electrifying  account  of  that 
drama  describing  in  minute  detail  the 
reactions  ol  the  principal  characters  in- 
volved. This  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
growing  collection  of  Roosevcltana.  It's 
restrained  reporting  with  the  events 
themselves  providing  the  sad  excitement 
of  a  day  history  will  never  forget. 

Dogs — and  cats — are  having  their 
day. 

Hal  Borland  has  written  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  a  black-and-white  rab- 
bit hound  named  Pat  in  The  Dog  Who 
Came  to  Stay   (Lippincott,  $3.75). 

Sheila  Burnford  tells  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  loyalty  and  courage  of  a 
Labrador  retriever,  a  pit  bull  dog,  and 
a  Siamese  cat  who  dared  300  miles  of 
Canadian  wilderness  to  go  home  to 
their  family  in  The  Incredible  Jour- 
ney (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.75). 
You  won't  read  this  one  without  a 
catch  in  your  throat. 

Then  there's  Listen,  Listen!  (Har- 
per, $2.50),  an  engaging  bedtime  book 
in  which  photographs  by  Ylla  and  story 
by  Crosby  Newell  Bonsall  combine 
to  enchant  the  young — and  their  par- 
ents— with  the  antics  of  kittens  and 
friendly  dogs.  Delightful! 

Mrs.  Barnabas  has  reminded  me  that 
I've  written  not  a  word  about  a  lioness 
named  Lisa  who  captured  the  hearts 
ol  readers  everywhere  when  Joy 
Adamson  told  her  storv  in  Born  Free 
(Pantheon,  $4.95). 

Here  surely  is  one  ol  the  most  re- 
markable animal  stories  ever  written, 
and  psychologists  tell  me  it's  one  of  the 
finest  books  on  animal  psychology.  Elsa 
was  rescued  as  an  orphaned  cub,  raised 
by  the  Ailamsons  as  a  beloved  pet,  then 
returned  by  them  to  her  own  world  in 
the  African  bush.  As  I  followed  the 
Adamsons'  careful  and  anxious  efforts 
to  introduce  Elsa  to  her  own  kind,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  no  parents  with  a 
debutante  daughter  could've  been  more 
concerned. 

By  all  means  read  Born  Free,  if  you 
haven't  already  done  so.  And  if  there 
are   youngsters  at   your  house  you    can 


give    them    the    new    picture    book    ol 
Elsa    (Pantheon,   $3.50). 

Serengeti  Shall  Not  Die  (  Dutton, 
$d.95)  is  the  plea  of  the  director  of  the 
Franklurt,  Germany,  Zoo  and  his  son 
lor  a  sanctuary  in  Africa  to  protect  the 
world's  last  great  concentration  of  wild 
animals. 

Dr.  Bernhard  Grzimek  and  his  bril- 
liant son.  Michael,  learned  to  fly  a 
small  plane,  which  they  painted  zebra- 
style,  to  map  the  migrations  of  wild- 
life in  east  central  Africa.  Michael,  who 
had  a  future  as  a  naturalist  and  photog- 
rapher, died  when  a  vulture  hit  the 
plane  and  caused  it  to  crash  just  before 
the  survey  ended. 

Serengeti  adds  considerably  to  man's 
knowledge  of  African  game,  and  when 
the  text  falls  into  tourist-book  writing, 
excellent  black  and  white  and  bright 
color  photographs  sustain  your  interest. 

Togkthek's  color  pictorial.  Change 
Comes  to  the  Congo  |  June,  1960,  page 
37],  was  prophetically  titled.  Since  then, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  newscasts 
have  been  crammed  with  reports  of  the 
strife  that  has  flamed  in  this  newly 
liberated  land  of  Africa  as  men  with 
ideals  of  liberty  much  the  same  as  ours 
have  fought  bitterly  over  the  ways  these 
goals  are  to  be  achieved.  The  Congo 
became  politically  vital — and  a  strategic 
factor  in  the  cold  war — when  it 
achieved  its  independence  from  Bel- 
gium. 

If  all  this  has  quickened  your  interest, 
as  it  has  mine,  you'll  welcome  Congo: 
Background  of  Conflict  (North- 
western. $6).  By  anthropologist  Alan 
P.  Merriam.  it  was  published  with  the 
aid  ol  Ford  Foundation  grants  to  Meth- 
odist-related Northwestern  University's 
Program  of  African  Studies.  It  is  the 
best  book  on  the  area  available  today. 

Merriam  writes  from  recent  personal 
experience  in  the  region.  In  1951-52  he 
and  his  wife  spent  13  months  there. 
In  July,  1959.  they  returned  with  their 
two  daughters  to  live  for  a  year  in  the 
tiny  village  of  Lupupa,  in  eastern  Kasai 
Province.  They  were  there  when  the 
Congo  conflict  exploded. 

The  Congo  specifically,  and  Africa  in 
general,  is  going  to  remain  a  battle- 
ground for  men's  minds.  In  assessing 
the  role  ot  newly  liberated  African  na- 
tions, in  the  East-West  Struggle,  Mer- 


riam says,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that: 
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"Strong  and  independent  countries  are 
ne  tied  in  the  world,  and  we  cannot 
expect  them  all  to  be  just  like  us.  Their 
own  independent  strength  in  liberty 
and  freedom  is  what  we  must  seek,  for 
we  believe  that  independence  and  free- 
dom are  the  goals  tor  which  all  men 
search  and  that  these  ideals  bring  with 
them  their  own  strength." 

The  stocky  figure  of  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev, with  his  seemingly  mercurial 
moods,  has  become  as  familiar  to  U.S. 
citizens  as  those  of  our  own  politicians. 

Why  this  globe-ranging  premier  of 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  blow  hot  one 
minute,  cold  the  next,  is  made  clear 
in  The  War  Called  Peace  (Norton. 
$4.50),  by  Harry  and  Bonaro  Over- 
street.  There  isn't  a  great  deal  that's 
new  in  this  book,  but  the  Overstreets, 
a  husband  and  wife  writing  team,  do 
a  good  job  of  explaining  the  war-in- 
disguise  the  Communists  are  waging 
against  the  free  world. 

Is  the  Protestant  clergy  a  friend, 
either  unwittingly  or  willingly,  of  Com- 
munism? Many  such  charges  have 
been  issued,  and  lists  compiled  by 
numerous  organizations  to  "expose  the 
pinks"  among  Methodist  ministers 
have  even  accused  more  than  half  of 
the  Methodist  bishops  of  being  mem- 
bers or  supporters  of  communist-front 
organizations.  Most  charges  have  re- 
sulted from  guilt  by  association;  others 
have  proceeded  from  testimonies  of 
former  Communists. 

Six  years  ago,  Ralph  Lord  Roy, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  set  out  to  assess  every  charge 
or  rumor  concerning  any  churchman's 
support  of  communism.  The  results  of 


thousands  ol  hours  of  research  arc  re- 
ported in  Communism  and  the 
Churches  (Harcourt,  Brace,  S7.50). 

It's  a  sane  and  helpful  report.  Roy 
makes  no  attempt  to  dismiss  all  charges 
as  groundless,  nor  to  portray  all  clergy- 
men as  misunderstood  saints.  A  group 
ot  about  25  Protestant  clergymen,  he 
says,  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
support  the  communist  cause.  But,  in 
contrast,  he  concludes  that  in  the  period 
since  1930  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  has  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  communist-front  or- 
ganizations. 

lie  traces  the  pattern  of  communist 
infiltration  by  which  a  worthy  liberal 
organization  is  taken  over.  Front  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  enlist  idealistic 
citizens  under  idealistic  titles  are  de- 
scribed. Some  ministers  quickly  with- 
drew at  the  first  discernible  hint  ot 
communist  sympathies.  Others  have 
\\ ithdrawn  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  picture  is  reassuring,  but  Roy 
has  a  serious  warning:  the  church  must 
constantly  be  vigilant  against  tailing 
prey  to  any  movement  wishing  to  use 
her  status  and  position. 

This  brings  up  two  questions  on 
which  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  Christians.  Should  American 
churches  concern  themselves  with  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  matters1 
Ii  so,  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
their  concern? 

Roswell  P.  Barnes,  Presbyterian 
minister  who  is  serving  as  executive 
secretary  in  America  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  addresses  him- 
self to  these  questions  in  Under  Or- 
ders: The  Churches  and  Public  Af- 
fairs   (Doubleday,    $2.95).    His    con- 


On  Meeting  Very  Young 
Children  for  the  First  Time 


It's  baffling,  just  the  way  they  look  at  you: 

They  stand  and  gaze  and  seem  to  look  straight  through 

You  as  unblinkingly ,  wide-eyed  they  stare; 

Not  in  the  least  self-conscious,  unaware 

Of  your  attempts  at  friendliness,  consumed 

With  interest,  as  if  you  but  assumed 

Aliveness,  but  were  in  reality 

A  queer  wax  figure  which  they  watched  to  see 

In  action,  if  wound  wp.  They  mutely  stand 

Quite  motionless,  move  neither  foot  nor  hand. 

You  speak  and  smile,  a  bit  confused — then  they 

Turn,  heave  a  sigh,  pick  up  their  toys  and  play. 

— Isla  Paschal  Richardson 


elusion:  the  basic  problems  ol  the  world 
In  in  the  realm  ol  hum. in  motives 
and  conduct.  These  are  beyond  the 
'ins  ot  the  laboratories  and  the 
Pentagon.  They  are  in  the  area  in  which 
I  In  churches  claim  and  presumably 
ha\e  competence. 

"  I  hey  have  not  done  as  much  or  as 
well  as  they  should  have  done,"  he 
writes,  "hut  they  have  done  much  thai 
is  significant,  and  they  might  do  more- 
it  they  and  the  public  hail  a  clearer 
understanding  ol  the  nature  ol  theii 
influence  and  the  reasons   lor  it." 

He  has  written  a  significant  and 
readable  analysis  ot  yyhat  churches  arc 
doing  or  could  do.  It's  personal  and 
direct  because  he  writes  "unofficially" 
as  a  churchman  concerned  lor  the 
church's  role  in  an   uneasy    world; 

"History,"  wrote  Abe  Lincoln  to  a 
law  partner  once,  "is  not  history  unless 
it  is  the  truth." 

1  hat  was  Otto  Eisenschiml's  guide 
in  writing  The  Hidden  Face  of  the 
Civil  War  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $5),  which 
gives  new  insight  to  fact  and  fiction  of 
the  war  years.  For  one  thing,  he  de 
clares  the  war  might  have  been  short- 
ened it  the  North  had  followed  strategy 
proposed  by  Asa  Mahan,  a  seminary 
graduate  and  president  ol  Adrian  Col- 
lege, now  Methodist-related. 

Dr.  Hisenschiml  examines  strategy. 
presidents,  cabinets,  and  generals  ol 
both  sides,  emphasizing  not  what  the) 
did  right,  but  what  they  did  wrong. 
Some  of  my  military  heroes  take  a  beat- 
ing: Lee  anil  ('.rant,  tor  instance.  He 
says  Grant's  military  qualities  cannot 
be  judged  equitably  without  taking 
into  account  his  superiority  in  man 
power  and  materiel.  Lee's  generalship 
did  not  match  his  high  character,  be- 
cause "the  thundering  ot  guns  .  .  . 
undermined  his  reasoning  power.'' 

And  who  were  the  war's  great  gen 
erals:  Confederates  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest,  who  was  rated  a  near  genius, 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  had  ex- 
traordinary ability.  No  Union  leader, 
Eisenschiml  claims,  approached  them  in 
military  ability.  The  author  rated 
George  H.  Thomas  and  Fitz  John  Por 
ter  the  best  ol  the  North's  generals. 
with  (irant's  ability  considered  an 
indeterminate  quality. 

If  TOGETHER'S  visit  to  lest  pilot  |oe 
Walker  and  his  family  \]oe  Walter, 
Fastest  Man  .Hire,  January,  page  20] 
tickled  your  interest  in  goings  on  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  you'll  want 
to  read  X-/5  Diary  (Dutton,  54.95), 
in  which  Richard  Tregaskis  tells  the 
story  ol  America's  tirst  space  ship,  and 
Always  Another  Dawn  (World. 
$4.95),  autobiography  of  A.  Scott 
Crossfield.  Crossfield  is  the  tesl  pilot 
who  foughl  lor  the  X  15  through  un 
believably  lough  engineering   problems. 
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.  .  ice  rivali  ies,  and  the  dictum  ol 
some  high  c<  incils  that  manned  air- 
craft were  read)  obsolete.  lie  tells  liis 
storj  with  the  help  ol  Clay  Blair,  Jr. 

Ai  fust  glance,  The  Other  Side  of 
the  Universe  (Twayne,  $3.50)  appears 
in  be  science  fiction.  But  author  Kurt 
Dreifuss  doesn't  put  it  in  that  cate- 
gory, ami  neither  do  I. 

llis  story  oi  a  human  who  found 
himsell  on  another  planet  is  simply  the 
lusc  on  which  Dreifuss  has  structured 
a  description  ol  a  Utopian  society.  And 
a  remarkable  society  it  is.  Dreifuss' 
concepts  ol  education  are  particularly 
creative,  and  he  gives  us  a  compelling 
glimpse  ol  what  we  might  accomplish 
il  our  destructive  tendencies  could  be 
subordinated  to  constructives  ones. 

Every  time  I  see  a  baseball  game  I 
luul  mysell  imagining  how  it'd  feel 
to  be  out  there  on  the  mound  with  a 
big  slugger  coming  to  bat.  I  don't  want 
to  be  there — to  be  bat  boy  is  as  high 
as    I    aspire — but   still    I    wonder. 

I've  found  a  clue  in  Out  of  My 
League  (Harper,  $3.50)  by  George 
Plimpton,  who  is.  of  all  things,  editor 
ol  a  literary  quarterly  called  The  Pans 
Review. 

At  Yankee  Stadium  one  day  Plimp- 
ton had  the  sudden  desire  to  climb 
over  the  rail  and  try  it  himself.  Being 
a  man  ol  action  as  well  as  courage,  he- 
arranged  a  contest  with  the  stars  of 
both  leagues  and,  with  borrowed  glove 
and  rented  uniform,  walked  into  the 
stadium  one  day  to  hear  the  loud-speak- 
er announce  him  as  "Prufrock."  From 
the  mound,  he  pitched  anything  but  a 
love  song  to  such  greats  as  Willie  Mays, 
Richie  Ashburn,  and  Ernie  Banks,  and 
he  shares  his  experience  in  such  a  way 
that   it   will    thrill    every    baseball    fan. 

A  new  bird  book  arrived  at  my  desk 
last  week — the  punch-out  kind.  I  de- 
cided to  punch  out  the  first  one,  and 
see  how  it  looked.  Before  I  stopped  my 
office  was  tilled  with  brilliantly  colored 
three-dimensional    birds. 

The  cause  ol  this  ornithological  ex- 
citement was  the  Book  of  Birds,  by 
F.  Kenwood  Giles  (Golden  Press, 
Si. 5(1).  Giles'  book  will  provide  any 
family  with  an  enjoyable  afternoon  of 
punching  out  and  putting  together,  plus 
good  education  as  to  the  color  and 
eating  habits  of  birds.  Your  first-grader 
i  an  do  some  ol  the  work,  but  your  high- 
st  hool  senior  likely  will  insist  on  having 
some  ol  the  birds  lor  his  room. 

Strange  .\r^    tin    \\.i\s  of   faith. 

In  1956  five  young  missionaries  were 
killed  when  they  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  Aucas,  a  mysterious  Indian 
tribe  deep  in  the  Ecuadorian  jungle. 
Two  years  later,  two  Auca  women 
emerged    from    the    jungle,    and    the 


widow  ol  one  ol  the  slain  men,  Elisa- 
beth Elliot,  who  had  remained  at  the 
Quichua  mission  station  ol  Shandia, 
took   them   into  her  home. 

When  the  women  returned  to  the 
tribe  they  look  Betty  Elliot  and  her 
small  blonde  daughter,  Valerie,  with 
them.  They  remained  lor  a  year,  shar- 
ing the  Aucas'  daily  life,  living  in 
safety  and  understanding  despite  lan- 
guage barriers  and  the  immense  gap 
between  primitive  and  so-called  civi- 
lized   people. 

Betty  Elliot  eloquently  relates  her 
experience  in   The  Savage  My  Kins- 


Valerie  Elliot  (right)  quickly  made 
new  friends.  ( Photograph  copyrighted 
by  Elisabeth  Elliot,  Magnum  Photos.) 

man  (Harper,  $5.95).  It's  richly  illus- 
trated by  photographs  by  the  author 
and  Life  photographer  Cornell  Capa. 

Excuse  me  for  leaning  back  and  heav- 
ing a  big  sigh  of  satisfaction.  But  I  think 
every  Methodist  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
ol  the  picture  ol  the  beginnings  of  our 
faith  I've  just  seen  in  The  Age  of 
Reason    (Doubleday,   $5.95). 

This  study  of  the  18th  century  by 
British  writer  Harold  Nicolson  is  a 
series  ol  word  portraits  ol  the  men  and 
women  who  influenced  the  course  of 
political  history  during  a  period  of 
great  intellectural  ferment.  Among 
them,  ot  course,  is  John  Wesley,  of 
whom  Nicolson  writes:  "Certainly  it 
|  Methodism)  was  one  of  the  most  civi- 
lizing inspirations  that  have  ever  im- 
proved the  lot  of  man.  All  this  was  due 
to  the  genius  and  virtue  of  the  gifted 
and  charming  little  scholar  who  was 
born  at  Kpworth  parsonage  on  June 
17.  1703." 

Methodists  who  like  to  think  should 
note  Methodism  and  Society  in  His- 
torical Perspective,  Volume  I 
(Abingdon.  $5).  It's  by  Richard  M. 
Cameron   and    is   the   second    of   four 


studies  being  written  by  faculty  mem- 
bers ol  Boston  University  School  ol 
Theology  on  request  ol  the  Methodist 
Board  ol  Social  and  Economic  Relations 
(now  part  ol  the  new  Board  ol  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns)  and  published 
under  a  grant  Irom  the  Fund  lor  the 
Republic. 

It's  intentionally  controversial  as  it 
examines  the  role  of  Methodism  in 
America's  social  problems.  Especially 
timely  in  view  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial, is  the  illuminating  review  of 
attitudes  toward  Negroes  and  the  re- 
port of  the  ecclesiastical  secession  of 
the  Southern  Methodists  17  years  before 
the  war  began. 

Some  small  controversy  will  be  stirred 
unnecessarily,  I  fear,  because  of  the 
slighting  attention  to  Cokesbury  Col- 
lege. It  may  not  have  been  a  college  by 
modern  standards,  but  it  was  founded 
in  1787  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  and  by 
orthodox  Methodist  history  is  regarded 
as  our  first. 

Partisans  of  McKendree  College  at 
Lebanon,  111.,  also  may  be  expected  to 
speak  up.  They  will  point  to  that  insti- 
tution's establishment  in  1828  as  refu- 
tation of  the  author's  statement  that 
Wesleyan  University,  founded  in  1831, 
is  "oldest  of  the  colleges  founded  under 
Methodist  auspices." 

Notwithstanding  such  minor  flaws, 
if  flaws  they  be,  this  book  strikes  a 
high  level  of  attainment;  and  so  does 
Volume  III.  which  is  treated  in  a 
full-length  feature  article  by  Hartzell 
Spence  in  this  issue  of  Together.  |  See 
What  Do  Methodists  Really  Believe0 
page  14.]  This  series  of  volumes  on 
Methodism  and  Society  augurs  well  for 
refreshment  of  scholarship  in  church 
thinking. 

I'd  like  to  agree  with  Abigail 
Graves  Randolph  that  "the  most  re- 
laxed and  happy  time  of  the  day  comes 
when  the  family  is  called  together  for 
a  meal,"  but  I've  suffered  through  meal- 
times in  my  own  home,  and  others, 
which  were  nothing  less  than  bedlam. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Randolph, 
who's  a  member  of  the  Family  Life 
Committee  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
has  written  a  helpful  booklet  in  How 
to  Conduct  Family  Worship  at  the 
Table  (Upper  Room.  2(Y,  6  for  $1) 
— and  if  your  family  isn't  relaxed  and 
happy  at  mealtime,  perhaps  devotions 
would  help  make  it  so.  Certainly  all 
families  need  a  time  when  God  is  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  their  home. 

Zenaidc  Bashkiroff  writes  with  the 
vividness  of  a  successful  novelist,  but 
her  account  of  revolution  in  Russia  is 
all  too  true  in  Nights  Are  Longest 
There  (Holt  Rinehart  Winston,  $4.95). 

The  author,  called  "Bebby"  by  her 
family,  was  nine  years  old  when  Czar- 
ist  Russia  was  toppled.  Separated  from 
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ANNUAL  NEWBERY  AWARD  WINNING   BOOKS 


The  Newbery  Medal  is  presented  annually  to 
the  author  who  has  made  the  most  distinguished 
contribution  to  American  literature  for  chil- 
dren. The  award  was  first  created  by  Frederich 
Melcher  and  named  as  a  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  foresight  of  the  Englishman,  John  Newbery, 
a  benevolent  book  publisher  and  seller.  The 
first  award  was  made  in  1922.  Since  that  time, 
interest  in  children's  literature  in  this  country 
has  greatly  increased  and  the  existence  of  such 
an  award  has  given  children's  books  a  place  of 
special  distinction  beside  other  categories  of 
great  literature.  The  new  1961  Newbery  Award 
Winner  is  listed  at  right;  previous  winners  be- 
low. Order  from  Cokesbuby;  all  books  postpaid. 


1961    Medal   Winner 

ISLAND  OF  THE  BLUE  DOLPHINS,  by  Scott 
O'Dell.  Off  the  coast  of  California,  rising  alone 
and  majestic  from  the  wide  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific, is  The  Island  of  San  Nicholas,  where  dol- 
phin flash  in  the  blue  waters — and,  according  to 
history,  an  Indian  girl  once  lived.  Her  name  was 
Karana,  and  for  twenty  years  she  lived  alone 
in  this  desolate  spot.  A  beautiful  story  of  how 
this  brave  girl,  with  the  courage  of  her  Indian 
forefathers,  survives  loneliness  and  terror, 
Aleutian  sea-otter  hunters  and  wild  dogs,  in  a 
way  that  is  symbolic  of  the  strength  of  the 
island  itself.  Ages  12  and  up.  (HM)  $3.25 


Previous   Winners 

1922 — THE     STORY      OF      MANKIND,      by 

Hendrik  van  Loon.  (LV)  $3.95 

1923— THE   VOYACES  OF  DR.   DOOLITTLE, 

by  Hugh  Lofting.   (LP)    $3.95 

1924 — THE  DARK  FRICATE,  by  Charles  B. 
Hawes.    (LB)     $3.75 

1925 — TALES    FROM    SILVER    LANDS,    by 

Charles  J.  Finger.    (DD)  $3.00 

1926— SHEN   OF  THE   SEA,   by  Arthur   B. 
Chrisman.    (DU)     $2.95 

1927— SMOKY,  THE  COWHORSE,   by  Will 
James.    (SC)     $4.50 

1928— CAY     NECK,     by    D.    G.    Mukerji. 

(DU)     $3.00 

1929 — TRUMPETER  OF  KRAKOW,  by  Eric 
P.  Kelts/.  (MC)    $3.25 

1930—  HITTY:       HER       FIRST       HUNDRED 
YEARS,  by  Rachel  Field.    (MC)  $3.00 

1931— THE  CAT  WHO  WENT  TO   HEAVEN 

(New  Edition),  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth. 

(MC)     $3.50 

1932 — WATERLESS  MOUNTAIN,  by  Laura 
A.  Armer.    (LG)  $4.50 

1933 — YOUNC       FU       OF       THE       UPPER 
YANCTZE,      by      Elizabeth      F.      Lewis. 

(HH)     $2.95 

1934 — INVINCIBLE    LOUISA,    by   Cornelia 
Meigs.    (LB)     $3.75 


1935 — DOBRY,       by      Monica      Shannon. 
(VK)  $3.50 

1936 — CADDIE     WOODLAWN,     by     Carol 
Brink.    (MC)  $3.00 

1937 — ROLLER  SKATES,  by  Ruth  Saioyer. 
(VK)  $3.50 

1938 — THE  WHITE  STAC,  by  Kate  Seredy. 
(VK)  $3.00 

1939 — THIMBLE    SUMMER,    by    Elizabeth 

Enright.  (HH)    $3.50 

1940 — DANIEL  BOONE,  by  James  Daugh- 
erty.    (VK)  $4.00 

1941 — CALL   IT  COURACE,   by  Armstrong 
Sverry.    (MC)  postpaid.   $2.75 

1942 — THE  MATCHLOCK  CUN,  by  Walter 

Edmonds.    (DM)  $2.95 

1943 — ADAM  OF  THE  ROAD,  by  Elizabeth 
Janet  Gray.    (VK)  $4.00 

1944 — JOHNNY      TREMAIN,      by      Esther 
Forbes.    (HM)  $3.50 

1945 — RABBIT   HILL,   by  Robert   Lawson. 
(VK)  $3.00 

1946 — STRAWBERRY  CIRL,   by  Lois  Len- 
ski.  (LP)  $3.95 

1947 — MISS  HICKORY,  by  Carolyn  Sher- 
win  Bailey.    (VK)  $3.00 


1948— THE   TWENTY-ONE    BALLOONS,   by 

William  Pene  du  Bois.    (VK)  $3.00 

1949 — KINC  OF  THE  WIND,  by  Margue- 
rite Henry.    (RM)  $3.50 

1950 — THE     DOOR     IN     THE     WALL,     by 

Marguerite  de  Angeli.    (DD)  $3.50 

1951— AMOS    FORTUNE,     FREE     MAN,    by 

Elizabeth  Yates.   (DU)  $2.50 

1952 — CINCER  PYE,  by  Eleanor  Estes. 
(HB)  $3.25 

1953 — SECRET    OF    THE    ANDES,    by    Ann 

Nolan   Clark.    (VK)  $2.50 

1954 — AND     NOW     MICUEL,     by     Josi'ph 

$3.50 

ON    THE    SCHOOL,    by 

(HA)  $3.00 

MR.     BOWDITCH,     bv 
(HM)  $3.25 

1957 — MIRACLES     ON     MAPLE     HILL,     by 

Virginia  Sorensen.    (HB)  $2.95 

1958 — RIFLES  FOR  WATIE,  by  Harold 
Keith.     (CJ)  $3.75 

1959— THE  WITCH  OF  BLACKBIRD 
POND,  by  Elizabeth  George  Speare. 
(HM)  $3.00 

I960 — ONION  |OHN,  bn  Joseph  Krum- 
gold.    (CJ)  $3.50 


Krumgold.     ( CJ  I 

1955 — THE   WHEEL 
Meinclert  De  Jong. 

1956 — CARRY     ON, 
Jean   Lee   Latham. 
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■us,  affectionate  mother  and  a 
cavalier  fathe  Bebby  found  hersell  in 
.1   remotJ  ol    provincial    Russia 

watching  her  grandmother's  proud, 
monumental  battle  to  survive  under 
terrorism.  The  strong,  aristocratic  old 
lad)  comes  to  life  in  her  granddaugh- 
ter's book,  as  do  French  governesses  in 
love  with  farm  hands,  laughing  dairy- 
maids, and  sell  seeking  ambassadors. 
Unlike  many  modern  novels,  Bebby 's 
story  has  a  happy  ending.  She  escaped 
from  Russia  in  192^,  went  to  Ireland. 
and  now  is  the  wife  ol  cabinet  minister 
Seamus  Burke. 

As  he  roamed  the  world  collecting 
background  lor  Strange  Sects  and 
Curious  Cults  (l)odd.  Mead,  $4.50), 
Marcus  Bach  says  his  work  progressed 
from  mere  reporting  to  an  "adventure 
in   understanding." 

The  resulting  hook  is  a  fascinating 
exploration.  It  delves  deep  into  the 
past,  speaking  frankly  of  man's  basic 
drives  in  the  study  ot  Baalism,  Osirism, 
and  other  religions  in  which  sex  played 
a  dominant  role.  And  it  gives  con- 
temporary views  ot  conscience  cults, 
including  those  ol  the  Penitentes,  Fa- 
ther Divine,  and  Psychiana,  as  well  as 
seekers  alter  Utopia  like  the  Shakers, 
the     Hutterites,    and    the     Dukhohors. 

Nazi-leader  Heinrich  Himmler  suf- 
lered  from  excruciating  stomach 
cramps.  Only  a  Finnish  doctor  named 
Felix  Kersten  could  give  him  relief, 
through  massage  techniques. 

The  little  doctor  gained  extraordi 
nary  power  over  Hitler's  grand  inquisi- 
tor— and  he  used  it  to  save  lives.  By 
working  on  his  patient's  vanity  and 
gratitude,  he  obtained  pardon  for  thou- 
sands destined  for  imprisonment,  de- 
portation, and  extermination.  Not  only 
this,  but  through  allies  within  1  Iimm 
ler's  organization,  Kersten  was  able  to 
set  up  a  veritable  private  spy  serv  ice  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

So  great  was  Kersten"s  influence  over 
Himmler  that  at  the  end  he  persuaded 
the  notorious  persecutor  of  the  Jews  to 
meet  with  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Jewish  Organization  and  agree- 
not  to  dynamite  the  concentration 
camps  as   I  litler   had  ordered. 

'1  he  fantastic  story  of  this  gentle  man 
who  found  ways  of  doing  good  in 
the  midst  of  evil  is  told  by  French 
journalist  Joseph  Kessel  in  The  Man 
With  the  Miraculous  Hands  (  Farrar, 
1  Cudahy,  S^.95).  h  reads 
like  an  adventure  thriller,  and  it  is. 

Because  "theology  cannot  be  left  to 
the  specialist,"  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  has  written  777,-  Spirit  of 
Protestantism  (Oxford,  $4.50)  lor  the 

layman. 

It  --  a  broad  v  iew  >m  the  Protestant 
movement,  its  history,  its  doctrine,  its 


divisions,    what    it    is,    and    what    it    is 
not. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  professor  at   I  nion 

Theological       Seminary,       New      York 
City. 

The  1957  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biog- 
raphy went  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  then 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  tor  Pro- 
files in  Courage.  And  il  it  was  in- 
teresting then  to  find  a  U.S.  senator 
writing  about  the  kind  ol  political 
bravery  that  brings  political  ruin,  it's 
even  more  significant  now  that  the 
author   is   president  ol    the   U.S. 

Tommy  Barnabas  set  me  pondering 
when  he  asked  lor  a  copy  ol  the  Young 
Readers  Edition  ol  Profiles  in  Cour- 
age (Harper,  $1.95).  I  got  it  for  him, 
and  atter  he  tmished  it  he  asked  some 
rather  searching  questions. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  eight  Amer- 
ican Senators — Republican,  Democrat, 
Whig,  and  Federalist — who  stood  firm- 
ly tor  what  they  believed.  Except  tor  a 
few  deletions,  the  version  for  young 
readers  presents  the  author's  words  as 
he  originally  wrote  them  lor  the  prize- 
winning  biography,  and  it's  an  inspiring 
mirror  to  hold  up  tor  growing  Ameri- 
cans. 

Put  together  Montana  drawings  by 
Charles  M.  Russell  and  photographs  by 
L.  A.  Huffman  with  appropriate  text 
and  you  have  something  special.  Such 
a  book  is  Free  Grass  to  Fences  by 
Robert  H.  Fletcher  (University  Pub- 
lishers for  Historical  Society  of  Mon- 
tana, $12). 

It's  an  authentic  and  readable  epic  of 
the  Montana  cattle  range — and  a  hand- 
some book.  If  you  have  a  shelf  ear- 
marked (and  that  word  has  a  special 


appropriateness)  for  the  West,  this  vol- 
ume belongs  there.  But,  very  inci- 
dentally. Id  like  to  sound  of?  like  a 
coyote  on  a  lull-moon  night  about  one 
shortcoming.  It  lacks  an  index.  Why 
authors  and  publishers  don't  put  out 
that  little  extra  effort  to  add  to  a  book's 
effectiveness,  I'll  never  understand! 

As  I  read  The  Travels  of  Mark 
Twain,  edited  by  Charles  Neider 
(Coward-McCann,  $7.5(1),  I  wondered 
what  it  was  that  gave  his  accounts  of 
people  and  places  their  sparkle.  I  think 
I  have  the  answer:  Twain  could  de- 
liver straight  laced  a  dull  recital  of 
accepted  tacts,  and  then  lash  back  with 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  which  cut  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  peeling 
away  the  veneer  and  exposing  the  issues 
in  their  proper  perspective. 

His  account  of  walking  in  the  loot- 
steps  of  St.  Paul  up  the  stone  steps  in 
Athens  is  a  case  in  point.  "We  stood 
in  the  square-cut  place  he  stood  in," 
Twain  writes,  "and  tried  to  recollect 
the  Bible  account  of  the  matter — but 
for  certain  reasons,  I  could  not  recall 
the  words.  I  have  found  them  since  .  .  ." 
and  he  proceeds  to  quote  them. 

Twain  uses  this  incident  as  a  spring- 
board into  a  discussion  of  the  sad  estate 
of  religion  in  1869  in  the  papal  states 
of  Italy,  and  he  pulls  no  punches. 
Noting  the  lack  of  cleanliness,  the  pre- 
occupation with  priestcraft,  and  the 
fleecing  of  the  tourists,  he  adds:  "They 
keep  up  the  passport  system  here,  but 
so  they  do  in  Turkey.  This  shows  that 
the  papal  states  are  as  far  advanced  as 
Turkey." 

Even  if  you  don't  plan  to  travel,  I 
recommend  this  generous  slice  of  Mark 
Twain  at  his  best.  — Barnabas 


Copyright    United    Feature   Syndicate 

Peanuts  Every  Sunday  (Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston,  SI)  is  the  newest  collec- 
tion of  Charles  M.  Schulz  matchless  comic  strips.  To  his  admirers,  some 
of  whom   arc  almost  fanatic  on   the  subject,  that's  probably   'nough   said. 
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A  COOD  MANY  years  ago  while  on 
a  bicycle  trip  through  Europe,  I  picked 
up  a  paperback  novel  written  by  a 
French  author  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten.  The  book  purported  to  be 
about  actual  people,  but  the  situations 
always  seemed  to  have  a  misty  atmos- 
phere. There  was  a  strange,  almost 
ethereal  quality  about  the  book.  I  tell 
you  this  because  the  first  book  I 
want  to  speak  about  has  something  of 
that  same  quality  to  me.   It  is 

VANCEL  GRIFFIN,  by  Herbert  Lobsenz 
(Harper,  $4.50). 

This  is  a  Harper  Prize  Novel,  and 
my  guess  is  that  it  was  chosen  because 
of  its  rather  haunting  writing.  It  has 
an  almost  Don  Quixote  quality.  A 
young  CI  student  gets  fed  up  with 
his  life  and  his  wife  in  New  York, 
and  goes  to  Spain  with  the  intention 
of  committing  suicide  on  a  certain 
date.  This  is  enough  to  get  it  off  on 
an  eerie  plane.  In  Madrid  he  meets  a 
very  strange  family  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  girl  who  is  not  so 
much  immoral  as  amoral.  Her  brother 
is  a  radical  idealist,  opposed  to  all 
that  Franco  and  his  regime  stand  for. 
He  is  both  a  fool  and  a  good  man. 
The  wealthy  father  does  not  under- 
stand  his  children. 

You  can  see  the  components  of 
this  story,  and  I  do  not  want  to  spoil 
the  plot  for  you.  I  felt  all  along  that 
it  was  somewhat  of  an  allegory,  al- 
though the  situations  and  the  people 
are  real  enough  for  the  most  part. 
Here  is  a  man's  fight  against  tyranny 
and  dictatorship.  And  here  are  the 
students  who  waver  between  coura- 
geous witness  and  cowardly  acquies- 
cence. Some  of  you  will  not  like  it  and 
some  of  you  will  think  it  exceptional. 
As  for  me,   I   agree  with  both  schools. 

THE  PRIMAL  YOKE,  by  Tom  Leo 
(Little,  Brown,  $4.95). 

Tom  Lea  writes  pretty  good  books 
about  outdoor  life  and  primitive  crea- 
tures like  bulls.  This  story  of  Wyoming 
started  off  in  great  shape  with  a  young 
Marine  coming  back  from  war  to  take 


up  his  place  on  the  mountain  ranch. 
The  place  had  been  operated  by  his 
father  and  brother  as  a  guest  ranch, 
but  the  father  had  grown  discouraged 
and  there  was  much  to  be  done. 

Then  the  author  brings  into  it  a 
successful  businessman  from  Chicago 
and  his  sophisticated  daughter,  and 
the  whole  thing  falls  apart,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  The  girl  is  a 
phony,  the  love  affair  is  a  phony,  and 
the  conclusion  is  a  phony.  I  thought 
Mr.  Lea  was  going  to  give  me  a  good 
outdoor  yarn  that  would  be  a  welcome 
change  from  the  sick  drawing  rooms 
of  the  times.  But  he  let  me  down  and 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  forgive  him. 
Please,  Mr.  Lea,  give  us  more  bulls, 
more  horses,  more  trails,  more  moun- 
tains, more  plains — and  never  mind 
dragging  in  those  smart-aleck  city 
slickers  who  are  only  sick,   sick,   sick. 

THE  TAKERS,  by  Max  Ehrlich  (Harper, 
$3.95;. 

This  book  is  about  income-tax  col- 
lectors, and  tells  a  good  deal  about 
tricks  taxpayers  try  to  play  and  the 
kind  of  games  tax  collectors  sometimes 
practice.  I  have  not  read  a  book  in 
a  long  time  that  seemed  to  take  me 
right  into  the  heart  of  a  man  and  let 
me  look  at  him  at  his  best  and  his 
worst.  Here  is  a  government  worker 
who  doesn't  make  enough  to  live  in 
a  decent  neighborhood  or  drive  a  de- 
cent car.  He  knows  that  other  men 
are  taking  bribes  and  that  if  he  does 
it,  too,  he  can  do  some  of  the  things 
which  our  society  assumes  makes  life 
worth  living.  Add  to  this  a  sick,  senile 
mother  whose  institutional  care  he 
pays  for.  That  is  the  situation — and 
the  trap.  The  materialism  of  our  so- 
ciety and  its  cheap  goals  are  nowhere 
more  clearly  portrayed  than  in  this 
book.  Here  is  the  sickness  of  our  so- 
ciety— but  the  kind  one  pities. 

The  Takers,  I  suspect,  will  tell 
us  more  about  our  moral  condition 
than  the  next  10  sermons  you  hear. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the 
only  place  you  are  likely  to  hear  of  a 
cure  for  our  disease  is  in  church  listen- 
ing  to   a    pastor  expound   the   Gospel. 
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Together  .vith  the  small  fry 

inner 


By  RUTH  BISHOP  JULINE 


OTEVIE  was  listening  to 
drowsy  outdoor  sounds.  He  could 
hear  the  oink,  oink,  oink  of  his 
father's  pigs  in  the  pen  back  of 
the  barn. 

Stevie  lived  in  a  big  white 
farmhouse.  His  mother  and 
father  and  two  big  brothers, 
Joseph  and  William,  lived  there, 
too,  but  just  now  Stevie  was 
alone.  He  was  sitting  under  a 
mulberry  tree  in  the  front  yard 
and  thinking  about  nothing  in 
particular. 

It  was  rather  nice  to  be  all  by 
himself.  Mother  had  gone  with 
Father  to  buy  new  wallpaper. 
William  and  Joseph  were  out  in 
the  pastures  fixing  fences. 

In  the  cool  shade,  Stevie 
watched  a  blue  jay  fly  over  his 
head.  It  stopped  to  rest  on  the 
big  old  dinner  bell  that  was 
fastened  to  a  tall  pole.  Hanging 
down  from  the  bell  was  a  short, 
frazzled  rope. 

Stevie  was  not  allowed  to  ring 
the  bell.  Mother  and  Father  rang 
it,    and    sometimes    William    or 
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Summer  Day 


On  a  day  like  this,  I'm  glad  I'm  small. 
For  I  can  run  and  shout  ami  call. 
And  no  pn'e^h^k^^sTZrprtsedr'at  all. 
The  ivay  tkey^duTbTtf  I  were  tall! 


It's  July! 


Noiv's  the  time  to  look  and  linger, 
Trace  a  rainbow  tvith  your  finger, 

Pick  a  bright-eyed  meadow  daisy, 
'WaicJi  a  hug  and  1hi  n  feel  lazy 
Counting  cJond-shccp  in.  the  sky; 


v's  tJuU^m^forjtt's  .Inly! 

— Ruth  Adams  Murray 


Joseph.  But  it  was  never  to  be 
rung  just  for  fun.  Its  loud,  clear 
voice  always  meant  something 
special. 

Usually  it  meant  just  that 
dinner  was  ready,  but  sometimes 
it  meant,  "Come  home  at  once!" 
That's  what  it  meant  the  time 
Mother's  leaf  fire  started  spread- 
ing all  over  the  front  yard.  And 
that's  what  it  meant  the  day 
some  far-off  relatives  stopped  in 
to  visit. 

Stevie  sighed  dreamily.  Some- 
day he  would  ring  the  bell  and 
bring  everybody  running  to  the 
house.  But  of  course,  he  wouldn't 
ring  it  for  a  long  time — not  until 
he  was  big! 

There  were  those  pig  sounds 
again.  "Oink!  Oink!  Oink!"  But 
now  they  were  excited,  happy 
sounds,  like  children  laughing 
and  squealing  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Stevie  quickly  jumped  to  his 
feet,  ran  to  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  looked  toward  the  pig- 
pen. "Oh  no!"  he  cried.  The  pigs 
had  found  a  hole  and  were 
headed  straight  toward  his 
father's  new  berry  patch.  Stevie 
knew  that  if  they  got  in  there 
they  would  trample  the  straw- 
berries and  tear  down  the  tender 
blackberry  and  raspberry  vines. 

"Shoo!  Go  away!"  He  shouted 
and  waved  his  arms  in  front  of 
them.  Some  of  the  pigs  looked 
at  him.  Then  they  went  right 
ahead,  rooting  and  oinking  their 
way  closer  to  the  berry  patch. 
Soon  they'd  be  in  it. 

Stevie  looked  off  across  the 
pasture,  but  neither  of  his 
brothers  was  in  sight.  What  was 
he  to  do?  The  pigs  paid  no  at- 
tention  to   his   yelling.   If  only 


somebody   were   there  to   help! 

Then  Stevie  thought  of  the 
dinner  bell.  He  ran  to  the  pole 
and  jumped  for  the  frayed  rope. 
As  his  hands  tightened  around 
it,  his  feet  left  the  ground  and 
he  swung  in  the  air.  "Zoom-m-m" 
went  the  rope  as  Stevie's  weight 
pulled  upon  it.  When  his  feet  hit 
the  ground,  a  loud,  clear  note 
rang  out. 

Again  and  again,  Stevie 
jumped  for  the  rope.  Each  time, 
the  dinner  bell  sent  out  its  call 
for  help. 

Suddenly  William  and  Joseph 
came  running,  just  as  Stevie's 
father  and  mother  drove  in  the 
barnyard.  Everyone  started  yell- 
ing and  waving  their  arms  at 
the  pigs.  No  one  saw  Stevie  at  all. 

When  the  pigs  were  back  in 
their  pen,  Stevie's  mother  and 
father  and  brothers  walked  up  to 
the  house. 

"Who  rang  the  bell?"  asked 
his  father. 

"Not  I,"  said  William.  "I  was 
in  the  south  pasture." 

"I  was  in  the  west  pasture," 
said  Joseph. 

All  of  a  sudden,  everyone  was 
looking  at  Stevie.  And  Stevie 
was  looking  at  the  ground  and 
feeling  a  little  scared.  He  knew 
he  had  disobeyed  when  he  rang 
the  bell.  He  could  only  nod  his 
head  when  his  father  asked. 
"Was  it  you,  Stevie?" 

Then  his  father  put  his  arm 
around  Stevie's  shoulder.  "Now 
I  have  three  big  sons,"  he  said. 
"You  saved  an  expensive  berry 
patch  today." 

Stevie  smiled  back  at  his 
father.  He  was  very  happy. 
"Yes,"  he  nodded,  "now  you  have 
three  big  sons." 


Spoon  Bells 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  bells 
in  an  ordinary  spoon?  It's  fun — 
just  wrap  a  long  piece  of  string 


around  a  metal  spoon,  as  in 
drawing  A.  Then  hold  the  ends 
of  the  string  in  your  ears  and 
gently  let  the  spoon  tap  against 


a  table  (drawing  B).  Each  time 
the  spoon  taps,  you  will  hear  a 
beautiful  ringing  sound,  almost 
like  church  hells ! 
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LETTERS  (continued  Irani  page  10) 
child  anonym'. usly  so  that  he  may  ap- 
pear at  Sin  ay  school  dressed  like  the 
other  bo>.     and  girls? 

According  to  your  statistics,  we  are 

dues-payers  with  our  signed  pledge  of 

.  a  week,  but,  Mr.  Cassels,  I  wonder 

if  God   would  agree  that  statistics  tell 

the  whole  story. 

'They   Also   Serve  Who   .   .   .' 

JEANNE    T.    NELSON 

St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

In  Are  You  a  Tip-Giver,  Dues-Payer, 
or  Tither?  [March,  page  26],  I  guess 
I  would  be  classified  as  a  dues-payer. 
Therein  lies  my  objection.  It  is  disap- 
pointing to  note  that  a  fourth  type  of 
giver  was  overlooked — the  one  who 
gives  time  and  service. 

In  our  church,  we're  often  asked 
for  additional  contributions:  dinners, 
equipment,  special  offerings,  projects 
which  include  travel  expenses,  etc.  Did 
Mr.  Cassels  mean  to  include  these  things 
as  part  of  the  total  tithe? 

Prior  to  this  article,  I  thought  that 
my  background  and  education  were  of 
some  value  to  the  church  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  can't  tithe  without 
jeopardizing  my  family's  welfare.  If 
Mr.  Cassels  expresses  the  view  of  the 
church,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
simply  gave  the  church  the  money  I 
would  save  in  baby-sitting  fees  by  not 
participating  in  church  work. 

A   Boost  for  Tithing 

JOHN  H.  SOLTMAN,  SR.,  Pastor 

Auburn,  Wash. 

The  tithing  article  was  terrific.  Ar- 
ticles like  this  will  induce  Methodism 
to  make  massive  strides  away  from  the 
poor  performance  indicated  in  the  com- 
parison  graph    accompanying    it. 

It  is  splendid  support  for  our  current 
annual  tithing  enlistment  campaign  in 
the  Seattle  Area. 

Probation  for  New  Members? 

J.   M.  JONES 

Ironton,  Ohio 

A cion ling  to  the  list  on  page  28 
[What  the  Average  Member  Gave  in 
1  '.>:>'.)]  of  the  March  issue,  Methodist 
members  are  lowest  in  per  capita  giv- 
ing.  This    is   ridiculous. 

If  per  capita  giving  is  derived  from 
total  giving  divided  by  total  member- 
ship, the  low  figure  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  thai  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
members  ol  many  of  our  churches  are 
not  contributing  members,  though  they 
remain   on   membership   rolls. 

We  know  that  the  members  in  name 
only  cannot  be  taken  off  the  rolls  in 
one  fell  stroke.  But.  perhaps,  we  should 
reinstate  the  old  probationary  period 
before  one  becomes  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the   church. 


There's  a  New  Testament 

H.   HOWARD   FULLER,   Pastor 

Parma,  Mich. 

The  letters  of  Miss  Justin  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  [April,  pages  8-10]  are  expres- 
sive of  a  point  of  view  of  a  near  major- 
ity, or  maybe  more,  of  our  citizenry. 

However,  if  Miss  Justin  can  justify 
capital  punishment  by  citing  the  book 
of  Exodus,  then  I  can  justify  wine- 
drinking  and  slavery.  This  book  was  a 
product  of  a  savage  time.  We  who  call 
ourselves  Christians  follow  One  who 
said,  "Love  your  enemies." 

These  Dolls  Really    Nutty' 

DAISY   WELCH 

Bradford,  Pa. 

I  enjoyed  Dolls  by  the  Dozen  [March, 
page  59],  since  making  dolls  is  my 
hobby.    I   make    them    out   of   peanuts, 


Goober    dolls:    Success    in    a    nutshell. 

walnuts,  and  acorns  and  have  won 
prizes  for  them. 

The  hobby  began  during  a  long  ill- 
ness, when  somebody  brought  me  a 
sack  of  peanuts.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
dress  them  up,  add  arms  and  legs,  and 
before  long  I  had  made  a  whole  peanut 
family. 

Now,  my  doll -making  is  also  a  means 
of  support;  and,  since  I  still  cannot  walk 
very  well,  the  proceeds  from  my  hobby 
have  gone  for  the  purchase  of  a  motor 
wheel  chair.  With  this,  I  can  get  out  to 
hospitals,  and  often  take  my  dolls  with 
me  to  cheer  the  patients. 

Urges  Return  to  Reason 

MRS.   EDMUND  HRABAK 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Regarding  How  to  Get  Better  Movies 
[February,  page  30],  I  think  there  are 
a  great  many  obscene  and  worthless 
pictures  being  shown.  I'm  sure  a  great 


many  families  would  like  to  see  more 
pictures  like  those  shown  in  the  1920s 
and   1930s. 

Why  can't  there  be  more  movies 
about  great  men  and  by  authors  of 
great  literature,  and  some  more  of  the 
good  musicals?  Good,  clean,  educational 
entertainment  is  what  the  American 
people  desire,  I'm  sure. 

Beat  'Em  at  Box  Office! 

JOHN  F.   KOONS 
Spencer,  Ohio 

In  your  February  Powwow  [How  to 
Get  Better  Movies],  I  found  that  num- 
ber two  by  Earl  Kenneth  Wood  is 
closest  to  my  own  views. 

Personally,  I  object  to  censorship 
boards.  I  believe  I'm  mature  enough  to 
make  my  own  judgments.  I  can  draw 
my  own  conclusions  from  movie  re- 
views and  resent  official  regulation  of 
private  tastes.  And  as  to  those  who  say 
that  my  type  of  attitude  will  leave  the 
movie  industry  unregulated,  my  reply  is 
this:  If  poor  pictures  don't  show  a  profit, 
the  industry  will  concentrate  on  better 
ones.  We  can  beat  the  bad  ones  at  the 
box  office. 

Too  Late  to  Teach  Bible? 

MRS.   ELMER  SW ANSON 

Balaton.  Minn. 

Regarding  Dr.  Grover  C.  Bagby's 
comments  in  the  Together  Newsletter 
for  April  [page  13],  I  think  churches 
haven't  gone  deep  enough  so  far  as  their 
teaching  is  concerned.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  the  poorest  excuse  for  a 
church  school  I've  ever  known. 

I  feel  children  need  to  study  the 
Bible.  When  my  four  children  are 
around  their  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
cousins,  I'm  actually  ashamed  of  how 
little  they  know. 

Last  week  my  six-year-old  came 
home  on  Sunday  with  a  picture  of  the 
"Roaring  Twenties"  which  is  what  he'd 
spent  his  church-school  time  drawing. 
Maybe  I'm  to  blame  for  not  teaching 
him  at  home,  but  I  feel  it's  time  for 
Methodists  to  stop  the  clay-playing  and 
block-building.  I  only  hope  it's  not  too 
late  for  my  own  children! 

The  'Yawn  Patrol' 

MRS.  CARLTON  T.  DALEY 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Brainwork  for  God — at  Home  [Feb- 
ruary, page  14]  describes  several  in- 
teresting ways  of  promoting  small - 
group   study. 

My  pastor-husband  looked  for  an 
available  time  to  meet  with  some  of 
the  men  of  the  church,  and  finally  de- 
cided on  every  other  Tuesday  at  6:30 
a.m.  for  breakfast,  Bible  study,  and  dis- 
cussion. After  2V2  years,  the  men  have 
developed  a  very  close  relationship. 
They   call    themselves   the   "Dawn   Pa- 
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trol,"  though  often  it's  jokingly  labeled 
the  "Yawn  Patrol."  Whatever  its  title, 
it  seems  to  meet  a  real  need  among 
our  people. 

Too  Little,  Too  Late 

W.  E.   MOORE,   Pastor 

Crossville,  Tenn. 

I  read  How  to  Treat  Your  Divorced 
Friends  [March,  page  34]  with  interest. 
The  author  wrote,  "Even  the  minister 
failed  to  offer  any  word  of  sympathy." 

Perhaps  her  minister  would  have  wel- 
comed the  assurance  from  her  that  his 
counsel  was  needed.  Often,  couples  de- 
cide on  divorce  before  talking  to  the 
minister.  I  believe  I  express  the  senti- 
ment of  a  host  of  ministers  when  I  say 
that  the  best  time  to  take  the  minister 
into  confidence  and  try  to  save  the  mar- 
riage is  at  the  first  indication  that  some- 
thing is  wrong — not  after  the  divorce 
has  been  granted. 

Hymn  Words  'Inspired  Thoughts' 

LESLIE  R.   PUTNAM,  Ret.  Minister 

Murray,  Ky. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Irving  Dilliard  at  his 
request  [Letters,  March,  page  8],  I 
would  suggest  that  an  adequate  answer 
would  depend  on  the  hymns  involved. 

The  words  to  many  hymns  were  writ- 
ten as  the  result  of  some  deep,  personal, 
religious  experience.  They  are  inspired 
thoughts  basic  to  the  theology  of  many 
believers. 

Unless  new  words  can  enhance  the 
spiritual  content  of  the  hymn  I  would 
question  the  need  for  change.  Modern 
living  isn't  conducive  to  profound 
thinking.  I  believe  in  growth  and 
change,  but  there  are  some  fundamental 
beliefs  that  should  never  change. 

Draw  Your  Battle  Lines 

MURIEL  MILLER 

Troy,  Mont. 

I  must  reply  to  Irving  Dilliard's  let- 
ter in  your  March  issue.  What  does 
he  mean,  first,  by  "the  great  old 
music"?  He  should  suggest  some  tunes 
so  that  we  church  musicians  know  what 
he  has  in  mind.  Providing  he  means 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
"great  old  music  that  is  timeless,"  I 
must  say  that  I  can't  think  of  any  of 
the  great  hymns  which  have  "com- 
pletely irrelevant"  words.  If  they  are 
great  hymns,  it  is  because  they  speak 
to  men  regardless  of  age  or  generation. 

Please  ask  the  gentleman  to  be  more 
specific  in  drawing  his  battle  lines,  so 
that  we  may  make  a  more  accurate 
answer. 

The  question  of  old  words  for  new 
hymns,  or  simply  new  hymns,  is  stir- 
ring up  quite  a  bit  of  controversy.  For 
more  along  this  line,  be  sure  to  see  the 
announcement  oj  the  Charles  Wesley 
Award  on  page  46  of  this  issue. — Eds. 
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You  hobby  enthusiasts  will  find  this  popular  column  bulging  with  the  names 
of  other  readers  eager  to  compare  notes.  Write  directly  to  any  of  them — 
or  let  us  list  your  name,  address,  and  hobby  specialty.  Meanwhile,  don't 
miss  this   month's   Hobby  Alley  feature  which   begins  on   page   76. — EDS. 
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Mrs.  Erma  W.  Dickerson,  903  E.  Cass  St.,  Albion, 
Mich,  (orchids);  Mrs.  Betty  Cookson,  27  Mcrrimac 
St.,    Bangor,    Me.    (perennials). 

PENCILS:  Carolyn  Fagg,  R.  6,  Box  450-C,  Roan- 
oke,   Va.;    Naomi    R.    Miller,    Little    York,    III, 

PICTURES:  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bradwoy,  468  Grant 
St.,  Buffalo  13,  N.Y.  (churches);  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Mabry,  1410  Arlington  Ave.,  Chattanooga  6,  Tenn 
(churches,  babies,  cats);  Evelyn  Crane,  5827  Greg- 
ory Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Colif.  (and  clippings  of 
Richard    M.     Nixon). 

PITCHERS:  Mrs.  Mae  K.  Barber,  R.  1,  Box  221, 
Clarkton,    N.C.   (small). 

POST  CARDS:  Elaine  Barker,  6517  Forest  Dr., 
Fairfield,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Findlcy,  72218th 
St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (state  capitols  and  gov- 
ernors'   mansions);    Karen    Scaia,    203    Kinnc    St., 


East  Syracuse,  N.Y.  (animal  pictures);  Robert 
G.  and  Mary  Dasse,  20  Franklin  St.,  Apt.  3, 
Meriden,  Conn,  (state  capitols);  Emmer  C.  Lieskc, 
1724  Ave.  E.,  Howarden,  Iowa  (picture);  David 
Hyde,    Seaton,    III. 

Marlcne  K.  Fisher,  3565  St.  Joe  Center  Rd., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (animals);  Mrs.  Edith  Connell, 
1416  Pringle  St.,  Henderson,  Ky.  (picture);  Mary 
Hays,  16  Barberry  Ct.,  Amityville,  N.Y.;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Douglas,  Box  1704,  Ventura,  Calif.;  Rev. 
H.  S.  Hughey,  Church  St.,  Livcrmorc  Falls,  Me 
(especially  by  Tuck  and  Detroit  Publ.  Co.);  Mrs. 
Barbara  Kratts,  52  Buffalo  St.,  Jamestown,  N.Y.; 
Donald  K.  Baxter,  44  Holmes  Dale,  Albany  3,  N.Y. 
(espccilly    chrome-coated). 

POSTMARKS:  Mrs.  Ray  Strickland,  St.  Peters,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  John  O.  Wilson,  Hopkinton,  Iowa  (2x4 
inches);  Mrs.  J.  D.  Farrar,  441  Park  Dr.,  Shelby, 
Mont. 

STAMPS:  Richard  F.  Davis,  107)2  Reeves  Ave., 
Fairmont,  W.Va.;  Ronald  G.  Harding,  2811  Duke 
St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Robert  King,  813  N. 
Crestline  St.,  Crestline,  Ohio;  Robert  Boyd,  2026- 
46th  Ave.,  San  Francisco  16,  Colif.;  Lucy  Jane 
Weber,  25  S.  26th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Mrs. 
Georgia  Schultz,  1467'2  Agate  St.,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
(and  postmarks;  canceled);  Richard  O.  Franks, 
R.  2,  Box  321,  Columbus,  Miss.  (U.S.  and 
Canadian);  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Hatfield,  603  N.  35th 
St.,    Paducoh,    Ky. 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Joni  Lou  Albright 
(9),  Box  485,  Waterloo,  Ind.;  Muyibi  Badaru 
(14),  11  Bishop  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Musibau  B. 
Giwa  (17),  54  Breadfruit  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria; 
Richard  M.  Ifenkwc  (18),  8  Adewusi  St.,  Ikorodu 
Rd.,  Mushin,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Johnson  Ola  Coker 
(17),  c/o  Miss  Olayinka  Olaniyi,  56  Docemo  St., 
Lagos,  Nigeria;  Abayomi  Owo-Samson  (16),  Box 
45,  Apapa,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Tony  A.  Peter  (17), 
37    Breadfruit   St.,    Lagos,    Nigeria. 

Cheryl  Taylor  (14),  330  College  St.,  SW,  Valley 
City,  N.Dok.;  Margaret  Leech  (15),  Box  282, 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.;  Frances  Lindsey  (17),  Box  727, 
Stinnett,  Tex.;  Joy  Lea  (14)  and  Kay  (17)  Frushour, 
Box  57,  Lucerne,  Ind.;  Patsy  Shell  (17),  R.  1,  Pal- 
metto, Ga.;  Judy  Sweitzer  (12),  435  W.  8th  St., 
West  Wyoming,  Pa.;  Jo-Ann  Millheiser  (11),  14 
Hodges  PI.,  Haledon,  N.J.;  Cathy  Ross  (13),  Box 
227,  Brandon,  Wis.;  Jane  Crofford  (16),  227  3rd 
St.,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.;  Margaret  A.  Benn  (12),  RR 
1,  Lockridge,  Iowa;  Noreen  Airey  (15),  104  Rut- 
ledge  Dr.,  Fox  Chapel,  Pa.;  Mary  J.  Walters  (14), 
R.  3,  Box  34,  Johnstown,  Ohio;  Carolyn  Bell  (15), 
2821   44th  St.,  Des  Moines  10,   Iowa 

Linda  L.  Lupole  (13),  308  Kinne  St.,  East  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  Diane  Lane  (14),  634  E  Court  St, 
Paris,  III.;  Gail  M.  Guice  (12),  105  Hood  St.,  Al- 
bertvillc,  Ala  ,  Kim  Chung  Ung  (16),  48  Chu 
Chun  Dong,  c  o  Kim  Do  Soo,  Soon  Chun  City, 
Republic  of  Korea;  Rita  R.  Dement  (11),  1111  W 
13th  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.;  Neal  Wakcrshauser 
(11),  3037  Jersey  Ave.,  St.  Louis  Park  26,  Minn  , 
Debbie  House  (9),  1638  Van  Antwerp  Rd.,  Sche- 
nectady 9,  NY;  Helen  Poris  (18),  713  Mulberry 
St.,  Montoursvillc,   Pa. 

Bonnie  (14)  and  Carol  (13)  Coovcrt,  RR  2,  Will 
ord,  Ohio;  Sue  Luebbcr  (14),  1831  Murphy,  Joplin, 
Mo.;  Barbara  Mattcson  (14),  400  S.  18th  St, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Kathy  Scott  (11),  16  Oak 
St.,  Hampshire,  III.;  Joonnc  Bradnick  (14),  Burnt 
Cabins,  Pa.;  Jean  Mahcr  (16),  Beardslcy,  Minn  , 
Connie  Hoover  (15),  Richville,  Minn.;  Sandra 
Smith  (13),  129  Front  St.,  Deposit,  t'.Y.;  Beverly 
Kenyon  (14),  203  Kinnc  St.,  East  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
Wendell  Wcndt  (12),  Earlvillc,  Iowa;  Potty  (8) 
and  Anita  (5)  Moore,  Flandrcau,  S.Dak  ;  Jane  A 
Pond  (ID,  1741  St  Joe  Center  Rd.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Bonnie  Scott  (10),  Box  138,  Burlington,  III  ; 
Dottic  J.  Burton  (14),  3311  NW  16th  Terrace, 
Miami,  Flo  ;  Mary  L.  Harris  (15),  436  NW  13th 
Ave.,    Miami,    Fla. 


One-Year  Doctor  in  Southern  Rhodesia 


He  Took 


WHEN  Dr.  William  H.  Wickett, 
Jr.,  volunteered  to  serve  a  year  at  a 
Methodist  mission  hospital  in  Southern 
Rhodesia's  hush  country,  several  fellow 
physicians  suggested  that  perhaps  he 
more  urgently  needed  medical  attention 
than  did  the  Atricans  he  would  treat. 
Alter  all,  he  had  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, a  fine  home,  and  a  thriving  ob- 
stetrical practice  in  Fullerton,  Calif. 
Why  should  a  man  give  that  up? 

"Africa  always  has  fascinated  me," 
Dr.  Wickett  explains  simply,  "and  I 
felt  a  need  to  be  of  greater  service  to 
my  church   and   my   fellow   man." 

He  did  not  take  this  big  step  on  an 


Surgery  .still  is  taboo  among  many  of  the  Shona  tribes 

around  Nyadiri,  but  Dr.  Wickett  and  well-trained  native  nurses 

are  routing  superstition  with  sfyll  and  /{indness. 


•    *    « 


Even  women  and  children  (left)  occasionally 
must  sit  on  hallway  foots  to  receive  treatment 
at  the  Methodist  hospital,  where  there 
are  only  two  doctors  and  7ii  beds  to  serve 
an  area  populated  by  160,000  natives. 

Together/  July    1961 


I 


Along 


impulse.  Calling  his  family  together, 
he  told  them  of  his  plan  and  suggested 
that  they  take  a  vote — for  they 
would   go,  too. 

First,  however,  he  reminded  the 
children  that  there  would  be  no  TV  or 
movies  in  Africa,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  keep  up  their  schoolwork  as 
best  they  could.  Friends,  fancy  super- 
markets, and  the  freeways  would  be 
left  behind.  Everyone  would  have  to 
work  harder. 

When  the  discussion  ended,  Dr. 
Wickett  called  for  the  vote.  There 
were  no  dissenters. 

The    Wicketts    were    hardly    settled 


in  Nyadiri  Mission  last  June  when 
missionaries  fleeing  the  Congo  began 
arriving.  Often  they  had  as  many  as 
seven  guests  for  three  meals  a  day  in 
their  neat,  but  small,  brick  house.  That 
pace  never  slackened,  but  the  Wicketts 
never  complained. 

Mrs.  Wickett  teaches  the  three 
younger  children,  and  Anne  and  Al 
carry  on  their  high-school  work 
through  correspondence  courses.  They 
get  into  Salisbury,  80  miles  away,  only 
about  once  every  two  weeks,  and  have 
learned  to  rely  on  bicycles  for  shorter 
trips. 

At     modern     Washburn     Memorial 


Methodist  Hospital,  Dr.  Wickett  wages 
a  day-and  night  batik-  against  tuber- 
culosis, malnutrition,  and  ignorance. 
1  le  has  learned  to  work  in  a  world  of 
contrasts.  The  electric  lights  go  off  at 
9:30  each  night,  but  he  frequently 
operates  by  the  light  of  an  old  Army 
field  lantern.  When  he  has  free  time, 
he  helps  train  nurses. 

As  the  year  in  Africa  nears  an  end, 
Dr.  Wickett  has  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  been  granted  his  dreams  of  the 
Dark  Continent  and  Christian  service. 

"You  get  the  feeling,"  he  says 
humbly,  "that  what  you're  doing  would 
not  be  done  if  you  weren't  here." 


Leaving  California  last  year,  the  Wicketts  posed 

for  this  snapshot.  From  left,  they  are:  Anne,  16;  Kay, 

9;  Susan,  7;  Bud,  8;  Jean;  Dr.  Bill,  and  Al,  15. 


Al  (right)  spends  much  time  traveling 

to  outlying  native  villages,  driving  the  truck, 

for  the  minister,  showing  health  films, 

and  assisting  at  special  worship  services. 
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Tribal  rites  have  been 
abandoned  by  natives  like 
this  attractive  bride, 
whose  European-style  gown 
and  veil  are  admired 
by  Kay  and  Susan. 


Anne  (below)  enjoys 

a  laugh  as  friendly  native 

boys  rushing  to  greet 

her  become  suddenly  shy 

when  they  spot  the 

camera  focusing  on  them. 
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(concluded) 

N  GOING  to  Africa,  Dr.  Wickett 
revealed  a  rich  new  vein  of  Christian 
opportunity.  Another  doctor  already 
has  asked  to  relieve  him,  and  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  may  base 
a  new  program  of  short-term  medical 
missions  on  his  tour. 

Under  this  plan,  top  specialists  would 
be  invited  to  Africa  for  intensive  tours 
of  service.  All  chest  operations  then 
might  be  scheduled  for  a  single  month, 
and  a  thoracic  surgeon  flown  in  to  per- 
form them. 

In  Fullerton,  reaction  indicates  am- 
ple support  for  such  a  plan.  First  Meth- 
odist Church  has  given  $1,700  to  the 
"Wickett"  mission,  and  once-skeptical 
fellow  doctors  and  a  Catholic  hospital 
have  donated  surgical  instruments 
worth  $3,000. 

Soon  the  Wicketts  will  be  back  in 
Fullerton.  But  their  year  in  Africa  will 
not  be  forgotten — by  them,  by  those 
they  served,  or  by  those  who  follow 
their  new  path  to  greater  service. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wic\ett  and  Susan 

pause  to  visit  with  the  Rev.  John  Jijita 

after  services  in  the  mission's 

modern  Methodist  church. 

July   196l\Together 
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Kay  tries  to  imitate  a  graceful  native  woman  as  they  go  to  fetch  the  morning  mill<. 
On   the   way   home,   with   the  pan   full,   she   wisely   didn't   try   the   same  stunt. 


of  the  world  parish 


INVESTMENTS  IN  LOAN  FUND  UP  550  PER  CENT 


Investments  by  individuals,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  in  the  Meth- 
odist Investment  Fund  have  increased 
5'/2  times  in  the  past  12  months,  re- 
ports Dr.  H.  Conwell  Snokc,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  fund  president. 

The  kind  was  established  in  January, 
I960,  as  a  pool  in  which  Methodists 
could  place  money  at  a  favorable  in- 
terest rate  (5  per  cent),  with  the  capital 
then  made  available  for  church-building 
loans.  Outside  money  placed  in  the 
fund  has  increased  from  $157,000  a 
year  ago  to  $869,000  at  present.  Assets 
include  an  additional  $500,000  invest- 
ment by  the  Division  or  National  Mis- 
sions. 

Dr.  Snoke,  also  general  secretary  of 
the  Division  of  National  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  (spon- 
soring agency  of  the  fund),  said  that 
during  the  last  12  months,  investments 
have  been  made  by  Methodist  individ- 
uals, colleges,  local  churches,  hospitals, 
magazines,  children's  homes,  and  an- 
nual-conference pension  funds. 

Loans  to  churches  total  $971,000,  he 
said. 

Churches  to  which  loans  are  made 
from  the  fund  pay  interest  of  5.5  per 
cent.  The  additional  .5  per  cent  goes  to 
increase  the  kind's  assets.  The  mini- 
mum which  may  be  invested  in  the 
fund  is  $1,000. 

The  Rev.  Homer  Vanderpool,  Meth- 
odist  pastor    in    Owensboro,    Ky.,   has 


been  appointed  promotional  director  of 
the  fund  and  will  seek  investments 
from  all  possible  Methodist  sources, 
Dr.  Snoke  said. 

Schedule  Radio-TV  Workshop 

The  E.  Stanley  Jones  Institute  of 
Communicative  Arts  will  hold  its  fourth 
annual  workshop  on  The  Art  of  Preach- 
ing and  Communications  at  the  Protes- 
tant Radio  and  Television  Center  in 
Atlanta,   Ga.,    June    27-July    13. 

Although  largely  sponsored  by  The 
Methodist  Church  and  Emory  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  the  workshop  is  open  to 
all  denominations. 

E.  Stanley  Jones  Institute,  an  inter- 
denominational project,  was  started 
five  years  ago.  Future  plans  call  for 
a  large  center  to  house  the  institute  on 
a  site  opposite  the  Radio-Television 
Center  on  the  Emory  campus.  Cost  of 
the  completed  center  will  be  about  $4 
million. 

Major  speaker  for  the  workshop  will 
be  Malcolm  Boyd  of  St.  Paul's  House 
Episcopal  Center  at  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  He  is 
the  author  of  Crisis  in  Communica- 
tions. 

The  workshop  leaders  include  Dr. 
G.  Ray  Jordan,  Dr.  E.  Clinton  Gardner, 
Dr.  G.  Ross  Freeman,  and  George 
Neely,  all  of  Candler  School  of  The- 
ology, Carl  Degen,  Protestant  Radio 
and    Television    Center;    and    Haskell 


Boyter,    manager    of    WETV,    Atlanta. 
Some  ol   the  laboratory  work  ot   the 
seminar   will    be   done   at   WETV,  an 
educational  television  station. 

'Crusade   Tape  Available 

A  30-minute  taped  radio  program  on 
Crusade  Scholars,  narrated  by  Peter 
Roberts,  NBC  news  commentator,  is 
being  made  available  to  radio  stations 
throughout   the   world. 

The  program,  Freedom's  Witness, 
was  produced  by  the  Joint  Radio-Tele- 
vision Commission  of  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  at  the  request  of  the  NBC 
network.  It  is  being  distributed  inter- 
nationally by  the  Protestant  Radio- 
Television  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Methodism's  Crusade-Scholar  pro- 
gram bears  some  similarity  to  the  Peace 
Corps  proposed  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  It  began  in  1948  as  a  means 
of  providing  better  training  for  Chris- 
tians who  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row in  the  world's  underdeveloped  and 
communist-threatened  countries. 

In  16  years,  1,135  Crusade  Scholars 
have  continued  their  professional  stud- 
ies in  116  U.S.  institutions,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  The  Methodist  Church,  then 
returned  to  their  own  countries.  Still 
more  have  studied  in  15  other  countries. 

The  project  is  directed  by  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions. 

Goodwill  Industries  Report 
Record  Service,  Earnings 

Goodwill  Industries,  the  nation's 
largest  private  program  for  employing 
the  handicapped,  last  year  served  42,- 
000  persons,  paid  $25  million  in  wages, 
and  earned  income  of  more  than  $40 
million — a  gain  of  15.7  per  cent  over 
1959. 

These  figures  were  contained  in  a 
report  by  Dr.  Percy  J.  Trevethan,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  Goodwill   In- 


Participating  in  r  Scholars  taped  broadcasts  are, 

left  to  right,  I  Elit  Kaf  ;<to,  Congo;  T.  Than- 

garaj,  India;  and  Petei    Roberts,  NBC  commentator;  (sec- 


ond picture)  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Hoist  Flachsmeier,  England,  and  Tomol{o  Hata,  japan. 
Dr.  ley  Chou  of  China,  also  a  participant,  is  not  shown. 
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The  new  Evangelical  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Memorial  Church,  West  Berlin, 
Germany,  is  rising  beside  the  half-shattered  tower  of  the  old  church  named 
for  Wilhelm  I,  first  Kaiser  of  modern  Germany.  "Old  Faithful"  will  remain, 
but  the  $1.5  million  octagonal  church  will  be  used  for  the  house  of  worship. 


dustries  of  America,  Inc.,  and  director 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions' 
department  of  Goodwill  Industries.  The 
Goodwill  program  was  founded  in  1902 
by  a  Methodist  minister. 

Citing  a  strong  public-relations  pro- 
gram for  wider  acceptance  of  the  Good- 
will effort,  Dr.  Trevethan  said  more 
than  6  million  households  now  support 
the  organization's  efforts  through  usable 
discards. 

During  the  past  three  years,  he  added, 
more  than  $6  million  has  been  spent 
for  new  buildings  providing  better  serv- 
ice to  handicapped  people.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  federal  government 
has  allocated  more  than  $2.2  million  to 
57  Goodwill  Industries.  The  last  four 
grants,  totaling  more  than  $150,000, 
have  been  for  expansion  of  services  to 
the  mentally  retarded  and  ill. 

"The  expansion  of  state-federal  voca- 
tional services,"  said  Dr.  Trevethan, 
"has  created  a  climate  in  which  Good- 
will Industries  has  become  a  firm 
working  partner  with  our  federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  demonstration  and  re- 
search program." 

Taiwan    Membership    Growing 

Methodist  membership  in  Taiwan  in- 
creased 14  per  cent  during  1960  and 
118  per  cent  during  the  last  four  years, 
reports  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ward,  Methodist 
news  correspondent  for  Taiwan. 

Mrs.  Ward,  wife  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ward  and  now  a  Methodist  missionary 
to  Taiwan,  said  the  latest  figures  show 
1,447  Methodists  in  Taiwan.  This  repre- 
sents a  numerical  increase  of  170  from 
1959,  when  the  Rev.  Donald  Maclnnis 
of  Woodmont,  Conn.,  missionary  and 


Taiwan     District     superintendent,     re- 
ported 1,277  Methodists  on  the  island. 

U.S.  Urged  to  Eliminate 
Bias  in  Immigration  Quotas 

Frequent  criticism  by  churchmen  of 
U.S.  immigration  policies  came  to  a 
focus  recently  at  a  Washington,  D.C. 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Some  200  prominent  Protestant  lead- 
ers, including  a  score  of  Methodists, 
heard  the  pros  and  cons,  spoke  their 
minds  on  the  quota  system  of  entry  for 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  and 
ended  the  sessions  by  framing  a  strongly 
worded    statement. 

"We  are  critical  and  ashamed,"  said 
the  160  voting  delegates,  "of  the  present 
basis  of  the  quota  system,  based  on  the 
U.S.  white  population  ol  1920."  They 
urged  drastic  revision  to  end  all  racial 
or  regional  discrimination  in  the  appli- 
cation of  quotas,  also  demanding  that 
the  same  standard  of  justice  applied  to 
native-born  Americans  be  applied  to 
naturalized  citizens. 

The  churches  should  take  more  sen 
ously  their  responsibility  in  working  lor 
solutions  to  world  social  problems  un- 
derlying causes  of  migration,  the  state- 
ment concluded. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Schnyder.  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Relugees,  in  his  lust 
U.S.  address  since  taking  office,  re- 
minded the  meeting  that  many  ol  I  lie 
6,300  refugees  qualifying  lor  entry  lack 
the  required  sponsorship,  and  recom 
mended  that  the  churches  aid  in  re- 
settling them. 

Methodists  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
codirected    by    Church    World    Service 


SUCCESSFUL 

FUND-RAISING 

WITH   METHODIST 

LEADERSHIP 


ATI.  1\T  I.  GEORGIA 
Peachtree  Road   Methodist  Church 
Goal  $762,100     Pledged  sTKH.TUH 
CH  IRLOTTE,   SORTH  (.  I  KOI.  I  \  I 
Providence  Methodist  Church 

Goal  $150,000     Pledged  $180,067 
LAKE  ODESS  1.  M1CHIG  I  \ 
Central  Methodist  Church 

Goal  $50,000     Nr,l^,l  s7u.l82 
NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO 
Faith  Methodist  Church 

Goal   $80,000     Pledged   $98,080 

PHILADELPHIA,  PE  \  \>>  /./    I\l  I 
Haven  Methodist  Church 

Coal  $60,000     Pledged   $105,011 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFOR  \  /  / 
St.  Mark's  Methodic  Church 

Goal  $100,000  Pledged  $119,033 
//  your  Church  or  Conference  is  plan- 
ning to  raise  funds,  \>l case  write: 

DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS 
DEPT.  OF  FINANCE  AND  FIELD  SERVICE 

Dr.  Alton   E.   Lowe,  Director 

1701     Arch    Street 
Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

A  FLAGS A 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Do  your  church  flags  need 
replacing  ?  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  and  factory 
prices  on  U.S.  and  Christian 
flau's  for  Churches.  Sunday 
Schools,  etc.  All  siz.es  avail- 
able in  rayon,  taffeta  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  and  write 
today  for  free  catalogue  and 
direct-factory    price    list. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.        Depl.  ID.       Rock  Island.  III. 


SERMONS 

THAT  STIRRED 

CHICAGO! 

By 
Virgil    A.    Kraft 


CHRIST    BEFORE    the    UN-HEBREW 
ACTIVITIES    COMMITTEE 

and 

THE    RECOVERY    of   FAITH 

Now  on  a  long-play  record 

only  $2.85 

Send    your   order   to: 

THE    PEOPLES   CHURCH 

941    Lawrence    Ave. 

Chicago   40,    III. 
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Shown  following  the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual  Associated  Church  Press 
convention  in  Chicago,  III.,  are,  left  to  rig/it,  Edwin  H.  Maynard,  president, 
editor  of  The  Methodist  Story;  Alfred  P.  Klausler,  executive  secretary,  editor 
of  the  Walther  League  Messenger;  William  P.  Lipphard,  retiring  executive 
secretary,  and  Benjamin  Browne,  retiring  president  and  Baptist  Leader  editor. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

JULY 

8-17 — Orientation  Workshop  for 
Workers  with  Indian  Americans  and 
National  Fellowship  of  Indian 
Workers,   Estes   Park,  Colo. 

14 — Meeting  of  Executive  Committee, 
Association  of  Methodist  Historical 
Societies,   Lake   Junaluska,   N.C. 

14-16— Third  National  Conference  of 
Methodist  Men,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,   Ind. 

18-19 — Annual  meeting  Commission 
on  Promotion  and  Cultivation,  In- 
ter-church Center,   New  York,   N.Y. 

24-26 — Institute  of  Higher  Education, 
Methodist  Board  of  Education, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
grams— God's  Word  and  Our  Words, 
by  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews;  Circle 
program — What  Does  That  Word 
Mean?   by   Mrs.   Charles  Wegner. 


anil  the  NCC  department  ol  interna- 
tional affairs,  were  mainly  from  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, and  MCOR. 

Our  immigration  laws  are  in  the 
"deep  freeze  of  the  past,"  declared  Sen. 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R.-N.Y.)  while 
Rep.  Francis  E.  Walter  (R.-Pa.),  co- 
sponsor  of  the  oft-criticized  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  spoke  in  defense  of  U.S. 
policies.  Sen.  Keating  said  that  pro- 
posals he  has  cosponsored  in  the  new 
Congress  would  provide  for  entry  of 
some  political  refugees  and  other  per- 
secuted persons  as  parolees,  for  some 
40,000  refugee-escapees,  including 
5,000  "hard-core"  cases,  and  elimina- 
tion ot  racial  discrimination  in  the  so- 
called  Pacific  Triangle.  He  lauded 
Church  World  Service  efforts,  which  he 
said  have  been  a  "major  factor  in  pre- 
serving the  true  and  undistorted  Ameri- 
can image  abroad." 

TV  Bible  Study  Spreading 

A  highly  successful  television  course 
on  Bible  subjects,  which  began  three 
years  ago  in  Washington.  D.C.,  is 
spreading  to  other  cities.  |Sec  Bible 
Study  by  Television,  September,  1959, 
page  62.  | 

First  tides  to  begin  the  complete 
k  course  are  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
anil  Atlanta.  Ga.  In  Indianapolis, 
viewers  may  enroll  for  college  credil 
Vfethodisl  related  DePauvv 
University,  Greencastle.  Watchers  in 
Georgia  will  be  eligible  for  certificates 
Irom  Emory  University,  also  Methodist- 
related.  Portions  of  the  series  have  ap- 
peared  elsewhere. 

Beginning  with  a  13-week  series  on 
The  Life  of  Jesus,  the  telcv  ised  course  is 
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taught  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bauman  of 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary.  Viewers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  courses 
originated,  received  academic  credit 
from  the  American  University,  a 
Methodist-related  school. 

Although  it  began  as  a  project  of 
American  University  and  the  National 
Capital  Area  Council  oi  Churches  on 
WMAL-TV,  filming  and  wide  distri- 
bution have  been  made  possible  by  a 
two-year,  $174,700  grant  to  American 
University  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

New  Dead  Sea  Discovery 

Flawlessly  written  legal  and  admin- 
istrative   documents    from    the    second 


century  are  among  the  40  or  more 
papyri  and  scrolls  found  recently  in  the 
Judean  wilderness  near  the  Dead  Sea. 
Dr.  Yigael  Yadin,  professor  of  arche- 
ology at  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  said  that  the  documents  ex- 
ceeded in  "clarity  of  language,  beauty 
of  script,  and  wealth  of  detail  all  docu- 
ments hitherto  discovered  of  that 
period." 

Methodist  Women  to  Meet 
In  Oslo  August  12-14 

The  World  Federation  of  Methodist 
Women  will  convene  in  closed  sessions 
August  12-14,  in  Oslo,  Norway,  to  con- 
fer on  ways  women  can  further  meet 
the  vast  needs  of  a  changing  world. 

Delegates   will   represent   more   than 


Prospective  customers  at  the  Bible  Society  bookstore,  Chicago,  III.,  examine 
the  New  English  Bible  {New  Testament  portion)  which  recently  went  on 
sale  all  over  the  world.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  best  seller  in  England  and  the  U.S. 
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8  million  Methodist  women  in  44  coun- 
tries, and  will  concentrate  most  of  their 
time  on  problems  of  illiteracy,  polyg- 
amy, the  rights  of  married  women, 
and  the  rights  of  children. 

From  August  14  to  16  the  Federation 
will  hold  general  sessions  open  to  all 
Methodist  women  in  Oslo  at  the  time, 
including  delegates  to  the  World  Meth- 
odist Conference  meeting,  August  17- 
25,  also  in  Oslo. 

Russians  Apply  to  WCC 

The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  made  formal  ap- 
plication lor  membership  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Announcement  of  the  application 
was  issued  simultaneously  at  a  meeting 
of  U.S.  WCC  delegates  in  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.,  and  at  WCC  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  WCC's  Third  Assembly,  which 
begins  in  New  Delhi,  India,  Novem- 
ber 18,  will  act  on  the  application  along 
with  eight  or  more  from  other  groups, 
among  them  two  Pentecostal  bodies  in 
Chile  and  a  Moravian  church  in  South 
Africa. 

Sockman  Receives  Citation 

The  1961  Upper  Room  Citation  has 
been  presented  to  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year. 
Dr.  Sockman 
has  served  Christ 
Church  (Method- 
ist) in  New  York 
City  for  44  years 
and  has  con- 
ducted the  radio 
program,  Nation- 
al Radio  Pulpit, 
since   1936. 

The  annual  ci- 
tation for  out- 
standing contributions  to  world  Chris- 
tian fellowship  was  presented  by  the 
editor  ol  The  Upper  Room,  Dr.  J.  Man- 
ning Potts. 

The  Upper  Room,  a  daily  devotional 
guide,  is  published  by  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Evangelism,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  32  languages.  It  is  used  by  people  of 
many  denominations. 

Nine  American  Ministers 
To  Occupy  Foreign  Pulpits 

Nine  American  Methodist  ministers 
will  exchange  pulpits  this  summer 
with  clergymen  in  England,  Scotland, 
and — for  the  first  time — Switzerland. 
Two  of  the  exchanges  will  be  for  one 
year.  Other  exchanges  with  Australia, 
Sweden,  and  Latin  America  are  ex- 
pected before  the  year  is  out. 

"Enlargement  of  the  program  to 
world-wide  proportions  is  another  indi- 
cation that  it  is  the  best  method  ol 
drawing  more  closely  together  the    18 
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Dr.  Sockman 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together's  Century  Club  this 
month  adds  the  name  ol  another 
Methodist  who  has  celebrated  100 
birthdays  and  is  eligible  lor  mem 
bership.  She  is: 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Upson,  100,  Vinton, 
Va. 

Names  of  other  Methodists  100 
or  older  will  be  listed  as  received 
from  readers.  Please  allow  two 
months  for  publication. 


million  plus  Methodists  around  the 
world,"  said  Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  American  phase  of  the 
program  for  two  years.  Dr.  A.  Stanley 
Leyland  of  London  handled  planning 
for  the  British  Conference. 

The  following  exchanges  are  sched- 
uled: 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Monkman,  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Ivor 
P.  Sealey  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Pennington  of  Henne- 
pin Avenue  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  the  Rev.  Arnold  H.  Coop- 
er of  Hinde  Street  Church,  London. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Chatam,  Oko- 
lona,  Miss.,  and  the  Rev.  Ernest  W. 
Odell,  who  heads  London's  Funsbury 
Park  Circuit. 

The  Rev.  C.  Earl  Livengood  of  Jer- 
ome Church,  Springfield,  111.,  and  the 
Rev.  Harry  G.  Hillman  of  the  Barry 
Circuit,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Blakemore  of 
Centenary  Church,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  the  Rev.  Cyril  Eastwood  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  Paul  C.  Bailey,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Eastwood, 
Prestayn,    Flintshire,    Wales. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jack,  Berea, 
Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Burch, 
Reading,  Berkshire. 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Austin,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Russell,  pastor  at  Sutton  Coldfield  and 
head  of  the  Sutton  Park  Circuit  in 
suburban  Birmingham. 

The  pioneer  exchange  with  Switzer- 
land involves  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Nussbaum 
of  Centralia,  Mo.,  and  the  Rev.  Paul 
1  Iandshin,  pastor  of  a  German-speak- 
ing congregation  at  Lausanne. 

Methodist  Schools  Get  Loans 

The  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  has  granted  loans  to  Ine 
Methodist  schools,  primarily  lor  con 
struction  of  student  dormitories  or  din- 
ing  facilities. 

They  are  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse,   N.Y.    ($3    million):    Tennessee 


here's  why  people  like  to 
sell  Graceline  napkins 


GRACEL ink's   many   satis- 
fied customers  give  us  t  heir 

own  best  reasons.  Here's  a 
sampling  of  actual  quotes: 


".  .  .  may  I  tell  you  how  happy  the  Circle 
has  been  with  the  many  orders  of  napkins 
we  have  purchased  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Paul  C,  Ohio 

"We  loved  your  products  and  hope  to  use 
them  in  another  group  in  the  future." 

Miss  R.  D.  H.,  Pa. 


"Your  plan   spells    nothing    but  profit    for 

our  organization." 

A.  K.,  North  Dakota 


And     here    are     more    good     reasons    why 

Graceline  Napkins  are  proven  fund-raisers: 

•    No   breakage     •    No   spoilage     •    Good  for 

every   leaion    •    Repeat  orders  galore! 

Interested?  I  res  t  he  coupon  helow  and  we'll 
send  >'»u  a  complete  set  "/  samples  free  with 
all  the  information  you  need  to  start 
selling  right  away! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY 


THE  GRACE  LINE  CO.    Dept.    T71 
1122  Harmon  Place  •    Minneapolis  3,  Minn., 

Without  obligation,  send  ACTUAL  NAPKIN 
SAMPLES  and  quantity  prices. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE       STATE 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  ALASKAN 
TOUR  FOR  METHODISTS 

August  9 — S.S.  "Princess  Louise" — Includes 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  plus  American  and 
C  anadian  Rockies,  Rainier  National  I'.irk. 
Pacific  Northwest,  Lake  Louise  and  Banff, 
ji"*'**,  Write  !<>>■  free  literature  on 

"Alaska    tor    Methodists"    In: 

CAREFREE  TRAVEL,  INC. 

540    No.    Michigan    Ave. 

Chicago    11,    Illinois 

No    Obligation 


Sell  GREETING  CARDS 

Christmas  and  All  Occasion  Cards  •  Gifts 

Jewelry  •  Stationery  •  Wrappings  •  Toys 

Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 


Make  Extra  Money  in  Spare  Time 

No  experience  needed.  Organi- 
zations, housewives,  students, 
shut-ins,  others  can  make  big 
profits  to  100%  plus  bonus. 
Items  sell  on  sight.  Send  for 
salable    Samples    on    approval. 

Free  Catalog.  Free  Album 

Name  Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards.  Free  Surprise  Gift 
with  First  Order,  details. 

HEDENKAMP,  D.pt     TO- 7 

3*1  Broadway,  NrwYork  13,  NY 

'Unit  sand  mi  Somplai  on  approval  t  all  dstaili. 

Namt  

Address 

City,  Zona,  Slot*  j 
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Stop  Pointed 
Toe  Shoe  Pain 

With  Instant-Acting  Dr.  Scholl's! 

Don't  Buffer  from  corns,    sore  toes  or 
tender  spots  caused  by  pointed 
toe  shoes.  Apply  soft,  cushion- 
ing, protective  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  to  stop    painful 
shoe  friction  and    pressure. 
Separate     Medications 
included    in    each    box    to 
speedily  remove    corns, 
callouses.   Try    them! 


D-r  Scholl's 

Zino-pads 


fiaise  MOA/£Y  QuicAfy 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 


EACH  WITH   A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money- Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street       -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


1LULLU 


NO.  K3   TABLE 
1EMPEMD  MtSOHITE 
PUSTICIUD  TOP 


MONROE 
FOLDING  TABLES 

Summer  Sale  factory  saving  to 
Churches.  Schools,  Clubs,  etc. 
MONROE  Folding  Banquet  Tables, 
automatic  folding  and  locking,  super  strength,  easy 
seating.  68  models  and  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR  1961  CATALOG  IN  COLOR  —  FREE 
Color  picture,  on  lull  I. no— MONROE  Folding  tobies,  chain,  table 
and  Chair  truck,   plolrorm   .i,.-r,   portable  partition,    Our  53rd  year 

THE   MONROE  CO.,   59  Church  St.,   Coltai,    Iowa 


Don't  Neglect  Slipping 

FALSE  TEETH 

Do  false  teeth  drop,  slip  or  wobble  when 
yon  talk,  eat.  laugh  or  sneeze?  Don't  be  an- 
noyed and  embarrassed  by  such  handicaps. 
PASTEETH.  an  alkaline  (non-acid)  powder 
to  sprinkle  on  your  plates,  keeps  false  teeth 
more  (irmly  set.  Gives  confident  feeling  of 
security  and  added  comfort.  No  gummy,  gooey, 
pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Get  FASTEETH  today 
at  drug  counters  everywhere. 


Peuis,  Pulpit  S  Chancel 

FURNITURE         . 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR  ]| 

FREE   CATALOG     . 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


Among  historical  material  found  in  a  basement  safe  at  Old  St.  George's  Meth- 
odist Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  this  hymnal  in  John  Wesley's  handwriting. 


DHI'T.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


Wesleyan     College,     Athens,     Tenn. 

($800,000);  Athens  College,  Athens, 
Ala.  ($175,000);  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  ($675,000),  and  Louis- 
burg  College,  Louisburg,  N.C.  ($200,- 
000).  I  For  a  pro  and  con  discussion  ol 
the  propriety  of  such  loans,  see  Should 
Church-Related  Colleges  Accept  Fed- 
eral Support?    April,   page   34. J 

Pessimistic   but   Hopeful 

Speeches  and  discussions  during  the 
recent  seventh  National  Conference  on 
World  Disarmament  and  Development 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  both  pessi- 
mistic and  hopeful.  They  were  pessi- 
mistic about  chances  for  immediate 
disarmament,  but  hopeful  because  of 
increasing  opportunities  lor  both  talk 
and  action. 

Dr.  Darrell  Randall,  a  Methodist 
layman  who  is  associate  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  ol 
Churches'  department  of  international 
affairs,  declared,  "We  need  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  peace  as  well  as  to  pray 
tor  peace ." 

"I  have  hope  lor  disarmament,  be- 
cause there  is  no  hope  without  it."  said 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.-Minn.), 
"but  there  will  be  no  peace  in  a  world 
ol  hungry,  miserable,  sick,  and  dis- 
tressed people." 

Victor  Reuther,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union  and  a  Methodist  layman,  said. 
"Even  now  we  need  to  find  50,000 
new  jobs  each  week,  but  in  transition 
to  disarmament  we  will  need  to  find 
75,000."  He  added:  "You  cannot  have 
disarmament  unless  you  also  have  in- 
creased  humanitarian  development." 


Old  Safe  Yields  History 

An  old,  long-unopened  sale,  found 
in   the   basement  of   Old   St.  George's 

Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
has  yielded  historical  records  ol  earl) 
Methodism  |  see  The  Three  Roots 
of  American  Methodism,  November. 
1959.  page  25]. 

A  letter  written  by  John  Wesley. 
Methodism's  founder,  and  a  first  edi- 
tion of  Wesley's  hymnal  were  found  in 
the  safe. 

Other  items  included  handwritten 
minutes  of  early  Philadelphia  Method- 
ist conferences,  including  some  signed 
by  Francis  Asbury,  America's  first 
Methodist  bishop,  and  by  William  Mc 
Kendree,  first  native-born  Methodist 
bishop. 

Castro  Nationalizes  All 
Cuban  Methodist  Schools 

All  Methodist  schools  in  Cuba  have 
been    nationalized   by   the  Castro   gov 
eminent,  reports  the  Methodist  Board 
ol  Missions. 

The  22  schools,  including  16  run  by 
local  churches,  had  a  total  enrollment 
ol    approximately    5,000. 

It  is  not  known  what  happened  at  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  school  at 
Mavari.  or  Union  Evangelical  Semi 
nary  at  Matan/.as,  but  the  take-over  in- 
cluded Candler,  the  only  Methodist 
university  in  Latin  America. 

Until  nationalization,  all  private- 
schools  had  been  required  to  use  the 
standard  curriculum  provided  by  the 
government,  but  were  free  to  hire  their 
own  teachers  and  teach  Bible  courses. 

Church  schools  taken  over  include 
Wesley  school  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
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Central  Methodist  in  Havana,  a  school 
at  Santa  Clara  and  several  not  so 
large. 

Large  Methodist  colegios  (elemen- 
tary through  high  school)  seized  were 
Buena  Vista,  in  Marianao;  Irene  To- 
land  at  Matanzas;  Pinson,  at  Camaguey 
and  Eliza  Bowman,  in  Cienfuegos. 

Meanwhile,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  released  a  statement 
opposing  any  government's  "unilateral 
military  intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs" of  Cuba  or  other  nations. 

The  statement  was  issued  with  the 
authorization  of  the  recent  Methodist 
Convocation  on  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns in  Washington,  D.C.  It  suggested 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  government  "to  re-establish  com- 
munication with  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  outstanding 
differences  through  negotiations." 

Bishop  Kennedy  Challenges 
Welch  to  'Get  Specific' 

Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  challenged 
Robert  Welch,  head  of  the  controver- 
sial John  Birch  Society,  to  ".  .  .  get 
specific  or  else  admit  that  you  really 
do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

A  charge  by  Welch  that  7,000  of  the 
nation's  200,000  Protestant  ministers 
are  either  Communists  or  communist 
sympathizers  drew  the  challenge  from 
Bishop  Kennedy. 

At  press  time,  Welch  still  had 
not  replied  to  Bishop  Kennedy's  chal- 
lenge, which  was  issued  by  telegram. 

Also  in  California,  the  Rev.  Arthur 


E.  Harrington,  pastor  of  La  1  labra 
Methodist  Church,  Santa  Ana,  has  filed 
a  $150,000  suit  against  Welch,  Dr. 
James  F.  Garry,  and  30  John  Does.  The 
suit  charges  that  Dr.  Garry,  described 
as  a  member  of  the  Birch  Society,  said 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses:  "Rev.  Har- 
rington, of  La  Habra,  who  is  a  Com- 
munist,   period." 

New  Board  Members  Named 

The  Council  of  Bishops  has  filled 
vacancies  in  the  boards  of  general 
church  agencies  and  appointed  addi- 
tional reserve  delegates  to  the  Third 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  New  Delhi,  India,  late 
this  year. 

Two  changes  involved  the  Board  oi 
Christian  Social  Concerns:  Oliver  Em- 
merich of  McComb,  Miss.,  replaces 
John  Satterhcld  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  who 
had  resigned;  Dr.  J.  Edward  Carothers 
of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  replaces  President 
James  P.  Brawley  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as 
a  member  of  the  Interboard  Commis- 
sion on  the  Local  Church  representing 
the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 

The  following  persons  were  elected: 

Commission  on  Church  Union — 
Jesse  W.  Fox,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  re- 
placing Lloyd  M.  Bertholf,  Blooming- 
ton.  Ill,  resigned. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  World 
Methodist  Council — Dr.  Robert  G. 
Mayfield,  Chicago,  111.,  replacing  Ray 
Nichols,  Vernon,  Tex.,  resigned. 

Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes — 
Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  replacing  Bishop  Bachman  G. 
Hodge,  deceased. 

Methodist  Corporation — Bishop  W. 
Vernon  Middleton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  re- 


A  Book  Full  Of  Money! 


Engaged  in  conversation  at  the  National  Methodist  Convocation  on  Christian 
Social  Concerns  are  (from  left):  Undersecretary  of  State  Chester  Bowles;  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Malilt,  former  president,  UN  General  Assembly;  Bishop  F.  Gerald 
Ensley,  president,  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns;  and  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord,  head  of  the  board's  Temperance  and  Social  Coin  cm  Division. 


IT'S  NOT  SUCH  A  FARFETCHED  IDEA  .  .  . 

SUNSHINE  HAS  SUCH  A  BOOK 

SPECIAL  FOR  YOU 

Sunshine  con  help  YOUR  bank  book  grow. 
People  everywhere  are  interested  in  the  fine 
Christmas  Cards  displayed  so  handsomely  In 
this  magnificent  book.  Just  let  your  friends 
see  these  tastefully  designed  greetings  that 
they  can  order  from  you  at  money  saving 
prices.      Reap    amazing    profits. 

FAMOUS   SUNSHINE   FUND-RAISING   PLAN 

Check    coupon    below   for   all    free    details 
----------------------I 

MR.     W.    S.     ROBBINS 
SUNSHINE   ART   STUDIOS 
2   WARWICK   STREET 
SPRINGFIELD    I,     MASS. 

Western  Office,    EL    MONTE,    CALIF. 
(West  of  Rockies,   Mail   to  California  Office)  ' 
RUSH    my    FREE   Album   of   PERSONALIZED   ■ 
CHRISTMAS   CARDS. 

NAME       I 

ADDRESS     | 

CITY    ZONE   .  .   STATE   J 

[U    Check      here     for     Organization      Fund  - 
Raising    Plan. 


„     In  Steel  or  Wood 
Wr  FOLDING  TABLES  J 

-*  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      / 
.  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

y  J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


'We  Believe 

TOG  ET  II  E  II      subscriptions 

placed     now     will     lie    entered     in 

time  for  \oiir  friends  to  receive 
the  first  of  an  inspiring  new 
scries  of  12  articles  dealing  with 
Methodist  beliefs.  These  are 
based  on  the  \rticles  of  Religion 

and    creeds    Used    In     Methodists. 

Scries  will    begin   in   Septembei 


issue. 


Together 

201    Eighth   Avenue,   South 

\asln  ille  .'!.  Tennessee 


July    196l\Together 


.//;  equestrian  statue  of  John  Wes- 
ley, founder  of  Methodism,  recently 
was  placed  at  the  Wesley  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Washington,  D.C. 
British  movie  ma/ier  /.  Arthur 
Ran/{   was  the  donor  of  the  statue. 

placing  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  re- 
signed. 

Board  of  Missions — Dr.  J.  Walter 
Brower,  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  replacing 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Redmond  now  of  New 
York. 

( ieneral  Hoard  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil ol  Churches — Richard  Thigpen,  Sr., 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  replacing  Gordon 
Haynes,  Winston-Salem.  N.C.,  re- 
signed: (ieorge  Procter,  Andalusia, 
Ala.,  replacing  Reber  Boult,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

(ieneral  Board  ol  the  National  Coun- 
cil ot  Churches — Dr.  Gerald  McCulloh, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  a  vacancy  resulting 
from  the  election  of  Bishop  John  Wes- 
lev   Lord  as  \  ice-president  ol  the  hoard. 

Bishop  Ferdinand  Sigg,  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Council  ol  Bishops  at  the  centenary 
ol  Italian  Methodism,  and  Bishop 
Mathew  W.  Clair,  Jr..  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
was  elected  representative  to  the  Foun- 
dation Conference  ot  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Ghana. 

Bishop  I  la/en  G.  Werner.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  appointed  liaison  representa- 
tive to  the  Methodist  Church  ot   Korea. 

Sees  10  Million  Membership 
I  >i  I  I. n  i  \  I  )cnman,  general  secretary 
In  Methodist  Board  ol  I  vangelism, 
hclieves  total  Methodist  membership 
in  tin  I  .S.  will  reach  111  million  alter 
1961  annual  conference  reports  .ire 
completed.  He  made  Ins  forecast  at  the 
hoard's  annual   meeting. 

I  he  Methodist  Church,  largest  Prot- 
estant bod)  in  the  U.S.,  had  9,910,741 
members  in  19  iO.  U.S.  membership  has 
increased  975,09-1  since  1950. 
During  the  next  40  years,  Dr.  Den- 
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man    predicted,   "a   spiritual   explosion'' 
will  occur  in  the  world. 

Bishop  W.  Angie  Smith,  Oklahoma 
City,  president  ol  the  hoard,  declared 
that  "Christianity  is  neither  dead  nor 
dying,  ll  you  believe  it  be  dead  or  dy 
ing,  then  I  would  examine  myself  and 
not    Christianity." 

Youth  Assembly  in  August 

More  than  2.0011  young  people  will 
participate  next  month  in  one  ot  the 
most  inclusive  gatherings  ot  Christian 
youth  ever  planned  tor  North  America 
— the  North  American  Ecumenical 
Youth  Assembly  on  the  University  ol 
Michigan  campus,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
August  16-23. 

Forty  communions — predominantly 
Protestant  and  Orthodox — from  Can- 
ada and  the  U.S.  will  be  represented. 

Young  Christian  leaders  will  gather 
to  study  and  exchange  ideas. 

Dr.  Laubach  Asked  to  Help 
Train  Peace  Corps  Members 

World-famed  Christian  missionary 
Dr.  Frank  Laubach  has  been  asked  to 
help  train  members  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  Peace  Corps. 

Dr.  Laubach  is  a  pioneer  in  literacy 
training  whose  teams  have  taught  peo- 
ple in  101  countries  to  read  297  lan- 
guages. 

A  recent  statement  from  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  hailed  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  "creative  proposal" 
and  cited  it  as  a  new  pattern  through 
which  the  denomination's  young  men 
and  women  "can  make  their  Christian 
witness  in  this  day."' 

No  China  Aid  Possible 

Dr.  Earle  H.  Ballou.  acting  director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
Church  World  Service  Overseas  Pro- 
gram, has  declared  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do"  to  aid  the  millions  in 
mainland  China  who  are  starving. 

CWS  has  received  many  letters  ask- 
ing why  something  is  not  being  done. 

"Not  only  do  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try |  U.S.  |  make  it  illegal  to  send  food 
or  anything  else  to  China,"  Dr.  Ballou 
explained,  "but  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  does  not  want  outside  aid 
and  will  not  accept  it." 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Walter  L.  Seaman.  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  vice-president  in  charge  ol  the 
Cokesbury  (retail)  Division  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  1  louse,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Protestant  Church- 
Owned  Publishers'  Association. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  president 
ol  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  from  1948 
to  1958,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
L  niv  ersitv  ol   Oregon. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Holt  has  become  the  fifth 


Hand-E  Hang-K — On  ironing  day  i-  the 
house     festooned     with     freshl)     ironed 

clothes?  Hang  them  within  arm'-  reach 
on  this  steel  and  alum.  rack.  Fasten-  to 
hoard  with  screw  clamps,  folds  flat  after 
u-e.  Hold-  a  dozen  shirts  or  other  clothes. 
Saves  steps.  $1.98. 

Lajacs  Co.,  12909T  W.  Fairfield  Rd., 
Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


Rain  Packet — Rain  promised.''  No  ex- 
cuse for  Dad  getting  his  feet  wet.  Pair 
of  quality  rubbers  come  in  6x5V2  tweedy, 
waterproof  pouch  he  can  tuck  in  his  rain- 
coat pocket.  Personalized  with  gold- 
stamped  initials.  Also  good  for  grandpas 
who  like  to  stroll.  Send  shoe  size.  S3.50. 
I  anon  Products.  Inc..  Dept.  TV. 
276  E.  Third  St..  Mt.  Vernon.    \.Y. 


Weigh-All — Scaled  to  suit  the  household 

for  convenience.  Handles  up  to  50  lb-. 
Weigh  luggage  before  flying.  Cheek 
laundi  >  :  don't  overload  the  washer. 
Weigh  parcels  at  home:  why  stand  in 
line  at  the  P.O.?  Weigh  foods,  meats. 
Spring  balance,  aluminum;  accurate.  SI. 
Jane  Reef,  Box  1561,  Dept.  R-65, 
Bei  erl\    Hills,  Calif. 


Corn    Slitter— -A    happy    tool    for   those 

who  love  corn  on  the  cob.  but  not  kernels 
in  the  teeth.  Draw  it  down  cob:  five  tiny 
prongs  slit  the  rows  of  kernels  so  you  get 
only  the  tasty  meat.  A  boon  to  older  corn 
lovers.  Stainless  steel,  5"  long.  Set  of  4. 
$2.  Two  sets.  $3.50. 
Breck's  of  Boston.  294  Breck  Bid?., 
Boston   in.   Mass, 


Together  /|u!\     1961 


All  items  are  offered  on  a  money-back  guaranty. 
Please  pay  by  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  cash.  Prices 
are  postpaid.  We  would  appreciate  learning  of  your 
experiences  with  our  advertisers. 


Shopping  Together 


S* 


Happy  Li*l  Fella — Swimming  toy  for 
the  back-yard  play  pool.  Miniature  mal- 
lard looks  almost  real  bobbing  on  the 
waves.  Even  babies  like  this  bathtub  pal. 
Natural  looking  in  a  garden  pond.  Ducky 
for  a  sportsman's  den.  Buoyant  fiber, 
nontoxic  colors.  41/2x61/2-  $1- 
\orthel  Distributors, 
P.O.  Box  1103TG,  Minneapolis  40.  Minn. 


Tropical  Treasures — A  real  sea  horse 
and  starfish  among  this  beachcomber's 
catch  of  tropical  shells  is  worth  the 
price!  But  young  naturalists,  hobbyists 
also  get  various  kinds,  sizes  of  shells  to 
study,  or  use  in  decorating  the  aquarium, 
gift  boxes,  lamps.  50  for  $1. 
Greenland  Studios,  Dept.  G72 
Miami  47,   Fla. 


Charmers-  -Grace  and  refinement  are 
expressed  so  well  in  these  comely  chil- 
dren, sculptured  by  Houdon.  18th  century 
French  master.  Fine  reproductions  en- 
hance the  home,  help  the  family  become 
more  appreciative  of  good  art.  Chalk 
white  or  antique  ivory.  Pr..  $5.95. 
Mono-Art,  50-T  Delancey  St., 
New  York  2,  N.Y. 


Wesley  Hymns  -You'll  find  yourself  up- 
lifted, listening  with  new  appreciation  to 
these  11  beloved  hymns-  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley played  on  the  pipe  organ.  33  1/3  rpm 
hi-fi  or  stereo  record.  $4.98.  Catalogue  ol 
religious  records,  tapes,  club  member- 
ships  available. 

Christian   Faith  Recordings,  Dept.  T, 
P.  0.  Box  518,  Reseda,  Calif. 


GENIUS!    A    new,    exciting   game! 

Ingenuity,  skill.  Imagination  is  all  ii  takes  to  become 
GENIUS!  Even  children  develop  skill,  insighl  a-  thej 
play.  L'p  to  six  players  match  various  sizes  and  colors 
of  tabs  on  their  path  to  GENIUS!  Partners  try  to  outwit 
opponents  by  playing  on  their  path  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion.  There   aie   penalties   for  wrong   ves:   rewards   for 

special  coups.  Always  lively  and  new  each  time  you  play. 
Sold  only  by  mail.   Set  of  140  tabs,   plastic  coated,  fan- 
shaped  board,  easy   instr..   $3.50  ppd. 
CENIUS   CAME 
Pueblo  College,  Pueblo,  Colorado 


LIKE    WALKING     ON    AIR     > 

223  sizes  in  stockl  Choio    leather,  bandiaced 
Ible,    smartly   styled    and    qiialltj    made,    Red,    £ 
Taffytan,   White,   Rlack.   No  eitra  elm 
to-fit !  All  purchases  suWe 
Fast    delivers     con',    aci 
Off,  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.    58-YK 

Buffum  St.,   Lynn,   Mass. 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 

Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

Sensational  bargain!  Your  name  and  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
gummed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE. 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ery, cheeks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beaut* f'ill<i 
printed  on  finest  quality  gummed  paper  1000 
only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY !  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  k-ift. 
If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the 
we'll  refund  your  monev  in  full.  HANDY 
LABELS,  734  Jasperson  BIdg.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  help 

him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 

to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  i;  weeks. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner- Davis  Phonics,  Dept.  L-81,     Wilmette,  III. 


Direct  from  England 


115    DIFFERENT         ji 
BRITISH  COLONIALS      r^JJ^^^fWftiJL 

24<: 


Famous  "Export  Parcel"  Includes  scarce  old  Classics, 
modern  Pictorials.  Regionals.  Electronic  issues!  You 
get:  Great  Britain  1864  QUEEN  VICTORIA;  W.  Aus- 
tralia 61  yr.  old  "SWAN";  58  yr.  old  QUEENSLAND; 
unusual  regionals  for  ULSTER.  SCOTLAND;  GHANA 
INDEPENDENCE;  First  2  Electronic  Stamps  -  with 
graphite  on  back:  mint  Queen  &  Sultan  Issues  from 
scarce  colonies  KEDAH.  GILBERTS.  NAURU.  TRIS- 
TAN, ASCENSION,  MALACCA.  Many  others.  Total  115 
different.  Regularly  $1.68  —  bargain  export  price  24'' 
to  Introduce  overseas  approvals. 

IMPORT  YOUR  OWN— GREAT  VALUE  AT  GREAT 
SAVINGS.    Exciting  offers,    low    prices       all    yours  from 

London    tl ass    1 1   daj    approval   wsj 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  SEND  24e  IN  UNUSED  U.S. 
STAMPS    (NO  COINS).   Ask  for  Lot  YO-I. 

BROADWAY  APPROVALS,    LTD. 
50  Denmark  Hill,  London  S.E.  5.  England. 


500  S  LABELS  25C 

500  gummed  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  ^s  pet  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box.  35«  per  jet    5-di)  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50C 

Superior  quality  paper   with   nth-looking  gold  trim, 

fmntedwith  ANY  name  and  address  in  bl.itk  Thought- 
ul,  personal  gift,  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  *>00, 
mx.  In  mo  [oik-  plastic  box,  60*  48-hour  service 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

Walter  Drakf*         2n0?  Drak"  B""' 

VVclllt/I    LJlaPiXj      Colorado  Sprlnti»  12.  Colo. 


July    1961\Together 
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LAKE  MOIIONK  MOUNTAIN  HOISE 

In  the  mountains  oi  Eastern 
New  York  State.  \  different 
type  <■!  resort  where  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  has  been  a 
"tradition"  foi  92  years.  No 
bar.  \  r  i  i\  a I-  and  ^| ><»ri ^  re- 
stricted mi  Sunday.  300  c ■ 

fortable  rooms.  Generous  and 
tastj  meal-.  7.")()()  acres  moun- 
tain property,  private  lake. 
American  Plan.  "Family  rale-. 
Special  package  rale-  in  spring 
and  fall."  Open  Vpril  1  I  to 
late  October.  Write  for  book- 
let 2T  from 

SMILEY  BROTHERS,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted  for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal  property;  Requests  for  items  wanted;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  of  local  churches;  Help  wanted;  Positions  wanted;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes :  Houses  or  camps  for  rent ;  Tours.  No  Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge— $10.50  ill  words  1 .  75c  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  SIX  WEEKS 
IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified   Dept.,   740   N.  Rush   St.,   Chicago   11. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


BOOKS 


OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  located.  Any  subject, 
any  author.  Brainard  Books,  Box  411, 
La   Grange,    Illinois. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,   TG,    Grand    Rapids    6,    Michigan. 


BIBLES  REBOUND.  SIZES  TO  6"x9".  Morocco 
or  Cowhide  $11.00.  Inquiries  invited  on  larger 
Bibles,  other  books.  Bible  Bindery,  Dept.  M-l, 
818  North  Third,  Abilene,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COUPLE  FOR  Gardening 
and  Building  Maintenance.  Apartment  plus 
salary.  First  Methodist  Church,  6817  Franklin 
Avenue,   Hollywood   28,   California. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  assist  minister  with 
religious  education  and  pastoral  work.  Good 
opportunity  for  intern.  Write  Dr.  John  M. 
Monk.    Crescent    Blvd.,    Bennington,    Vermont. 


HOBBY  MATERIALS 


FREE  "DO-IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft 
Catalog.  Tandy  Leather  Company,  Box  791- 
C42,    Fort    Worth,   Texas. 


SPECIALIZED  SERVICES 

COMING  TO  MICHIGAN?  FOR  free  Michigan 
Methodist  Tourist  Map  write  Methodist  Church, 
Ithaca,   Michigan. 


STAMPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD. 
Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  information. 
ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 


Mental  Illness 
Strikes  Children  Too... 

thousands  of  them . . . 

even  little  ones  of  four  or  five! 

The  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health  is  carrying  on  a  research  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  mental  illnesses 
of  childhood.  Support  this  program. 
Help  conquer  mental    illness,   Next. 

Give  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ringing  Bell! 

(THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  TOGETHER) 


RETIREMENT  LIVING  at  its  best  awaits  you 
at  the  new  Crestview.  Friendly,  refined 
neighbors,  completely  private  apartments, 
assured  health  care  when  needed  are  some  of 
the  rare  values  offered.  Write  Crestview 
(Methodist),  Harroun  Road,  Sylvania  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


RESORTS 

DELIGHTFULLY  UN-COMMERCIALIZED  lake, 
mountain  region.  $49-$70  week,  with  meals. 
Weld  Inn,   Weld   10,  Maine. 


APPLE  GROVE  GUEST  HOME— Brevard,  N.C. 
Open,  June-Sept.   Write  Mrs.   John  Maxwell. 


"THE  GILCHRIST"  DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER 
vacation  spot.  Private  lake  in  mountains,  150 
miles  from  New  York.  Rates  $44.00-$46.00. 
Write  brochure  Robert  T.  Gilchrist,  Lake 
Como.   Pa. 


TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel— Iceland 
Vatican  Assortment — Plus  Exotic  Triangle 
Set  Also  Fabulous  British  Colonial  Accumula- 
tion Plus  Large  Stamp  Book  All  Four  Offers 
Free — send  10'  to  Cover  Postage.  Approvals 
included.  Empire  Stamp  Corp..  Dept.  TO. 
Toronto.    Canada. 


president  ol  Scarritt  College,  Nashville. 

The  Rev.  Carl  Staser.  |onesville, 
Mich.,  a  former  Arkansas  4-Her,  has 
been  named  a  1%1  national  winner  ol 
the  4  11  Alumni  Recognition  Award. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Bingham 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  the  only  living 
Marine  chaplain  ol  World  War  I.  has 
relinquished  all  pastoral  work  at  the 
age  ol  84.  Although  he  retired  in  May. 
1949,  at  the  age  of  72,  he  was  appointed 
as  Quakertown  supply  pastor. 

Dr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  lonncr 
chiel  oi  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  School  of  Advanced  In 
temational  Studies,  Washington.  D.C., 
a  division  ol  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Gordon  Elliott  Michalson  has 
been  installed  as  the  10th  president  of 
Methodist-related  MacMurray  College 
at  Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Rev.  Walter  B.  Williams.  93. 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  been  deco- 
rated with  the  Liberian  Humane  Order 
of  African  Redemption.  The  decoration 
was  in  recognition  of  25  years  of  mis 
sionary  service  in  Liberia. 

Murray  A.  Wilson.  Salina,  Kansas. 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  \a 
tional  Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 


New  Use  for  Old   Togethers 

Do  your  back  copies  of  To 
gether  lie  stashed  away,  unused. 
because  you  hate  to  throw  them 
away?  If  so,  you'll  welcome  this 
chance  to  put  them  to  good  use 
by  sharing  them  with  hospitals. 
libraries,  and  other  institutions. 

From  time  to  time,  we'll  carry 
names  and  addresses  of  institu- 
tions which  write  us  they'd  en- 
joy having  your  unused  back 
issues.  You'll  be  doing  a  good 
turn — and  clearing  up  your  stor- 
age problem,  too — by  sending  dis- 
carded copies  this  month  to: 

Fred  L.  Glisson,  Chaplain 
Emory  University  Hospital 
Atlanta  22,  Ga. 

Amos  N.  Kirby 
Carraway    Methodist    Hos- 
pital 
2  506   16th  Avenue,  North 
Birmingham  4,  Ala. 

Homer  E.  Cole,  Chaplain 
Green  Haven  Prison 
Stormville,    N.Y. 

Paul  E.  England,  Director 
The  Methodist  Home 
400  Main  Street 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Claude  M.  McClure,  Chap- 
lain 
Methodist    Hospital 
Indianapolis   7,   Ind. 
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CAMERA   CLIQUE 

1  ott're  Invited:   We're  pram!  of   this   month's 
eight-page   pictorial   color   feature,    Album    of 

Methodist  Americana  [pages  ?/-•/■/],  hut  the 
real  eredil  for  its  success  goes  to  you  camera- 
carrying  readers.  Once  again  for  litis,  our  fifth 
Photo  Invitational  feature,  you  responded  mag 
nificently.  And  again,  our  biggest  problem  was 
selecting  the  relatively  few  submissions  we 
Could  use — for  ice  received  hundreds  of  top 
qualil\ . 

In  fuel,  since  we  first  ashed  to  see  \oiir 
treasured  slides  for  our  1957  America  the 
beautiful  invitational,  we've  viewed  more  than 
19,000  of  them!  Assuming  thai  each  of  suit 
submitted  one  slide  out  of  every  dozen  in  your 
collection,  and  that  you  discarded  half  the 
original  film  you  exposed,  we  juilge  you  Meth- 
odist shutterbugs  have  exposed  close  to  a  mil- 
lion  frames  of   film! 

You'll  probably  want  to  check  the  photo 
credits  and  exposure  data  listed  below,  showing 
which  cameras,  speeds,  and  lens  sellings  our 
Americana  photographers  used  to  lake  llteii 
pictures.  Perhaps  these  will  help  you  capture 
better  photos — and   a   spot   in   a   future  issue. 

Before  your  cameras  cool,  we'd  like  to  re- 
mind you  that  we're  now  accepting  transpar- 
encies to  illustrate  Frank  Mason  North's  hymn. 
Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of  Life,  an- 
nounced on  page  19  of  our  June  issue.  So  keep 
those    slides    coming! 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover — Vernon  E.  Winters  •  Page  15 — RNS 
.  16 — Culver  .  22  Bot.— Peter  Pruyn  .  23 
Bot.— Kislek  •  24— R.  H.  Peebles  .  25— Har- 
old Flecknoe  •  29 — American  Red  Cross  •  34 
— Arthur  Knight  •  36— A.  Devaney  •  45 — 
Lorenz  Boyd  •  46 — Courtesy  World  Outlook 
.  52— Vila  .  62-63-64-65— Ray  Wilson  .  66— 
Maurey  Garber  .  67-68-71— RNS  .  72 — Gor- 
don Stick  .  75— Dick  Peterson  .  76  Top  & 
78— Herb  Queller  .  76  Bot.— Carole  Tren- 
holm  .  77  Top  L. — Cathy  Pugh,  Top  R.— 
Bill  Mason,  Bot. — Dian  Queller  •  79 — Mrs. 
Fred  Bayless  .  2-3-30-31-32-33-48— George  P. 
Miller. 

Photo  credits  and  exposure  data  for  Album 
of  Methodist  Americana  (all  film  Kodachrome 
unless    otherwise    stated): 

Page  37 — Luella  J.  Goodridge,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  Retina  Reflex  S,  1/30  at  f/11  .  38 
L. — Daris  E.  Hubbard,  Fremont,  Nebr.,  Argus 
C3,  1/50  at  f/7,  Top— Rev.  W.  G.  Smeltzer, 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,  Retina  IIIc,  1/60  at  f/5.6, 
Bot. — P.  L.  Nielsen,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Zeiss 
Ikon,  1/60  at  f/8  .  39  Top— Robert  W.  Hig 
bee,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Argus  C3,  1/50 
at  f/5.6,  Bot. — Louis  K.  Davis,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  Contax  II,  1/50  at  f/5.6  .  40  Bot.  L. 
— Ruth  E.  Bennett,  Madison,  N.J.,  Bolsey  C, 
1/50  at  f/8  •  40-41  Top— Mrs.  Clare  J.  Neber- 
gall,  Tipton,  Iowa,  Pony  1/50  at  f/8,  Bot. 
— Dr.  Hugh  S.  Deale,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
Ricohflex,  1/50  at  f/8,  Ektachrome  .  41  Top 
R. — Gertrude  McFarland,  Dalton,  Ga.,  Argus 
C3,  1/50  at  f/5.6,  Cen.  R.— Parham  H.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Lexington,  Miss.,  Signet,  1/50  at 
f/8,  Bot.  R.— Mrs.  S.  A.  Wood,  Gage,  Okla., 
Argus  C3,  1/50  at  f/8  .  42  Top — William 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Graphic,  1/2  at 
f/ 16,  Ektachrome,  Bot.  L. — Lee  A.  Ranck, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nikon,  1/60  at  f/5.6,  Bot. 
R.— Rev.  W.  G.  Smeltzer,  Vandergrift,  Pa., 
Argus  C3,  1/25  at  f/3.5  .  43  Top— Erma 
Underwood,  Midland,  Tex.,  Leica  M3,  1/30 
at  f/8,  Bot.  L. — Mrs.  Mary  Joe  Frazer,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Argus  C3,  1/50  at  f/8,  Bot.  R. 
— Beulah  Nunn,  Fineview,  N.Y.,  Brownie  Star- 
flash,  Ektachrome  •  44  Top — Charlotte  R. 
White,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  Vitessa  T,  1/60  at 
f/8,  Bot. — Harrison  Church,  Lebanon,  111., 
Signet,    1/25    at   f/4.5   with   blue   flashbulb. 
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FEEDING  FIFTY 


UcQctavlc 


Oklahoma  tries  out  a  Colorado  recipe 
for    piquant,    colorful    green     beans. 


We  WOMEN  do  plenty  of  fuss- 
ing over  new  ideas  for  main  dishes 
and  desserts,  but  often  we  forget  to 
give  vegetables  the  same  attention: 
This  is  too  bad,  because  they  prob- 
ably need  more  "glamorizing"  than 
any  other  part  of  the  meal — for  who 
of  us  wasn't  told,  as  a  child,  to 
"eat  them  all,  now,  they're  good 
for  you,"  no  matter  how  they 
tasted  ? 

So  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Okla- 
homa City  was  interested  in  new 
ways  to  cook,  green  beans,  one  of 
the  most  served  of  all  vegetables. 
In  the  South  or  Southwest,  they're 
often  boiled  with  bacon  or  dry  salt 
pork.  Elsewhere,  you  may  find  them 
served  just  with  butter  and  season- 
ing; or  with  mushrooms,  celery, 
slivered  almonds,  or  other  ingre- 
dients imaginative  cooks  have  added 
for  taste  interest. 

With  all  this  running  through  my 
head,  I  made  a  quick  survey  oi 
some  of  the  best  cooks  I  know — 
and  some  of  the  most  appreciative 
caters — and  discovered  Savory 
Green  Beans  from  Wiley,  in  eastern 
Colorado. 

These  beans  aren't  dramatically 
different,  but  they're  valuable  lor 
church  meals,  I  think,  because  the 
recipe  calls  for  canned  beans  (easy 
to  use)  and  pimentos  (which  add 
color  to  a  plate).  Mrs.  F.  A.  Carlin, 
who  has  followed  a  favorite  recipe 
for  many  a  covered-dish  dinner  at 
Wiley  Methodist  Church,  gave  me 
her   well-tested   version. 

First  Church  in  Oklahoma  City 
served  the  beans  at  a  dinner  lor 
the  Young  Adult  Conference  lor  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  550 
guests  took  note— and  approved. 
The  rest  of  the  menu  included 
turkey  and  dressing,  parsley  pota- 
toes,  cranberry   salad,   hot    rolls,   ap- 


ple pie.  and,  ol  course,  coffee  or  tea. 
Here's  how  to  make  Savory  ( !reen 
Beans  for  50  people: 

SAVORY  GREEN   BEANS 

2  Vi  No.  1  0  cans  green  beans 

(or  8  No.  3  cans) 
3A  cup  cider  vinegar 
1  '/2  pounds  margarine 
1  3   large  pimentos 
salt  and  pepper 

Boil  down  beans.  Add  other 
ingredients.  Simmer  to  blend 
flavors. 

Boiling  down  the  beans  thorough- 
ly is  important,  says  Mrs.  Vera 
Morgan,  in  charge  of  the  busy  Okla- 
homa City  church  kitchen,  and  so 
is  plenty  ol  simmering.  Don't  hurry 
either  process,   she  adds. 

Mrs.  Morgan  is  used  to  feeding 
250  or  more  at  fellowship  dinners. 
and  on  special  occasions  as  many 
as  500  may  sit  down  to  a  meal.  An 
assistant  helps  her  in  the  kitchen. 
and  WSCS  circle  members  ad  as 
hostesses,    table     setters,    and     wait 

I'CSSCS. 

First  Church,  now  with  2,300 
members,  dates  back  to  the  historic 

"run"  for  homesteads  in  Oklahoma 

Territory.  It  was  on  April  28.  1889, 
just  six  days  alter  the  official  start 
of  the  "run,"  that  Methodist  settlers 
held  their  lust  meeting  on  a  spot 
not  far  from  where  the  present 
church  stands.  The  building  now  in 
use  was  built  in  l'M-4,  but  the 
kitchen — anything  but  outmoded 
is  a  roomy,  convenient  workroom 
with    walk-in    pantry    and    a    good 

sized  appliance  room. 

I'd  like  to  hear  about  your  church 
kitchen,  too,  and  the  meals  that 
come  out  ol  it.  I'm  also  looking  lor 
church   cookbooks.    I  )o   let    me   hi  at 

from    you. 

— Su  tv    Wi 


■ 
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How  can  yon  "ta^e"  flowers  without  pickjng  them?  Try  using  a  camera! 


Ilttbby  Alley 


Sunday-School  Shutterbugs 


-  \!'"v     ^H 

"1  I  FY !  Take  a  picture  <>l  tins — 
whatever  it  is!" 

"Yeah,  and  this  one  will  look  good 
in  color!" 

Stooping,  squatting,  squinting,  and 
posing,  the  seven  12-year-olds  and 
their  two  adult  companions  roamed 
New  York  City's  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.  cameras  on  the  ready.  Blase 
New  Yorkers — who  expect,  hut  sel- 
dom notice  the  unexpected — stopped 
to  stare.  Few  could  have  guessed, 
however,  that  this  was  a  Sundav- 
school  class  of  sixth-graders  on  a 
camera-clicking  spree  that  would 
take  them  on  an  11-hour  scramble 
through  the  city's  parks,  museums. 
gardens,  and  automats  in  pursuit  of 
a  group  hobby. 

(  redii  for  steering  the  youngsters' 

enthusiasm  to  the  art  of  photograph) 

-  to  Herb  Queller,  their  Sunday- 

s<  hool   teacher  at    Aldersgate   Meth- 


/  'i  portray  the  "future" 

johnny    Gray    photographed  clouds, 

rion   double  expose*  the  film  to 

show  "men  flying  in  space." 


' 


odisl  Church  ol  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 
An  experienced  photographer,  he 
doesn't  just  say,  "We're  going  on  a 
field  trip."  Nearly  a  year  of  instruc- 
tion in  photography  comes  first.  For 
there  is  more — much  more — to 
photography  than  simply  aiming  a 
camera  and  snapping  a  shutter. 

Then,  one  day  last  summer,  the 
hoys  and  girls  headed  cityward  with 
cameras  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Some 
ol  the  results  ot  their  shutterbug 
tour  are  shown  on  these  pages. 


It  was  inevitable  that  Herb's  in- 
terest in  capturing  New  York  Citv's 
multitude  of  attractions  on  film 
should  fire  the  imagination  of  his 
class — and  also  of  his  wife,  Dian,  who 
usually  accompanies  the  group. 

In  the  art-gallery  gardens  they 
squirmed  among  bronze  pipes  to 
photograph  Our  Show  Stopper,  a 
three-story  high  piece  of  art  resem- 
bling a  monkey  bar.  Reloading  their 
cameras,  they  whizzed  through  the 
citv's  Museum  of  Natural  History — 
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His  camera  momentarily  forgotten, 
a  bewildered  shutterbug  sizes  up  an 
abstract  painting  in  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


Flags  flying  from  his  cart,  a  corner  vendor  makes  a  fine  subject  for  the 
color  camera  as  he  hawkj  his  wares  to  strollers  in  Central  Par^. 


A  hard-wording  artist  in  his  roadside  studio  caught  the  eye  of  Dian  Oueller,  shutterbug  chaperone 
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from  prehistoric  mammals  to  contem- 
porary life-  -at  a  breathless  pace. 
Tin  tl  the  beautiful  hangings 

in  th<  Whitney  Museum,  looked  for 
picturesque  subjects  in  sunny  Central 
Park,  and  sniffed  photogenic  flowers 
in  the  gardens  of  Fort  Tryon's  mon- 


astery grounds,  the  Cloisters.  (See  top 
photo,  page  76.) 

Finally,  the  tireless,  ever-hungry 
shutterbugs  agreed  they  had  seen 
enough,  and  the  Quellers  aimed  their 
station  wagon  toward  home.  We  say 
"tireless,    ever-hungry"    because    the 


class  also  sandwiched  in  visits  to  a 
session  of  Methodism's  New  York 
Annual  Conference,  the  Museum  for 
the  Young,  and  three  eateries. 

Can  your  church  group  match  these 
Methodist  camera  hobbyists  for  en- 
thusiasm, energy — or  appetite? 


In  the  city's  heart,  teacher-photographer  Queller  sees  a  star\  symphony  of  hare  branches  and  tall  towers. 


* 
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Golden  yield:  Photo  by  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Bayless,  a  reader  in  Pennington,  N.  /. 


1  he  opulent  harvest  crowds  upon  the  held, 
otretching  its  ienees  with  the  golden  yield. 

1  he  sun,  stirred  in  by  April  s  early  plow 
Comes  bursting  through  where  wheat  is  standing  now 

J  he  small  boy  heads  ior  the  willow  pool  he  knows, 
With  dust  that  s  talcum  soit  between  his  toes. 


The  rooster  stands  with  cantilevered  wings, 
Gaping  at  all  the  hardly  moving*  things. 

The  locusts    bows  rasp  on  the  rosined  noon 
Where  crickets  try  to  liddle  up  the  tunc. 
Bright  buttercups  and  daisies  line  the  road. 
And  hallway  down  the  bean  row  pants  the  toad. 

rbese  are  the  scenes  that  Jill  the  salt-hot  eye, 
T  here  is  no  other  time  rjuite  like  July. 

—  Ralpb  \V.  Seager 
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DO  YOU  NEED 

EXTRA   MONEY? 


fry1*'. v^- 


nothingjoUY 


CHRISTMAS  PARCHMENT 
SPLENDOR  ASSORTMENT 
21  deluxe  parchment  cards 
of  rare  beauty.  Supreme 


WINTER  BEAUTY 

CHRISTMAS 

ASSORTMENT 

21  eiquisite  cards 

with  an  original,  artistic 

use  of  color.  Stunning 


$75.00 


KjVI-I'U- 


for  selling  only  100  boxes  of  our  Christmas  Parchment 

Splendor  Card  assortment,  $32.50  for  selling  50  boxes, 

$1 5.00  for  25  boxes,  etc.  You  can  make  a  few  dollars 

or  hundreds  of  dollars.  All  you  do  is  call  on  neighbors, 

friends  and  relatives  anywhere  in  your  spare  time. 

Everyone  needs  and  buys  Christmas  Cards. 

Cut  out  Business  Reply  Card  below  —  mail  it  today 


—  and  free  samples  of  personalized  Christmas  Cards 
and  stationery— plus  other  leading  boxes  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  on  approval  for  30  day 
free  trial  with  full  details  of  our  easy  money- 
making  plan.  No  experience  necessary. 


PARCHMENT  CHARM 

ALL  OCCASION  ASSORTMENT 

21  luiurious  parchment 

cards  in  2  popular  sizes. 

excitingly  different 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

WRAPPING  ENSEMBLE 

20  gay,  colorful  giant 

sheets  plus  matching 

gift  tags.  Terrific 


IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


ode  only  S  2  5  to  $50  while 
_de  $150  -  $250  -  $500  and  more  selling 
our  entire  line  of  greeting  cards.  Many  church 
groups,  organizations,  schools  lodges,  etc  do 
this   year  after   year.   Everybody   buys   Christmas   cards. 


WHITE  ROSE 

STATIONERY  ENSEMBLE 

Dainty  raised  white  design 

on  rich  blue  vellum  with 

charming  ribbon  tie. 

Just  lovely 


Fill  in  Name  And  Address  On  Reply  Card  Below-CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY-Nc  Stamp  Necessary 


HOLY  NIGHT 

CHRISTMAS  ASSORTMENT 

21  reverently  beautiful  cards  with 

Holiday  sentiments  and  Scripture 

Verges  An  outstanding  boi 


CUT   OUT 

BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

AT    RIGHT    TODAY 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL 
No  Stamp  Necessary 


CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-20,  White  Plains,  New  York 


FROM: 

Your 
Name 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.Apt.  No 
-State  — 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  No.    589 

White  Plains,  New  York 


BUSINESS      REPLY      MAIL 

NO  POSTACE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Dept.  C-20 


POSTAGE   WILL   BE    PAID   BY 

CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY 

White  Plains,   New  York 
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N.  Y.  Conference  Hits  John  Birch  Society 


Affectionate  farewell  was  said  recently  to  Dr.  Lester  W.  .In man,  right,  by  the 
Brooklyn  South  District  upon  his  retirement.  Also  seated  are  Bishop  Newell  and 
Mrs.  Auman.  In  rear  are  the  Rev.  Fred  Smith,  luncheon  chairman,  and  the  Rev. 
Austin  .  h  inttstead,  committee  member.    Dr.  Auman  is  former  district  superintendent. 

Vermont  Leader  Heads  Campaign 

George  H.  Amiclon,  Vermont  State 
Treasurer,  was  named  by  President  Ralph 
E.  Noble  as  the  area  chairman  for  the 
Barre-Montpelier  Second  Century  Build- 
ing ami  Development  Fund  Campaign 
which  was  launched  in  mid-May  when 
ground  was  broken  for  a  new  women's 
dormitory  on  the  west  side  of  the  hilltop 
quadrangle   at  Vermont  College. 

Dr.  Noble  commented,  "Mr.  Amidon 
is  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  our 
plans  and  is  now  serving  as  one  of  the 
members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees." 

"For  many  years."  Mr.  Amidon  said, 
"Vermont  College  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  our  local  civic  life  culturally  and 
economically.  It  is  now  an  opportunity  of 
the  community  to  become  a  vital  part  of 
the    expansion    program    of    the    college. 

"I  believe  that  this  campaign  merits 
the  support  of  all  residents  and  taxpayers 
of  the  Montpelier-Barre  area.  Vermont 
College  annual  spending  in  this  area,  in 
excess  of  one  million  dollars,  will  surely 
increase  as  the  college  grows.  Thus,  any 
help  that  Montpelier  and  Barre  as  com- 
munities, their  residents  as  individuals, 
may  lend  to  further  the  growth  of  Ver- 
mont College,  will  benefit  both  the  col- 
lege and   the  communities  alike." 


Laymen  Honor  C.  A.  Smith 

Laymen  of  the  New  York  Conference 
honored  Chester  A.  Smith  of  Peekskill, 
N.Y.,  veteran  delegate  to  the  Annual  Con- 
ference as  well  as  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church,  having 
been  elected  to  every  General  Conference 
since   1916. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  First  Church, 
Peekskill,  for  60  years  and  an  officer  for 
more  than  50  years.  In  a  citation  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Carl  Waite,  Conference 
lay  leader,  he  was  referred  to  as  "the 
conscience  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
the  inspiration  and  example  of  devoted 
lay    participation    in    church    alTairs." 

Given  Upper  Room  Award 

The  1961  Upper  Room  Citation  was 
awarded  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  minis- 
ter of  Christ  Church,  Methodist,  New 
York  City,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  former  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  was  principal 
speaker. 


Any  group  making  "undocumented 
ralized  charges  of  Communism 
against  the  clergy"  was  challenged  by  the 
New  York  Conference  meeting  at  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City,  to  "name  nan 
and  cite  evidence  to  proper  authorities  of 
the  church  so  that  the  guilty  may  be 
called  to  accounting  and  the  names  and 
honor  of  the  innocent  cleared."  Meth- 
odists were  urged  to  expose  the  "complete 
injustice  <>t  such  organizations  .is  tin  |ohn 
Birch  Society." 

The  Conference  also  called  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  terming  it  an  "Un-Ameri- 
can activity,"  but  called  for  a  "properly 
constituted  and  operated  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  subversive  activi- 
ties." 

The  delegates  endorsed  a  statement  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  urging 
churches  not  to  show  the  film  Operation 
.  Ibolition  unless  accompanied  by  "a  full 
and  fair  presentation  of  the  facts"  as  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Council. 

The  Conference  voted  unanimously  to 
renew  its  invitation  to  the  three  Delaware 
Conference  churches  within  its  boundaries 
to  transfer  into  it.  As  a  strong  induce- 
ment, delegates  voted  to  reimburse  the 
Delaware  Conference  for  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue it  would  suffer  the  first  year  through 
the  loss  of  its  churches. 

The  delegates  also  started  the  wheels 
turning  toward  a  SI, 500,000  fund  drive 
by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  persons  to  present  cam- 
paign plans  at  a  special  session  of  the 
Conference  in  September.  The  special  ses- 
sion will  also  act  on  the  proposal  to 
'unite  the  New  York  and  New  York  East 
(Conferences. 

An  appeal  for  "bold  and  dedicated  un- 
dertakings" in  church  extension  and  per- 
sonal evangelism  was  made  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendents.  In  their  call  for  an 
"ambitious  advance"  in  Methodism,  they 
cited  as  one  of  their  major  goals  the  re- 
vitalization  of  churches  in  the  congested 
areas  of  cities. 

"In  many  town  and  country  areas  the 
need  for  an  enlightened  and  vigorous 
missionary  approach  is  as  great  as  it  is 
in  the  inner  city,"  the  report  stated,  "and 
while  we  labor  to  build  up  our  forces  in 
the  Conference,  we  are  also  mindful  of 
our  share  in  the  missionary  opportunity 
across  this  land  including  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and    Puerto   Rico." 
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Volunteer  labor  helped  Purdys  (N.Y.)  cut  cost  of  new  church  hall  to  $24,000.  Partici- 
pating at  consecration  (I.  to  r.)  were  Edward  Wesley,  building  committee  chair- 
man; Bishop  Wickje,  Pastor  Phillip  Snell ,  and  New  Yorl{  Dist.  Supt.  W.  B.  Grossman. 


Film  Stars  Hospital 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  has 
just  completed  the  filming  of  a  new 
sound  movie  in  color  entitled,  The  Heal- 
ing  Team.  Director  and  script  writer 
was  Roil  Warren  and  the  photographer 
was  Douglas  Sinclair  with  a  staff  of 
electricians  and  other  technicians.  The 
film  runs  for  20  minutes  and  gives  a 
quick  report  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Mother   Hospital   of   Methodism. 

This  is  available  to  church  groups  and 
service  clubs  in  the  six  states  contiguous 
(o  New  York  City.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Rev.  Donald  S.  Stacey,  field 
chaplain  at  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brook- 
lyn, 506  Sixth  Street. 
•  The  annual  report  of  the  hospital,  pub- 
lished in  the  format  of  a  theater  playbill, 
has    created    much    interest    among    gov- 


I Labor  (N.Y.  church  celebrated  its 
hi'tt:  anniversary  with  Bishop  Wic\e  as 
\pea\er.  District  Superintendent  Kenneth 
/>'.  Gi  :d\  is  at  the  right,  and  the  Rev.  Ra\ 
Clemmsjits,  pastor,  stands  between  them. 
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ernment  agencies  and  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  country. 
More  than  60  requests  have  been  received 
for  copies  of  the  report. 

Churches  Merge 

The  Durham,  Hast  Durham  and  Corn- 
wallville  (N.Y.)  churches  have  voted  to 
merge  and  will  be  known  as  the  Susque- 
hanna Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Purdy  Halstead,  Jr.,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Comwallville  Charge,  is 
the  minister. 

Roof  Is  Topped 

"Topping  Out,"  the  traditional  cere- 
mony to  mark  completion  of  a  building 
roof,  took  place  May  17  at  Bethany 
Deaconess  Hospital's  new  $1  million 
wing. 

Cornerstone-laying  ceremonies  for  the 
building  were  held  May  27  with  Bishop 
Wicke  as  the  speaker. 
•  Sister  Ida  Gerber,  91,  who  participated 
in  ground-breaking  for  Bethany  in  1901, 
was  also  on  hand  for  the  cornerstone- 
laying  ceremonies.  Sister  Ida,  who  re- 
tired last  year,  went  to  Bethany  in  1898 
when  the  institution  was  five  years  old, 
and  gave  62  years  of  service  in  a  variety 
of  administrative  capacities. 

Change  in  Everything 

A  vivid  picture  of  missionary  life  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Frances  Fulton,  well  known  to 
New  York  Conference  women  as  "mis- 
sionary-on-campus"  at  the  summer  school 
of    1958. 

"The  spiri t  of  change  and  revolution 
permeates  everything."  she  writes,  "and 
schools   anil    churches   are  no   exception." 

"The  Methodist  Church,  in  a  Special 
Conference,  changed  the  personnel  of  its 
Central  Council  and  all  its  department 
heads.  Fortunately  it  gave  a  strong  vole 
nl  confidence  to  its  bishop.  Here  at 
l.wha.  we  have  just  finished  our  annual 
week  of  special   religious  services,  and  at 


Miss  Sandra  Jennings,  East  Durham 
(N.Y.)  Church,  will  represent  eight  coun- 
ties as  the  Grange  Princess  at  State  Fair. 

the  final  service,  607  of  our  students 
and  faculty  were  baptized." 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter 
from  M.  Marion  Homes  in  Sibu,  Sara- 
wak, Borneo. 

"To  the  projects  in  which  we  share 
half  and  half  with  the  division  of  World 
Missions  has  been  added  a  third  project 
— that  of  Literature  and  Literacy  for 
the  Iban  people.  Ellen  Atkinson  and 
Burr  Boughman  work  jointly  to  prepare 
books  and  magazines  and  teach  them  in 
the  longhouses  .  .  .  Alma  Eriksen  car- 
ries on  her  duties  with  a  Chinese  nurse 
and  midwife  in  the  clinic  built  by  the 
Sungei  Teku  villagers  but  largely  fi- 
nanced by  the  WDCS.  Barbara  Chase, 
just  now  on  language  study,  expects  soon 
to  begin  her  survey  of  the  downriver 
longhouses  preparatory  to  establishing  the 
Iban  Mothercraft  School  at  Bukit  Lan. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest, 
prayers,  and  support  for  your  Christian 
colleagues  of  many  lands  and  languages 
now  living  and  working  in  Sarawak." 

Kaslow  Heads  Study  Unit 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Kaslow,  Jr., 
former  director  of  the  Department  of 
Research  and  Field  Survey  for  the  New 
Jersey  State  Council  of  churches,  has  been 
named  general  director  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Committee, 
succeeding  Dr.   John  Fisher  Oxnam. 

Mr.  Kaslow  will  be  in  charge  of 
strategy  for  city  churches  in  the  section 
of  the  New  York.  New  York  East,  and 
Newark  Conferences  lying  in  and  near 
New  York  City. 
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Two  Win  Training  Awards 

The  Rev.  Henry  H.  Hobbs  of  West- 
chester Church,  Bronx  (N.Y.)  and  the 
Rev.  James  Veatch  of  Fenimore  Street 
Church,  Brooklyn,  are  winners  of  the 
clinical  training  awards  offered  by  the 
Pastoral  Care  Committee  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference. 

Mr.  Hobbs  will  participate  in  a  twelve 
week  advanced  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  of  Religion  and  Psychiatry 
which  utilizes  parish  relationships  to  teach 
counseling.  Mr.  Veatch  is  enrolled  in  a 
12-week  work  and  study  program  at 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn. 


*DtecvA,  Ttecvt 


President  Oxnam  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  at  DePauw 
University  June  4. 

•  Theological  school  faculty  salaries  are 
expected  to  be  increased  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
accepting  a  $20,000  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Trust  grant  to  the  University. 

•  Johanna  Louise  Moore  of  Bernardsville, 
N.J.,  has  been  named  head  of  the  Catalog 
Department,    Rose    Memorial    Library. 

•  Dr.  Ralph  R.  Johnson,  professor  of 
Speech  and  English,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Intercollegiate  Speech 
Association   for    1961-62. 

•  An  engineering  program  will  be  offered 
by  Drew  in  conjunction  with  New  York 
University  whereby  students  will  complete 
three  years  of  study  at  Drew  and  two 
years  at  NYU.  They  will  receive  an  A.B. 
from  Drew  and  a  B.S.  in  one  of  the  en- 
gineering   subjects   from    NYU. 


Christianity  and  the  Arts  was  the  theme 
of  Brooklyn  North  District  MYF  Institute 
tit  Riverhead  (N.Y.).  Participating  in  the 
morning  service  (/.  to  r.)  David  Roicley, 
Laurence  Hidbert ,  Nancy  Kra\enbcrg,  the 

Coming  and  Going 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Thompson, 
formerly  of  Northport  (N.Y.)  have  been 
commissioned  missionaries  and  have  left 
with  their  four  children  to  serve  in 
Alaska. 

Recently  returned  from  Katanga  Prov- 
ince in  Africa  are  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Avery  Manchester  who  are  residing  at  36 
Brookhaven  Road,  Hamden  (Conn.). 
They  are  available  for  speaking  engage- 
ments. 

Also  on  the  move  are  two  Area  min- 
lsteis  who  are  exchanging  pulpits  this 
summer  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council.  The  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Monkman  of  the  Bronx 
(N.Y.)  is  exchanging  with  the  Rev.  Ivor 


Laymen  hold  subdistrict  conference  in 
Kingston  (N.Y.).  Participants  were  (I.  to 
r.)  Dist.  Supt.  George  P.  Werner;  Thomas 
W.  Miller,  associate  district  lay  leader; 
Newton    B.   Ford,   Kingston    District   lay 
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leader;  Robert  W.  Gaines.  Jr.,  president 
Clinton  Avenue  Church  men's  group;  Carl 
E.  li'aite,  New  York.  Conference  lay 
leader;  and  William  <>.  Brown,  New  Yor\ 
district  lay  leader.  Watte  and  Broun  spo\e. 


Pecora  Photo 

Rev.  Harold  L.  Beaumont,  Judy  Rohrbach, 
Allen  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Rowley. 

Sermon-dialogue  was  presented  by  Messcrs 
Rowley  and  Hidbert.  Miss  Kra\enberg 
was  elected  president  of  the  district  MYF. 

P.  Sealey  of  Glasgow,  Scotland;  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Austin  of  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  is  exchanging  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Russell  of  Birmingham,  England. 
The  Rev.  Chester  A.  Pennington  of 
Minneapolis,  formerly  of  the  Newark  and 
New  York  Conferences,  will  preach  in 
Hinde  Street  Church,  London. 

Awards  Degrees  to  227 

Dr.  J.  Edgar  Washabaugh,  president  ol 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Centenary  College 
for  Women,  conferred  the  degree  of  as- 
sociate in  arts  upon  227  members  of  the 
class  of  1961  at  the  86th  commencement 
June  10. 

•  Dr.  D.  Elton  Truebhxid,  professor  of 
philosophy,  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  de 
livered  an  address  on  Wanted:  An  lea 
demic  Revolution. 

•  Spilled  Jnl(,  student  newspaper  won 
first  place  in  the  junior  college  printed 
newspaper  division  of  the  -?7th  annual 
competition  conducted  by  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 

•  Miss  Judith  A.  Wisdom,  co  sports  edi 
tor  of  Spilled  Ink.  won  third  place  in  the 
sports  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Col 
legiate  Press  Association's  annual  awards 
for  her  article.  Newscaster  Reports  mi 
Puzzle. 

•  Lois  Christenson,  class  of  1961,  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  fifth  annual 
consideration  tor  awards  ol  junior  college 
fashion  fellowships  presented  by  the  Tobe- 
Coburn  School  for  Fashion  Careers  in 
New    York   City. 


Looking  Back 


Methodist  mission  activity  of  Km  \ears 
ago  will  he  featured  in  die  August  issue 
ot   Together    wlmh   will   reach   you    Ink 

15. 

The  article  is  entitled  Old  Bethel:  Ship 
That  Became  a  Church  and  tells  the  stor\ 
of  the  ship  John  Wesley  which  later 
became  known  at  the  Bethel  Ship  Mission 

li  served  as  a  mission  center  in  New 
York's    North    Kuer   from    1<S4S  lX7f>. 
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First  Lady  of  Area  and  husband  observe 
90th  birthday  of  Woodmere  (N.Y.)  church. 


Une  Short  Circuit 

Summerfield  Church,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  is  the  latest  to  join  Together's 
All-Family  Plan  in  the  New  York  Area. 

Park  Avenue  Church,  New  York  City, 
has  1  1  black  choir  robes  available.  Any- 
one interested  may  communicate  with  the 
Rev.   Philip  Clarke. 

Two  Area  residents  have  been  named 
to  the  Mission  Board  staff.  Mrs.  Marion 
Webster  of  New  York  City  is  associate 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Work  in 
Foreign  Fields  of  the  Woman's  Division; 
William  R.  Guffick  of  Palisades  Park 
(N.J.)  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Division 
of   World   Missions. 

A  tribute  to  a  member  of  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Church  has  been  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  the 
obituary  of  Mrs.  Nellie  May  Thomas, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Norwal/{ 
Hour. 

Bethel  (Conn.)  Methodists  celebrated 
their  centennial  with  Bishop  Wicke  and 
District  Superintendent  E.  Leslie  Wood 
as  speakers. 

The  Isaiah  Window  at  Hanson  Place- 
Central  Church,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  has 
been  dedicated  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Frederick  Buckley  Newell.  Lay  Leader 
Theodore  H.  Kenworth  cited  Bishop 
Newell's  "devoted  and  consecrated  serv- 
ice to  the  church." 

A  new  education  building  has  been 
dedicated  at  Butler  (N.J.)  Bishop  Wicke 
was  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger,  New   York  East 

Conference,  has  announced  he  will  retire 

year    as    executive    secretary    of    the 

General    Commission    on    Chaplains   and 

Armed    Forces   Personnel. 

Miss  Allenc  Ford,  a  member  of  Grace 
Church,  New  'lork  City,  was  commis- 
sioned .i  deaconess  at  the  Interchurch 
Center. 

Edwin  O.  Anderson  of  Jersey  City  won 
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Ground-breaking    turns    into    major    exeat  ation    in    Milford    (Conn.)    as    youngsters 
wield   shovels   in    preparation    for   education    unit    at    Mary    Taylor   Memorial    Church. 


a  "Man-of-the-Year"  award  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  New 
Jersey. 

Hilton  Church,  Maplewood  (N.J.)  cele- 
brated its  125th  anniversary.  Bishop 
Wicke  was   the   speaker. 

The  intermediate  and  high-school 
choirs  of  King's  Highway  Church  par- 
ticipated in  a  junior  choir  festival  spon- 
sored by  the  Children's  Work  Committee 
of  the  Protestant  Council.  Mrs.  Chester 
Hodgeson,  wife  of  the  King's  Highway 
pastor,  is  chairman  of  that  committee  and 
directed  the  participating  choirs  in  three 
anthems.  Other  Brooklyn  Methodist 
churches  in  the  festival  were  St.  Mark's. 
Andrews,  Bay  Ridge  and  St.  Paul's  of 
Vanderveer   Park. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  $239,000 
sanctuary  in  Denville  (N.J.),  first  unit  in 
a    building   program    on    a    new    site. 


Pough\eepsie  District  Superintendent  and 
Mrs.    Reginald    Edwards    received    silver 

tray    at    retirement    dinner    given    bx    dis- 
trict   at     Trinity     Church,    Poughl^eepsie. 


Green  Mountain  Peeks 

Bishop  Wicke  was  the  speaker  at  the 
baccalaureate  services  June  4  on  the  topic, 
Lead  Us  Into  Temptation. 

•  The  third  consecutive  Fine  Arts  Week 
featured  a  concert  by  members  of  the 
Music  lX'partment  faculty  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  William  Hoist,  head 
of  the  art  department  at  Colby  Junior 
College.  Other  exhibitors  were  John 
Murphy  and  Jack  Smith  of  the  art  de- 
partment, and  Dean  of  Faculty  Andrew 
Yargish. 

•  The  Parents  Weekend  paogram  in- 
cluded a  concert  by  the  eollege  choir  and 
the  choralettes;  a  Softball  game  between 
fathers  and  daughters;  a  synchronized 
swimming  show  in  the  college  pool;  a 
formal  tea  given  by  the  administration; 
and  a  worship  service  conducted  by 
President  Raymond  A.  Withey  and  ('hap 
lain    Ira    M.    Wheatley. 

•  Sixty-eight  girls  from  the  accounting 
And  secretarial  department  spent  a  day 
at  25  Burlington,  Vt.,  business  establish- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  college's 
annual  Accounting,  Secretarial,  and  Gen- 
eral Business  Co-operative  Work  Project. 

•  The  Vermont  Symphony  orchestra  pre- 
sented a  program  as  a  feature  of  the 
Artist's  Series.  Susan  Blakely.  a  senior 
liberal  arts  major,  played  the  first  move- 
ment of  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  No.  1 
in  G  minor,  accompanied  by  the  orches- 
tra. 

•  Sixty  girls  were  appointed  to  Green 
Key,  a  service  organization  devoted  to 
helping  during  Freshman  Orientation 
Week  in  the  fall  and  at  several  official 
I  unctions    throughout   the   year. 

•  Douglas  Durkee,  Robert  W.  Leonard, 
and  Robert  T.  Marsh  of  the  English  De- 
partment, attended  the  New  England  Col- 
lege F.nglish  Teachers'  Association  meet- 
ing at  Yale  University. 
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